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No. 17 JANUARY—MARCH, 1918 ‘Vor. IX 


THE DIPLOMATS AT THE AUTHORS’ 
CLUB 


Ir has long been the custom, and very especially with Mr. Wilson, 
to make diplomatic appointments among men associated with litera- 
ture: in fact, the following ambassadors and ministers, present or 
recent, are members of the Authors’ Club: Messrs. Egan (Denmark), 
Gerard (Germany), Hardy (Persia, Greece, Rumania and Servia, 
Switzerland and Spain), Hill (Germany), W. H. Page (England), 
T. N. Page (Italy), Penfield (Austria), Porter (France), Van Dyke 
(Holland), White (Germany) and Straus (Turkey). Of ambassadors 
to the United States, Lord Bryce and Monsieur Jusserand are also 
members of the Club. 

Of these, Messrs. Gerard, Hardy, Hill, Straus and Van Dyke happen- 
ing to be at home, their fellow-members of the Club gave them a dinner 
on Thursday, November rst, Professor Giddings presiding. 

The speeches began with the usual after dinner persiflage and per- 
haps a touch of diplomatic reticence, but the tone soon changed and 
they expressed much thought and experience regarding the attitude on 
the present great questions of the countries where the diplomats had 
served; and they were expressed as they could have been only to a 
very exceptionally stimulating audience. It would hardly be ex- 
travagant to call the occasion a historic one. But the speeches were 
very inadequately reported in the daily press, and on account of late- 
ness, some of them were not reported at all. In consequence many 
of those present have thought that they should be preserved and 
disseminated, and we have secured the privilege of presenting them 
to our readers. For obvious reasons we forego our rule of con- 
tributors’ anonymity until the next number. 

While preparing the speeches for the press, the authors have been 
invited to modify them freely with reference to subsequent reflections 
or events. [Editor.] 


Tue Honorasie James W. GERARD 
Lately Ambassador to Germany 


FEEL very much complimented at being asked to 

join an authors’ gathering, to sit at the same table 

with a man like Oscar Straus who thirty years ago set 

that high mark in American diplomacy which all of 
I 
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us subsequent diplomats have striven to attain; to meet 
Mr. Hardy, our skillful former Minister at Athens; 
and Dr. Hill whom I see for the first time and who 
made such a great reputation in the country where we 
both represented the United States. I am sure that if 
Dr. Hill had had the fortune or misfortune to represent 
America in Germany during the war, our country would 
have been represented far more ably than lay within my 
power; and Dr. Van Dyke, who during these troublous 


years occupied the position of a kind neighbor across the 
border in Holland, where he acted in the center of the 
storm as the means of exchange between all the warring 
countries, I am doubly grateful to, because he saved me 
from cold, and even possible extreme humiliation, by 
rescuing my trousers from the embargo which had been, 
for some reason, placed upon them by Ambassador Page 
in London. 

To paraphrase a popular song, “I am not a regular 
author, I am only a volunteer,”’ one who has made a short 
and rapid incursion into your field. But I am glad to be 
among you, having always admired the solidarity of 


authors, a solidarity as strong as that of the I. W. W., and 


having always admired the skill with which authors scratch 
each others’ backs and praise each others’ books and 
advertise each others’ work, a custom which, I regret, as a 


member of the bar about again to take up the stern prac- 


tice of law, has never extended to lawyers. You never 
hear of two lawyers meeting and of one saying to the 
other: ‘““That was a beautiful injunction you filed this 
morning.” Nor has any leader of the bar sat down at his 


desk to write an appreciation of the equity pleadings of 
Lemuel Q. Snooks! 


By means of this solidarity of authors you had even 
succeeded in buffaloing the plain people to such an extent 


that questions were asked in newspapers as to why a 


lawyer should be appointed to an important diplomatic 
post instead of some author. You had almost gotten the 
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business men of the country to a point where a man about 
to draw an important contract involving his whole business 
future would tell his secretary, instead of sending for a 
lawyer, to call in the nearest poet. 

In Germany a diplomat is supposed only to meet the 
people “fit for court,’”’ and for some reason or other, 
authors are not in this category, and therefore, such 
authors as I met in Germany I had to go out like the 
biblical personage, and search for in the highways and 
byways. The only two with whom I became at all 


intimate were the fearless Maximilian Harden and the 
German Emperor, who has written several pieces with his 


mailed fist about his mailed fist. 


Tue Honorasie ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy 
Lately Minister to Persia, Greece, Rumania and Servia, 
Switzerland and Spain 


For three years we, as a people, have been fattening 
on the misery of Europe. Incidentally too, as a people, 
we have been suffering from the consequences of a world 


war, in the enhanced cost of living. We were the creators 


of neither of these conditions. For neither of them were 
we even remotely responsible. But they have been ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant. For the one we have been scourged 


as a nation of mere money-getters, and for the other no 


one, so far as I am aware, has vouchsafed us any sympathy 
or pity. Three thousand miles from the volcano raging in 
Europe, we settled back on our traditional policy of non- 


interference in European affairs, our hearts and con- 


sciences not altogether tranquil, but our hands tied by an 


official neutrality. 
And now we are doing what would have been incon- 


ceivable to most Americans three years ago — sending 
our manhood and treasure to the battlefields of Europe. 


What has happened in these three years to produce so 
momentous a change? Of the causes of the war it is not 
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necessary for me to speak. On the immediate causes 
our minds were early made up. The evidence, official, 


was in. That verdict is sealed. 


But it was not so much the causes of the war as the 
manner in which it was conducted which excited our 


abhorrence. It was with a kind of stupor that we saw 


an innocent people trodden under foot by those who had 
pledged the national honor to protect them, that we heard 
enunciated a principle against which man has been striv- 
ing ever since he lived with the cave bear — that might 
makes right. With the rape of Belgium, the wanton 
murder without warning of women and children pursuing 
peaceful errands on the high seas, the massacre of the 
Armenians, the random dropping of bombs on unpro- 
tected and undefended civilian areas, the use of such 
weapons:as liquid fire and poisonous gas, the deportation 
of whole communities, we seemed to be losing the gain of 
centuries, and to be reverting to a primitive warfare of 
barbarism, when cities were put to the sword and peoples 
carried away in captivity. 

I say we saw this recrudescence of barbarism with 
stupor. Is it too much to say this stupor was founded on 
a criminal ignorance, a criminal credulity, or incredulity, 
and indifference? 

When in Vienna in 1913 I met a distinguished Balkan 
diplomat, and the conversation turned upon our repre- 
sentation abroad. He paid our diplomatic service its 
well-deserved compliment as composed in general of men 
who, while sometimes guilty of lapses in diplomatic eti- 
quette or social conventions, had been notable for sound 
judgment, good sense, adaptability— men equal to 
emergencies. “But,” he added, “‘it is astonishing how 
little they know of what is going on in the chancelleries of 
Europe.” Of how much wider an application is this in- 
dictment susceptible! When the Kaiser, in addressing 
the troops leaving for China, adjured them so to act that 
the word German, like that of Hun, should be an ever- 
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lasting terror, he laid down precisely the principle on 


which his armies were to devastate, and have devastated, 


Europe. We thought it a bit of vain-glorious boasting — 


rhetoric! Every act which has characterized the invasion 
of Belgium and the retreat from France, either implicitly 
or specifically, is prescribed and provided for in the Prus- 


sian military manuals. Who, but the expert, reads them? 


Every boast of the superiority of the German people and 
their Kultur is found in the Prussian textbooks by which, 
since 1870, German children have been trained with the 


same care and minute supervision that the Roman Church 


gives its children. It earned from us only an amused 
smile. 
Sometime before the war, there appeared in an English 


review an article descriptive of the strategic railways 
abutting on the Belgian frontier, with their miles of 
sidings and terminal facilities wholly disproportioned to 
the local needs. Yet France, trusting to a scrap of paper, 
went on concentrating her energies on the defense of her 
eastern Verdun-Toul line. 

In 1901 I occupied on Lake Geneva the house of an 
English officer, formerly military attaché in Berlin. He 
filled my, I must confess, somewhat incredulous ears 
with accounts of German plans, preparations, secret 
service and propaganda; and it is not too much to say 
that his health was broken down largely through the 
refusal of the home authorities to credit his warnings. 
Treitschke and Bernhardi were in the bookstalls before 
1914. Who read them? How many of our public men, 
steeped in provincialism, realized not only what was going 
on in the chancelleries of Europe, but that a systematic 
plan for world dominion was being carefully prepared and 
matured, and that our own fate was enmeshed in this 
world ambition? How many realized, for example, that 
in digging the Panama Canal we crossed the boundary 
of international politics, and were to sit at the gate of a 
world’s commerce and customs, as England sits at Suez, 
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facing the world problems of the Pacific and the South- 
ern continent? O yes! there were a few prophets, like 
Roberts, crying in the wilderness. But who heeded them? 
It has been said that the pages of history may be 
searched in vain for a national patience equal toours. For 
patience, read ignorance, credulity, incredulity, indiffer- 
ence. 

Are we even now really alive to the situation confront- 
ing us? It is all very well to be indignant on learning 
that our neighbors of Japan and Mexico have been of- 
ficially invited to attack us. It is well to be indignant 
when the German Chancellor tells us that the solemn 
promise given at the time of the sinking of the Sussex was 
made “not be to kept” — because they were not ready! 
and that now, on February Ist, they being ready, no 
right of the free sea would henceforth be respected! It 
is well to be indignant when we discover that our official 
guests, enjoying our hospitality, were abusing diplomatic 
immunity to plot our ruin. But for none of these things 
primarily have we entered upon this war. We have not 
drawn the sword because we have lost patience, because 
we have been insulted, not primarily even because the 
Republic is in danger; but because the principles on which 
it rests are threatened, because all the resources of science 
and industry have been put to the service of gods we will 
not worship, because the issue has been finally joined 
between right and might, between democracy and autoc- 
racy. 

In the fall of 1913 I had an illuminating conversation 
with an Austrian diplomat. He explained to me with 
great detail the extent and insidious character of the 
Serbian propaganda, and its peril for the Dual Monarchy, 
and prophesied that heroic measures were imperative. 

“You mean war?” I asked. 

“Possibly.” 

“But that means Russia. You can hardly expect 
Russia to be as complaisant now, in the crushing of Serbia, 
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as she was when, prostrate after the Japanese war, you 
gobbled up Bosnia and Herzegovina.” 

“No, but we shall not be alone.” 

Everyone present here hopes to live to see the righteous 
end of this conflict. But if this fate should not be mine, 
nevertheless I am content — content to know that this 
nation has earned the right to sit at that conference which 
more than any other will determine the world’s future, 
earned it by the right of blood and treasure spent, to say 
with the voice of its hundred millions that certain prin- 
ciples advanced by the Central Powers shall not be in- 
corporated into the body of public law, that certain things 
which have been done in these three years of blood and 
iron shall never be done again, that, in the words of our 
great martyr, a government for and by the people — small 
peoples as well as great — however yet imperfectly real- 
ized, shall not perish from the earth. 


THE Honorasite Davip Jayne HIy 


Lately Ambassador to Germany 


I HAVE made a long pilgrimage to-day for the privilege 
of being with this goodly fellowship to-night and greet- 
ing the honored guest, our recent Ambassador to the 
German Imperial Court. Although this is our first meet- 
ing, I can hardly regard him as a new acquaintance, for 
I have felt that I already knew him through his work 
and through his recently published book of memories, 
memories which revive so many of my own. 

Let me first of all take occasion to express to you, Mr. 
Ambassador, my appreciation of your firm American 
spirit in upholding the honor of our country under cir- 
cumstances of an extraordinary nature. It must have 
been very trying to your patience when, as you report, 
on October twenty-second, 1915, His Imperial Majesty 
the German Emperor said to you, after we had borne 
without action the wanton destruction of the lives of 
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American men, women, and children innocently pur- 
suing their journeys on the high seas in accordance with 
their undisputed rights: “I shall stand no nonsense from 
America after this war. After this war America would 
better look out.” 

From that moment, Sir, you must have felt it ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain even the appearance of 
friendly relations with a government that had in such 
language virtually declared a future war upon the United 
States, for the defense of our rights was the “nonsense” 
the Emperor had in mind. It was a triumph of self- 
possession on your part not to accept the challenge until 
you had reported this utterance to your Government, as 
you no doubt did. Perhaps you felt that it was merely 
an unguarded expression; but, whatever may be thought 
on this point, it was a clear revelation of what your coun- 
try would have to meet when the opportunity for realiz- 
ing this menace should be considered favorable. At all 
events, it was a lesson in diplomacy, as diplomacy is 
understood in Germany, which you did not fail to re- 
member when, as you report, the German Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs reminded you that your country was 
wholly unprepared to defend the rights of our people, 
and added an insult to all men of German origin in America 
by stating that there were five hundred thousand Ger- 
man reservists in the United States who would see to it 
that our Government should not defend those rights. 
Your reply that there were also more than five hundred 
thousand lamp-posts in the country, without intimating 
to what use they might be put, had the double advan- 
tage of being an appreciation of diplomatic refinement, 
which the German had not shown, expressed in language 
which could be plainly understood by him. 

The marvel to many of our countrymen is that a 
modern sovereign could speak to the representative of a 
friendly nation in the tone in which the Emperor spoke 
to you. Whence this arrogant spirit of intimidation? 
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The explanation of it suggests a little reflection upon the 
historical development of the Prussian monarchy. 

Until Bismarck created the German Empire “Ger- 
many” was merely a geographic expression. Broken up 
into small kingdoms and principalities, the German 
people were divided into hostile groups and the prey of 
constant foreign intervention. War had created Prussia, 
the most powerful of the German States, and war under 
Prussian guidance created the Empire. As Prince von 
Bulow has assured us, it was not the political genius of 
the German people but their fighting qualities that pro- 
cured German unity, and it was inspired not by a com- 
mon affinity but by a common hostility. The rivalry of 
the separate States was transformed into German rivalry 
with the rest of the world. Its motto became Deutschland 
uber Alles. 

The philosophy of the State and the philosophy of his- 
tory as understood and taught in Germany conspired to 
promote this ambition. To the German the State is 
power and knows no limit but resistance. The develop- 
ment of Europe as well as of the Empire proves to the 
German mind in the concrete what the conception of the 
State embodies in the abstract. Sovereignty, as an his- 
torical concept, means absolute and supreme power. It 
does not spring from the nature of the citizen, it is im- 
posed by the will of the conqueror. Nations are formed 
by the impact of superior force. The people go with 
the land, and whoever can possess the land becomes the 
master of its inhabitants. The right of conquest is, there- 
fore, the basis of national expansion. Deutschland tiber 
Alles means that everything will become German when 
Germans can by superior force reduce it to their posses- 
sion. 

While other nations have been elaborating a juristic 
conception of the State founded on the inherent dignity 
and consequent rights of human personality, and there- 
fore possessing only limited sovereignty, representative 
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government, and national responsibility, with interna- 
tional obligations and the repudiation of the alleged right 
of conquest as necessary corollaries, German thought has 
continued to be governed by the conceptions which the 
rest of the world has been striving to abolish. 

“Why do you not give to Alsace-Lorraine an autono- 
mous constitution, recognize the right of the inhabitants 
to complete local self-government, and thus attach them 
to the German Empire, instead of keeping them in a 
state of perpetual discontent and revolt?” I once asked 
an eminent German statesman. With a look of astonish- 
ment and a stern countenance, he replied: “Aber wir 
haben die erobert.”” Conquered they had been, conquered 
they must remain, and they must forever be made to 
think of themselves as a subjugated people! 

Believing in the Empire, as the German people do, be- 
cause it has brought them economic prosperity, they have 
been converted to Prussianism and look to it to secure to 
them further advantages. Confident in the invincibility 
of the German army, and regarding with pride the new 
navy, the business world of Germany has looked to them 
not only for protection, which is legitimate, but for the 
conquest of new territory and the acquisition of new 
markets. The result has been an alliance of the economic 
forces of Germany with the military forces of the Empire 
for world dominion. Coming late into the field of colonial 
and commercial expansion, the German people have 
looked to their government to acquire for them a place 
in the world which they have never yet possessed and 
the Imperial Government has found them plastic to its 
touch for every form of national organization, industrial, 
commercial, and financial as well as military; and all or- 
ganization in Germany is based upon the military type 
of direction from above. 

No one could live in Germany during the last decade 
without being aware that the nation was dreaming of 
territorial and commercial expansion to be acquired 
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through the army and navy, and the dreamer did not 
always abstain from talking in his sleep in tones that 
were distinctly audible. Of all this the busy world outside 
knew nothing, and until it was demonstrated by in- 
dubitable evidence it seemed to most men incredible 
that such dreams of conquest could exist in the modern 
world. It was not until citations of purpose and opinion 
that could have been made public much earlier had there 
been any general interest in them were suddenly but 
tardily flooded upon the attention of other nations that 
the world came to understand that here was a nation 
utterly devoid of international conscience, resolutely 
organized for predatory adventure, a moral anachronism 
among civilized peoples, and pledged to the desperate 
alternative of world-power or downfall. 

Undoubtedly, there were already in the possession of 
all, long before the present war, indications that the 
German Empire had ulterior designs and even of the use 
that might be made of them. Resistance at The Hague 
to even the preliminary discussion of the proposal to 
limit military and naval armaments, opposition to inter- 
national arbitration as a pacific means of settling inter- 
national disputes, the refusal to enter into such an engage- 
ment even with the United States, which presented no 
military menace to Germany, the effort by unusual means 
to retain for the Empire the allegiance of Germans resi- 
dent in the United States, even to the extent of retaining 
it after naturalization, — all these are now seen in a new 
light when their real significance is better understood. 
It would be interesting to recount in detail the efforts of 
the Imperial Government to create a German constitu- 
ency in the United States, without ever committing itself 
to an amicable settlement of disputes that might even- 
tually arise, beginning with the visit of the Kaiser’s 
charming brother, Prince Henry, for the purpose of ef- 
facing the unpleasant memories of Manila Bay and re- 
viving German sympathies in the hearts of the German 
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clubs and associations generally, and concluding with 
the latest efforts to win proselytes to Germanism by the 
decoration of American scholarship in the persons of our 
exchange professors. Pleasant as all these amenities may 
be for those who take an interest in them, such testi- 
monials of professed amity, when considered in the light 
of the consideration shown to the lives of our fellow- 
citizens, reveal the true nature of the friendship in which 
we trusted. Something different might well have been 
expected from the hand of a friend. 

There was, it may be said, at least no discrimination 
in the treatment of Americans. They were as gently 
dealt with in the war zone as other neutral non-com- 
batants, and the whole of the ocean in Germany’s interest 
had to be made a war zone. The will to power, it must 
be admitted, knows no difference between friend and foe. 
And this is the deep monstrosity of the will to power, 
that it refuses to be restrained either by law or friendship. 
To keep other nations subservient in peace and neutral 
in war, — this is the function of national friendship as 
national friendship is understood by the imperial mind. 
Running through all these rapprochements was the dream 
of world-power, to which every pretense of friendship 
was finally to be sacrificed. 

There has been no assertion on the part of Germany 
that the United States has violated any provision of inter- 
national law or repudiated any established international 
usage. On the contrary, the only accusation against our 
Government is that it insisted upon obedience to undis- 
puted law. When the choice had to be made between 
the conduct of those who were inflicting the irreparable 


destruction of innocent life and those who were merely 
suspending the rights of property, our Government could 
not hesitate regarding a decision. Assassination at sea 
was an offense in no way comparable with interference 
with commerce, yet we were invited to purchase a doubt- 
ful immunity from murder by going to war with belliger- 
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ents who were engaged in trying to isolate the murderer 
in order to prevent his assaults. 

It is not to be expected that this statement of the case 
will convince those who claim the right of universal 
domination on account of their inherent superiority. To 
them the attitude of America is simply “nonsense,” to 
be dealt with “after the war.” This was confided to our 
Ambassador by the Allhighest himself while we were 
still disposed to peace and striving in every legal and 
proper way to secure it through diplomatic agencies, 
and while the Allhighest was at the same time employ- 
ing his Ambassador at Washington in the secret task of 
destroying our legitimate industries, dividing our people, 
and through organizations subsidized with German money 
attempting to influence the Congress of the United States. 

With this and other revelations of even more sinister 
intentions, the period of “nonsense” in our relations with 
Germany passed away, and with it, I hope, the prospect 
of any “nonsense after the war.” We have at last com- 
prehended what it is with which we have to contend. 
The attitude of the German people must be altered or 
there will be no “‘after the war.” After the war the Ger- 
man nation, which possesses so many admirable attri- 
butes, will realize that opposition to the spirit of conquest 
is a principle to be reckoned with, and that the seat of 
authority among nations is not to be found in the military 
force of one people. The German people, like every other 
people, must accustom themselves to the right of each 
nation to control its own destiny, and to the obligation of 
each nation to respect the law of nations, which does not 
proceed from the will of a personal sovereign but is deduced 
from the rights of men as constituents of the State. 

This will be a radical change of attitude. When the 
German army, which is the embodiment of the Emperor’s 
will, encountered resistance in Belgium, the battlecry 
became, “Gott strafe Belgien.” When England held to 


the treaty obligations which Prussia had violated, it be- 
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came, ‘‘Gott strafe England.””? Now that America, at first 
contemned, then injured, then insulted, and finally chal- 


lenged to defend the rights of its citizens, finally severed 


diplomatic relations with the Imperial Government, the 
cry became, “‘Gott strafe Amerika.” 
There is no peace possible on this earth while this per- 


petual invocation of Thor and the swing of his hammer 


endures. One of the greatest of living German historians 
has declared that internationalism is at an end. The 
world having objected to the domination of the German 


will, which, he assumes, has the right to rule because it 


is strong, there is nothing left but to conquer the world, 
if not in this war then in a future one. 
The one certainty that looms up in the turmoil and 


confusion of this war, which has brought so many sur- 


prises, is that this attitude cannot endure. However 
long the conflict lasts, it cannot end in the destruction 
of internationalism or in the domination of the military 
force of Germany. The postulates that underlie the 
German conception of world-power are baseless. The 
whole German theory of the State is erroneous. The 
battle now is not for territories alone. It has become a 
war for principles, and the principles of imperialism are 
indefensible. There is no philosophical basis for absolute 
and unlimited sovereignty, or for the right of conquest. 
They are survivals from an age that has ceased to be. 
A prosperous, a contented, and a secure Germany can 
never be built on these foundations. World intercourse 
is vastly more valuable than world power. What the 
nations can freely give to Germany in exchange for what 
Germany can give to them will far outweigh what mili- 
tary force can ever acquire for the German people. For 
centuries tribal hostility kept the Germans divided. A 
new hostility has animated the larger tribal spirit gener- 
ated by the formation of the Empire. But both tribalism 
and hostility are the weaknesses, not the strength, of a 
modern nation. The war is proving it in the futility of 
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Germany’s ambitions and the sense of unity that is de- 
veloping between the Powers whose opposition her ambi- 


tion has evoked. 


How long this demonstration will endure I shall not 
presume to predict. But, no matter how much time 
may be required, personally, when I contemplate the 
objects for which we are now contending, — the right of 
nations to control their own destinies, their immunity 


from conquest by military superiority while pursuing a 
lawful existence, and their rightful enjoyment of safety 
on the high seas, — I would rather die, and go down to 


the grave with the hope still alive that these aspirations 


may sometime be crowned with victory, than to survive 
the calamity of their final defeat. 


Tue Honorasie Oscar S. Straus 
Lately Ambassador to Turkey 


For the past three decades and more, while our Allies 
and we were preparing to lay the foundations for a durable 
peace, Germany was perfecting her social and economic 
fabric and her military machinery for war. When her mili- 
tary officials gathered together, their dominant thought 
was when war would begin, and they hailed each other 
with the salutation “Der Tag” (the day), when they 
might find, not the occasion, but the excuse and most 
favorable opportunity to betray the world’s trust, and to 
begin war. 

As a proof of Germany’s design we need only go back 
to the two Hague conferences of 1899 and 1907, where the 
representatives of our country, of Great Britain, France, 
and the other nations who are now our Allies, were prac- 
tically united in the effort to substitute for the arbitra- 
ment of war, compulsory arbitration and an international 
court for the adjustment of international differences. 
The opposition of the Kaiser was mainly the cause which 
prevented the consummation. Andrew D. White, Chair- 
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man of our delegation, reported that: “The German 
Emperor is determined to oppose the whole scheme of 
arbitration, and will have nothing to do with any plan 
for a regular tribunal, whether as given in the British or in 
the American scheme —there are also signs that the 
German Emperor is influencing the minds of his allies — 
leading them to oppose it.” He adds: “Curiously enough, 
in spite of this, Count Nigra, head of the Italian delega- 
tion, made a vigorous speech — urging that the plan be 
perfected.” This is noteworthy. Mr. White adds: “I 
decided to cable our State Department informing them 
fully as to this change in the condition of affairs.” 

Prussian Kultur, with its exaltation of force, which has 
no regard for humanity, and which has sacrificed liberty 
for discipline, has been balked; and the Hohenzollern and 
Hapsburg diabolical aspirations have failed. Together 
with her Allies, America will continue to prepare for a 
durable peace until, in the language of former President 
Taft, we “conquer peace.” 

The defeat of Prussianism, whether brought about 
from within or without, will of itself not be sufficient. 
Out of that defeat must come a constructive arrangement, 
a moral change in international relations, which will have 
behind it an adequate power to safeguard the future 
liberty and peace of nations. In planning international 
reconstruction, like wise builders we must anchor our 
foundations on the solid rock of international good faith; 
otherwise the colossal sacrifices of lives and treasures our 
Allies have made in the past three years, and which from 
now on we will share with them to the fullest, will have 
been made in vain. Therefore no subject can be more 
weighty and worthy of patriotic consideration than the 
wisest method and securest plan for such a reconstruction 
as will promote the development of democracy, and safe- 
guard the liberties of mankind. 

To do this we, together with our gallant Allies, must 
dethrone the German system which militates against 
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the most precious gains of civilization, and which unless 
dethroned would give a world “ Deutschland iiber alles” 
or a rebarbarized international anarchy. 

Germany, in her exaltation of military power under the 
guidance of a false philosophy, lost sight of the moral 
motives that control other governments and other peoples. 
The Emperor of Germany, with a perverted piety, has 
boastfully claimed that he is responsible to no one but 
God — not the God of Nations, but his little Hohen- 
zollern god, which he is serving by breaking every law, 
human and Divine. He has boldly stated: “I take my 
authority from God, and from nobody else; I am respon- 
sible to Him and to Him alone.” Unless the German 
people will enthrone a more righteous God, this war will 
have to go on until we enthrone a more righteous God for 
them, and replace the Divine Right of Kings by the 
Divine Right of the People. Along this avenue have 
marched the majestic forces of Civilization, from the fall 
of Nero to the rise of Washington. 

This war and the mighty forces that are arrayed in it — 
the peace and liberty-loving Allies on the one side, and 
the military dynasties of Germany, Austria and Turkey 
on the other — make clear that a righteous peace can not 
be secured unless through a dominant victory for the 
principles at stake, fortified by an adequate force suffi- 
ciently powerful to guard the future from a like assault 
against the trust of civilization. 

We have not entered this war for conquest or for com- 
merce; we have not entered it to protect us from a threat- 
ened invasion of our soil, but to safeguard our national soul. 
We have not entered it in a spirit of revenge or hatred for 
any people, but in a spirit of humanity, so that we may 
hand down to our children’s children the blessings of 
liberty for which the Fathers of our Republic sacrificed 
their treasures and their blood, and for which we their 
descendants and heritors will show ourselves worthy by 
making every sacrifice of money and men upon the sacred 
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‘ altars of liberty. In this spirit, to use the President’s 
phrase, we enter into “a partnership of democratic na- 
tions — a concert of free people — as shall bring peace 
and safety to all nations, to make the world itself at last 
free.” 


THe HonorasBite Henry Van Dyke 
Lately Ambassador to Holland 


Now that we have been forced into this war by the 
Imperial German menaces and. attacks, the great duty 
for all of us is to realize fully what we have at stake, 
and to spare no effort to win the real victory for our 
righteous cause. We are fighting for liberty and the 
life of our country, just as really as we did in the Revolu- 
tion or in the Civil War. Free speech is precious. But 
there is one thing much more precious, and that is the 
preservation of the free life of our republic. Any inhab- 
itant of this country who puts destructive material into 
the machinery of the ships which are carrying our brave 
boys across the ocean to serve under our flag, is a con- 
structive murderer and a traitor. He should face a 
traitor’s trial and a traitor’s doom. Shooting would be 
too good for him. If convicted he should be hung without 
delay. The same thing is true of every man who puts 
destructive material into the minds of our American 
citizens, urging them to be disloyal or recalcitrant, per- 
suading them to evade or to resist the call which our 
country has made for the service of all its people in the 
defence of its rights and its honor. These men, whether 
they are candidates for the mayoralty or any other office, 
or merely irresponsible emitters of hot air, are in fact try- 
ing to obstruct and impede the action of the Ship of State. 
They are imperilling the unity, the welfare, the success of 
our country in this great struggle which has been forced 
upon her by Germany. Let them reckon with their own 
conscience in the sight of God for their private thoughts 
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and feelings. But if they speak treason, or act treason, or 
incite others to treason, they also must face a traitor’s 
trial and a traitor’s doom. Upon conviction, shooting 
would be too honorable a punishment to inflict upon such 
criminals. When proved guilty, it seems to me, they 
should be promptly hung. For while they go at large and 
continue their nefarious work, they imperil the lives of 
thousands of loyal citizens and the safety of the republic. 

I have really no speech to make to you tonight, gentle- 
men, except that which is contained and embodied in this 
bit of bronze, — a hideous medal struck in Germany to 
commemorate the unlawful and cruel sinking of the 
steamship Lusitania. You know the story of that crime. 
On the 7th of May, 1915, this great passenger vessel, 
unarmed, and crowded with human beings, going their 
lawful errands upon the sea, was torpedoed and sunk off 
the coast of Ireland by a German submarine. More than a 
thousand human beings lost their lives in consequence of 
this atrocious misdeed. Among them were one hundred 
and fourteen innocent and helpless American men, women 
and children. They were drowned without pity, . 


“‘Butchered to make a [German] holiday.” 


The holiday was celebrated certainly in Prussia, and per- 
haps in other parts of the German Empire. The schools 
were let out in order that the little German children might 
make merry over the death of the American children. 
The soldiers in the reserve camps had leave of absence to 
join in the jubilation. The streets were full of flags, and 
the air resounded with cheering and singing. A German 
pastor in a series of discourses on the Sermon on the 
Mount, said: “Whoever cannot bring himself to approve 
from the bottom of his heart the sinking of the Lusitania, 
him we judge to be no true German.” (Deutsche Reden 
In Schwerer Zeit, No. 24, p. 7). To crown all a medal was 
struck to commemorate this glorious achievement of a 
German U boat. This is one of the original medals. On 
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one side it shows a ticket office with Death at the window 
giving out tickets to the innocent passengers. On the 
other side it shows the great ship going down stern fore- 
most into the sea (as a matter of fact she sank bow first) 
and underneath is the inscription, “Big passenger liner 
Lusitania, sunk by German U boat, 5th of May, rors.” 
Why this discrepancy in dates? Because the 5th of May, 
according to the Potsdam time table, was the date ap- 
pointed for the crime. But the Lusitania was detained for 
two days in New York, and so the assassination could not 
be carried out until the 7th. But the medals were already 
prepared with the earlier date on them, and thus the fact 
that the crime was premeditated and committed with 
malice aforethought and prepense, is immortalized in 
bronze. It is a beastly, ugly medal, a characteristic work 
of modern German art. But I keep it as a memento, 
“lest I forget.” 

In my honest judgment it is impossible for decent people 
in the sight of the righteous God, to talk peace or make 
peace with the criminals who instigated, plotted and 
ordered this crime, and who rewarded its principal per- 
petrator, the captain of the U boat, with the highest 
German decoration, until they have been brought to 
repentance and have renounced their evil deeds and made 
reparation for them. 











INDUSTRIAL PEACE AND WORLD PEACE 


ORLD peace will not be attained before we have 
won this war and this war will not be won before 
we have attained industrial peace. 

“If, during the first six months of the war, England had 
experienced an eighth of the strikes and labor disturbances 
which have taken place during the same period in the 
United States, she would have been forced to a dis- 
graceful peace.” ‘That is in substance the repeated public 
statement of a member of the English Munitions Mission, 
and Sir Stephenson Kent, Chairman of that Mission, de- 
clares that victory or defeat may hang upon America’s 
solution of the labor question. The promise of harmony 
between labor and capital, which seemed so bright in the 
early spring, has not been fulfilled; misunderstanding and 
internal strife are imperilling our national purposes. 

At the outset of the war, the Labor Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, of which Mr. Gompers is 
Chairman, announced that “neither employers nor em- 
ployees shall endeavor to take advantage of the country’s 
necessities to change existing standards.” This has been re- 
affirmed in various forms and is frequently called the pledge 
of status quo ante. The Secretary of Labor later made 
it clear at a conference with labor representatives “that 
for the time being no stoppage of work should take place for 
the purpose of forcing recognition of the union.” Neither 
side was to attempt to obtain conditions which they were 
unable to secure during normal times except in so far as 
increased cost of living required wage adjustments. Open 
shops were not to be unionized and closed shops were not 
to be made open. In the face of these pledges it was con- 
trary to all expectation to encounter a state of industrial 
strife which prevents the furnishing of war supplies and 
equipment with the speed which the emergency requires. 
2I 
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The explanation of this condition is not far to seek. 
After an industrial truce was pledged, and our war ac- 
tivities began, a great light burst upon us all and we saw 
more clearly than ever before that the reconstruction of 
Europe meant the possible recasting of our own industrial 
institutions with more democratic control. The American 
Federation of Labor now speaks a different language; it 
opposes stagnation and declares the forces of human 
progress shall not be blocked. The delegates to the 
Buffalo Convention are summoned by inspiring words to 
perform a great responsibility. ‘“‘Under the burning heat 
of necessity, civilization is now in a fluid state... . 
This is a time when the impossible is achieved. It is a 
time when there is no check on audacity of aspiration. 
Such a time is fraught with untold possibilities for good 
or evil. . . . Upon the delegates to the Buffalo Conven- 
tion devolves the duty of proving themselves masters of 
their opportunities and able to take advantage of the 
leadership within their grasp. It is idle to talk of returning 
to the status quo ante—the America and the world of 
before the war have gone never to return.” And again: 
“That group which has the most intelligent self interest 
will control developments.” These are not the words of 
the “‘standpatter” or of those who are oblivious to class 
interest in the hour of national peril; these are the words 
of the eager opportunist and, if examined too closely, are 
irreconcilable with Labor’s earlier pledge. 

This changed psychology explains the special drive which 
organized labor is making to strengthen its hold on indus- 
try. Early in the spring, the absence of strikes was in 
marked contrast with the industrial disturbances of the 
spring and summer of 1916, but as the real significance of 
our industrial metamorphosis dawned upon the con- 
sciousness of organized labor, the state of comparative 
industrial quiet gave way to one of the worst periods of 
industrial disturbances which the country has ever known. 
About 2,000 strikes have taken place since we entered the 
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war, and a very important part of these were called on 
government work to force union principles contrary to 
labor’s specific pledge. Government construction and the 
production of war supplies have been repeatedly inter- 
rupted by strikes for the closed shop, and as I write, 
sympathetic strikes of thousands of satisfied workmen 
have been ordered in shipbuilding and arsenal work to 
force some other contractor, whom they could not reach 
directly, to unionize. The labor leaders openly announced 
that this work could not go on until the government 
forced all such contractors to operate on a closed shop 
basis. Amid the plaudits of the nation, the union leaders 
at the Buffalo Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor called off these strikes pending negotiations at 
Washington, but there was no acknowledgment of the 
wrongfulness of such disturbances in time of war. Like- 
wise the railroad unions again opposing arbitration, 
threaten to paralyze the commerce of the nation and 
nothing but the suggestion of government interference, a 
thing abhorred by unionists, seems likely to avert the 
disaster. Ever since we entered the war instead of enjoy- 
ing a period of comparative industrial peace and national 
unity, in order more effectively to defend this country 
against a world peril, we have been in the throes of indus- 
trial strife. 

It was inevitable, under the strain of war, that the 
weakest point in the body politic should become manifest. 
Like the proverbial chain and its weakest link, the ability 
of the state to carry out such a national purpose as war 
will depend on the strength of the weakest part of its 
organism. Already this weakness has lengthened the war 
and rolled up a bill which must be paid. How can we 
longer hesitate adequately to provide for the difficulty? 
Some constructive plan for the elimination of strikes 
which threaten a national calamity, is the vital question of 
national and military necessity. Obviously the search for 
such a plan involves an examination of the methods 
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whereby Great Britain met similar emergencies, and of 
the attitude of employers and employees in this country 
toward them. The American Federation of Labor having 
particularly invited a British Labor Mission to visit this 
country and offer suggestions, should look with receptive 
mood on the action approved by English unions. 

In England, organized labor had reached a position of 
greater power, both politically and economically, than in 
this country and was able, if it had been unpatriotic 
enough to exact a severe toll from society as the price of 
cooperation essential in the fatéful hour of national peril. 
The important industries of Great Britain were 95% 
organized, while in this country 90% are open shop. In 
Great Britain every twelfth person was a member of 
the union, while in the United States union ranks included 
only every thirty-fifth person. In Great Britain the for- 
bearance of this powerful but united group which could 
easily have forced a dishonorable peace, is one of the ad- 
mirable things of the war and shows the faith which the 
workers still have in their government and democracy. 

When the British government really understood the 
dependence of military success upon industrial activities, 
the Chancellor entered into conferences with organized 
labor in full recognition of the fact that the national pur- 
poses could not be realized unless the codperation of labor 
was secured through some agreement. The restrictions 
which organized labor through its closed shop control had 
gradually thrown about the use of improved machinery, 
the employment of non-union, female or unskilled labor, 
and the maximum output of each employee, as well as 
the repeated interruption due to industrial conflicts, made 
it essential that some understanding should be reached 
between the government and labor as to the reconstruc- 
tion of industry. Unless closed shop restrictions were 
abandoned the war could not be won. Conferences were 
therefore held between representatives of the unions and 
the government acting like independent treaty-making 
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powers, and resulted in the famous Treasury Agreement of 
March, 1915, which prohibited all stoppage of work and 
established compulsory arbitration in the production of 
war supplies. Individual disputes were to be adjusted by 
the firm with a deputation from the workmen, and if 
unable to compose their differences, they were to arbitrate. 
“‘An advisory committee representative of the organized 
workers engaged in production for government require- 
ments” was to be appointed by the government to facil- 
itate the carrying out of the agreement. But perhaps 
more important than all this was the unions’ recognition of 
the fact that “during the war period the relaxation of the 
present trade practices is imperative” and the agreement 
of its representatives that each union be recommended to 
make such changes in its trade customs as may be neces- 
sary to accelerate production. The unions themselves 
admitted that the closed shop must go. But as a condition 
of this abandonment of trade restrictions, it was agreed 
that the government should require each employer to 
undertake that any departure from the ruling practices 
should be only for the period of the war, and that “no 
change in practice made during the war should be allowed 
to prejudice the position of the work people” or their trade 
unions in regard to their “resumption and maintenance 
after the war.” ‘A record of the nature of departure” 
from the prevailing conditions was to be kept, and when- 
ever possible, the workmen and their representatives were 
to be consulted before changes were introduced. Where 
semi-skilled help was introduced for work theretofore per- 
formed by skilled workers, the usual rates were to be 
paid. Then, as if the vision of all parties had failed and 
as if they had entertained the idea that conditions could 
be the same after the war, the agreement closed by say- 
ing: “Nothing in this undertaking is to prejudice the 
position of employers and employees after the war.” Just 
how far this pledge of post-war restoration was necessary, 
will remain undetermined, for there are those who feel that 
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prompt action by the government in limiting employers’ 
profits, would have dissipated the workers’ suspicions of 
profiteering, and substituted a spirit of patriotic codpera- 
tion, without further stipulations. They were willing to 
serve their country, but not willing to swell the profits of 
employers. In England and the United States everything 
points to the assertion that a curtailment of employers’ 
profits is the first essential of a war program for industrial 
peace. 

This treasury agreement in England was immediately 
followed by vigorous governmental action. The Muni- 
tions of War act of July, 1915, embodied the agreement 
and provided that any difference between employers and 
employees which could not be settled by the parties, 
should be left to the Board of Trade. This Board may use 
any suitable means of settlement which already existed 
by agreement between the parties, but if such means of 
settlement are unduly delayed or do not seem expedient, 
it shall refer the issues for arbitration. The awards of the 
Board or arbitrators are binding on the parties, strikes 
and lockouts being forbidden, and any employer or work- 
man acting in contravention is guilty of an offense. A man 
may be sentenced to life imprisonment for inciting a strike. 

The Act applies to factories engaged in the manufacture 
of war equipment, and any other factories where His 
Majesty, by proclamation, finds that the existence of 
some dispute is indirectly prejudicial to the supply of 
munitions. In such establishments any excess of net 
profits above a specified amount is paid into the govern- 
ment exchequer and any change in the wages of workmen 
or the salary of those “engaged in the management or 
direction of the establishment” must be submitted to the 
Ministry of Munitions for his consent. All practices or 
customs tending to restrict production or the employment 
of any special class of persons are declared suspended, and 
any person who attempts to induce anyone to comply with 
any such rule is guilty of an offense. Even the right of 
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workers to go from one job to another is restricted, first 
under the Defense of the Realm act, and later under the 
Munitions Act. Under the latter act, a person who has 
been employed in a controlled establishment within six 
weeks shall not be given employment by anyone else 
unless he receives a certificate of consent, or clearance 
card, from such former employer or from the Ministry if 
the employer wrongfully withholds it. Both employer and 
employees are required by law to comply with any regula- 
tions of the Ministry of Munitions with a view to attaining 
and maintaining a proper standard of efficiency. 

In all controlled establishments it is further required 
that all employees “shall attend regularly and work 
diligently”; that they shall not bring in intoxicating 
liquors or be drunk in the factory or disobey lawful orders. 

Now when you come to enforce such rules by legal 
penalties, the results are startling. A man arrives late or 
loafs and he is tried, convicted, and fined; another man re- 
fuses to operate a certain machine on the ground that it is 
dangerous, and meets with a like fate; men are fined and 
jailed for striking. That is the extraordinary position in 
which England has placed some five thousand establish- 
ments where they are in these matters directed by a 
ministry of munitions with some ten thousand depart- 
mental employees. 


In considering the application of similar remedies in 
this country, the purposes and principles of organized 
labor as developed prior to our entrance into the war, and 
the attitude of government toward them, must be borne 
in mind. We had witnessed statutes seeking the compul- 
sory socialization of capital by restricting the use of its 
combined economic power, but side by side with this 
tendency there had developed anti-social demands and 
practices on the part of organized labor, with an ever 
increasing fear and hostility toward the idea of govern- 
ment regulation. Labor rejected the idea of the compul- 
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sory socialization of unions and demanded that in its 
economic activities the government adopt a policy of 
“hands off”; it declared for the unlimited right to strike 
and boycott, whether in private industry or on public 
utility, in times of peace or times of war, regardless of 
injury to private interests or public welfare. Not that it 
was unfair enough to believe such weapons were always 
justified, but the principle of voluntariness upon which it 
relied required that any social safeguards against such 
abuses must depend solely on its own moral restraint and 
forbearance. It preferred, as Mr. Gompers said of the 
threatened railroad strike of 1916, to entrust its interests 
to the test of its economic power rather than to any 
neutral agency of government. It sought the very oppo- 
site of socialism. 

The principle of voluntariness is not compulsory social- 
ization as the state applies it to capital, and it remains the 
great problem of this and other governments to determine 
how far the supremacy of the state and the sovereignty 
of law may be preserved in dealing with the labor prob- 
lem. If during the war the government intervenes, as it 
has in England, it is probable that in the fluid state of our 
institutions and the tendency toward regulation, it will 
never entirely withdraw and revert to a state of unregu- 
lated economic warfare; if the pressure of national exigen- 
cies cannot force such a move at the present time, it will 
scarcely come for at least an indefinite future. Organized 
labor has the vision to see this and, true to its confidence 
in the success of economic militancy, much as it desires to 
serve its country, halts at such a plunge. 

Even prior to the war employers as a whole were far 
more receptive than the unions to suggestions of state 
interference. When the threatened railroad strikes of 1916 
seemed about to paralyze transportation the managers 
were ready for arbitration and would have welcomed any 
legislation which looked to the regulation of the conditions 
of employment by a disinterested government tribunal. 
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The railroad unions, supported by the American Federation 
of Labor, opposed any plan which substituted either vol- 
untary or compulsory arbitration for the economic power of 
the strike and were prepared to carry out their anti-social 
threats unless substantial concessions were made. Any 
legislation which would serve to establish law and reason 
as against such pitiless economic force was resisted. Even 
the Canadian Industrial Disputes Act, which merely for- 
bids strikes and lockouts on public utilities, pending in- 
vestigation, as well as the Colorado Act which is modeled 
along similar lines, are fiercely denounced. It was prob- 
ably because of this attitude that the three labor mem- 
bers of the Federal Industrial Relations Commission 
declined to unite in the recommendation of the three 
representatives of employers, in favor of compulsory 
investigation of pending disputes on public utilities. 

It was in 1915 that the American Federation of Labor 
rapidly crystallized its views on this subject, and it has 
ever since feared and opposed attempts to regulate its 
activities. Laws limiting the right to strike even on rail- 
roads, will not be obeyed, says Mr. Gompers. In Novem- 
ber, 1916, when offended by a Massachusetts decision 
which declared an anti-injunction law unconstitutional, 
the American Federation of Labor in convention passed a 
resolution which in substance provided that even if the 
legislatures did not amend the laws or the people did not 
see fit to remedy the situation by amending the constitu- 
tion, injunctions issued in labor cases should be defied. 
These incidents, mentioned in an earlier number of this 
Review, marked the eve of our break with Germany and 
illustrate a state of mind which explains labor’s resistance 
to the compulsory adjustment of industrial disputes even 
during the war. The conditions which led to the passage 
of the Adamson Act and the deliberate program of de- 
fiance announced at the 1916 convention of the Federa- 
tion, presented a poor preparation for the effacement of 
individual or class interests which the war requires and 
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the action of the Federation at its November, 1917, Con- 
vention in repeating its defiance of injunctions shows a 
continuing tendency to “rock the boat.” 

But no one who really understands the patriotism of 
labor, despite many unfortunate and contradictory acts, 
is ready to believe that it will not recede from this funda- 
mental tenet of non-interference, if it is properly led by 
public opinion and decisive official utterances from Wash- 
ington. Think what impetus would have been given the 
cause of industrial arbitration for peace and war if the 
president, by firm words had made the most of his oppor- 
tunities both at the Buffalo Convention of the Federation 
and in dealing with the Railroad Brotherhood Chiefs. 

One difficulty is the temperament of this administra- 
tion, which avoids issues until compelled to face them. 
The policy of “watchful waiting” represents a trait of 
caution manifesting itself in more directions than Mexico, 
and now finding expression in the treatment of the grave 
problems with which the industrial situation has con- 
fronted the government. It is believed that if the Pres- 
ident fully explained the gravity of the situation, which 
will surely exact its toll of blood and money, and came 
boldly out for the compulsory adjustment of disputes dur- 
ing the war, the country and the majority of the workers 
themselves would rally to his support and strikes would be 
largely eliminated as they have been in England. The 
representatives of capital and labor should be summoned 
to a joint conference with the government, to agree upon a 
plan that should be enacted into law. Instead of pursuing 
such a course the government, mindful of the delicacy of 
the situation, has approached the problem with an in- 
decision and tenderness which argues a great timidity, or a 
greater peril. 

Let us turn to the record, as an outside observer sees 
it. The existence of extensive strikes which impeded 
important work so alarmed the administration that on 
August gth the Council of National Defense announced 
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the creation of a Labor Adjustment Commission which 
would settle labor disputes in private plants having 
government contracts. This Commission was to be com- 
posed of nine members — three representatives of em- 
ployers, three representatives of labor, and three repre- 
sentatives of the government. It was empowered to 
hear and determine labor disputes in certain factories doing 
government work, and its awards were to be binding alike 
upon employers and employees. At its hearings the 
parties were to be represented in the presentation of their 
case by such persons as they might select, in accordance 
with rules to be laid down by the Commission. It was 
further provided that all government contracts should 
include a clause that employer and employee should abide 
by the decisions of the commission. 

Immediately after this announcement it was reported 
that the plan was opposed by Mr. Gompers, who filed 
objections to that part which stipulated that workmen 
should be bound by the decisions of the Commission. It 
ran counter to the fundamental concept of militant 
unionism and presented unpleasant complications with 
its old enemies — non-union labor and rival unions. This 
opposition seems to have effectively placed a quietus on 
the plan and the members of the Adjustment Commission 
are yet to be appointed. Though months have passed 
since the announcement, it still remains a paper program. 

The necessity for some such arrangements in shipyards 
throughout the country, and particularly on the Pacific 
Coast, became more pressing than all other considerations, 
and on August 25th it was announced that an agreement 
had been reached between the government and the labor 
chiefs by which disputes in shipyards where work is most 
necessary to national defense might be speedily adjusted 
without interruption. The agreement provides for an 
adjustment board of three — one to be appointed by the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, one by Samuel Gompers, and one by the President to 
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represent the public which shall deal with disputes in gov- 
ernment shipyards. If trouble arises in privately owned 
plants the local labor interests and the employer are each 
to name a representative. If navy work is involved, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or his representative, may sit, and 
if, under these circumstances, a tie should eventuate, the 
Chairman of the Council of National Defense, or his 
representative, casts the deciding vote. The contractors 
in each district and the representatives of the International 
Labor Organizations affected or the board itself, if they 
fail to agree, are to select examiners, who, if they cannot 
make adjustment of labor disputes in a particular plant, 
are to report to the board. 

But again when the vexed questions of compulsory 
arbitration or legal enforcement arise, there is the usual 
tenderness, even though the field was limited to ship- 
yards as against the general commission provided for on 
August 9th. On this point the agreement provides that 
“the decisions of the board will, in so far as this memoran- 
dum may be capable of achieving such result, be final and 
binding on all parties (italics ours)” and at any time after 
six months the majority of the crafts affected may require 
that the issues be re-opened for adjustment. What do 
these strange words mean? Hitherto we had believed that 
an arbitration was final and binding or it was not final and 
binding, but an arbitration which is only final in so far as 
the agreement is capable of achieving such result, is a 
most peculiar institution. 

At about the same time, an agreement having the 
approval of the United States Shipping Board, the Secre- 
tary of War, the International Longshoreman’s Associa- 
tion, the Secretary of Labor, the president of the American 
Federation of Labor and the shipping operators, was an- 
nounced to consider and adjust all disputes arising in 
connection with the loading and unloading of vessels at 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Ports. It provided for a 
national commission composed of Mr. Walter Lippman as 
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representing the War Department, Mr. T. V. O’Connor, 
representing the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, a representative of the shipping board and a repre- 
sentative of the carriers. As a last resort this Commission 
is a board for final arbitration. 

August and September seem to have been the fateful 
months, and following protests against the character of 
shops to which army contracts for clothing were awarded, 
a board of control for labor standards in such matters was 
appointed by the Secretary of War. Its recommenda- 
tions resulted in the drafting of new contract clauses pro- 
viding for strict enforcement of the eight-hour law, ob- 
servance of state labor laws, safeguards for sanitation, and 
similar matters. Most significant are the provisions that 
“The contractor shall enter into collective bargaining 
arrangements with his employees” and advise the de- 
partment as to all labor disputes which are to be settled 
by the Secretary of War or according to his directions. 
Moreover the refusal of the contractor to confer with 
representatives of the employees “shall entitle the govern- 
ment at its option to cancel the agreement.” 


Still strikes of a serious character continued and early 
in September the National Industrial Conference Board, 
the greatest federation of employers in this country, speak- 
ing for some 18,000 manufacturers, came out for arbitra- 
tion during the period of the war. It recommended to the 
Council of National Defense which had solicited its advice 
and suggestions, that a federal board be created with 
power to adjust labor disputes growing out of employment 
on war production for the government. 


To such board shall be primarily referred for final settlement 
all major disputes of the nature suggested, with full power to 
create all machinery necessary to execute its functions. Its 
decisions must bind all parties to the dispute. It should be 
constituted equally of representatives of employees, employers 
and the government, representatives of the latter to hold the 
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deciding voice in the event of an equal division of opinion. It is 
to be further understood and agreed that there shall be no 
interruption of production by strike, lockout or other means 
within the control of the employer or employee. 


The document, from which this is but an extract, is 
couched in language of dignity and restraint, giving ex- 
pression to moderate and conciliatory ideas entirely con- 
sistent with labor’s spring pledge. It asks all labor and 
capital to stand on the platform of status quo ante except 
where wage adjustments are required by the increased 
cost of living, and suggests that the Council of National 
Defense “‘call at the earliest convenient date, a conference 
of representative national and international officers of 
American trade unions that they may be requested to 
join in the pledge here made on behalf of employers.” 

This manifesto, drafted by a patriotic group of men 
intensely desiring to serve their country, was later con- 
curred in by other associations of employers until the 
total backing reached 60,000 concerns employing some 
10,000,000 people and comprehending over 90% of the 
industries in question. Likewise, before the month of 
September had run out the United States Chamber of 
Commerce at Atlantic City presented a similar recom- 
mendation. But all this backing was without avail. 
The Council of National Defense upon which Mr. Gom- 
pers holds the high position of chairman of the advisory 
labor committee, still holds this recommendation of the 
Conference Board undisposed of and apparently finds 
itself embarrassed to speak frankly on the subject al- 
though the proposal seems but a mild form of substituting 
arbitration by agreement, rather than by stringent laws 
such as those accepted by organized labor in Great Britain. 

But while this recommendation was before this govern- 
mental body for judicial consideration, Mr. Gompers 
takes the almost incredible course of publicly denouncing 
the plan and its proposers. In the October number of 
the Federationist, he displays that heated opposition and 
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defiance which undoubtedly explain the government’s 
policy of “watchful waiting.” The “acceptance of this 
proposal is unthinkable,” he says, and “even if any con- 
stituted authority should attempt to bind and tie the 
working people to be exploited by this Eight Billion Dollar 
corporation, it would fail.” The criticism was one of 
epithets and adjectives rather than of reason. The pro- 
posal of these associations, says Mr. Gompers, demon- 
strates “that the autocrats of America are economic. 
Like the old Bourbon despots they have learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing. Their program proposes to assure 
the employers war opportunities for exploitations and the 
aggrandisement of special privileges.”” This is the answer 
which this group of employers, invited to advise the gov- 
ernment, received unofficially from the chairman of the 
Labor Committee of the Council of National Defense in 
an undisposed of matter before that Council. It was sub- 
stantially but an endorsement of a plan which the govern- 
ment had announced a month before, and it met with 
words ill calculated to promote industrial harmony and 
codperation. One likes better the words of Mother Jones 
at the recent convention of the Southwestern miners, 
which was considering the elimination of strikes during the 
war. ‘Help the Government now to lick the Kaiser,” 
she says, ‘‘then we’ll lick hell out of the operators;” or the 
words of Hon. James H. Thomas, the famous English 
Labor Leader who says: ‘‘Before the War, capital and 
labor in England were as far apart as the poles, and 
Revolution was never nearer. When the common enemy 
appeared at our gate, we stood united to defeat it. While 
this danger lasts there shall be an industrial peace; we will 
forget our temporary grievances; we'll fight them out 
later.” This is the prevailing spirit between capital and 
labor throughout Great Britain. Their object, says Sir 
Stephenson Kent, “is to beat Germany in the shortest 
time possible with the least possible loss of human life. 
To do that, we have to quit quarreling among our- 
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selves. ... We have to use every man and woman at 
one hundred percent of his or her capacity.” 

The arbitration proposal of the Conference Board 
demonstrated just the opposite of what Mr. Gompers 
claimed for it. Those who invite the government to inter- 
vene as an impartial tribunal are not economic autocrats, 
and if they had such autocratic economic power they 
would probably not seek the intervention of anyone. It 
is those who are on top — those who have the greater 
economic or physical power — who oppose the interference 
of government; it is those dominated by a greater power 
and without remedy for the correction of injustices who 
invite intervention. This significant proposal of these 
60,000 manufacturers and the opposition which it met from 
organized labor either involves an invidious comparison 
of patriotism or it is the greatest recognition of the power 
of labor and the yielding of capitalistic absolutism that 
this country has ever known. The opposition of labor to 
government regulation is as much a demonstration of its 
confidence in its economic power as its restiveness under 
constitutional restrictions is an assertion of political 
power. For capital to invite this administration with its 
well known leanings, to interfere in the labor problem, is 
quite a staggering proposal. 


That is where the issue is left at the present time, and 
the American Federation of Labor in convention at 
Buffalo, while manifesting a desire to avoid strikes, has 
suggested no remedy more effective than meeting em- 
ployers face to face and trying to agree in each particular 
case nor does the Convention address of our president do 
better. Government mediation in a number of trades has 
led to working agreements with arbitration clauses but as 
a whole the evil remains unremedied at this writing. 

Notwithstanding the war emergency, labor unions 
throughout the country are fighting harder than ever 
before to unionize shops which were formerly open shops, 
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and in one instance at least employers have wrongfully en- 
deavored to open union shops. Take it all in all, it is 
labor which is trying to seize the present opportunity to 
come nearer to its goal, while employers, seeing the writing 
on the wall, are demanding the status quo ante. The 
Federationist expresses this frankly and confesses its 
abandonment of its spring pledge when it says that 
‘*Because employers see in a war for democracy an oppor- 
tunity for a great forward movement in establishing hu- 
man opportunities, they come with a plan which proposes 
to take advantage of the war to block the forward move- 
ment of humanity.” Labor objects to proposals of 
stagnation when all social and economic forces are fluid. 

However true these generalities may be, there are cer- 
tain grim necessities which must be faced, and as stated 
by the English mission, we must view this matter in 
terms of national defense rather than social reform. 

To force the discussion of the closed shop issue at this 
time, is to interject the most controversial question in 
American industry with resulting bitterness and industrial 
warfare. To adopt the closed shop regime is to hobble the 
nation in its hour of direst need. England, finding closed 
shop restrictions incompatible with her war purposes 
threw them off and with the consent of her all powerful but 
patriotic unions, adopted the open shop as a war necessity. 
In this country certain unions, failing in true understand- 
ing, are seeking to prevent the employment of non- 
unionists, in some branches of national service and to 
fasten closed shop rules on industries which knew them 
not in times of peace. All this clashes with the idea of 
universal service. There must be unity and unanimity of 
service, and those who interrupt the production of muni- 
tions, because of the employment of non-unionists, are 
sadly lacking in imagination. In despair one thinks only 
of the cry from the cross, “Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” When the country needs the 
service of everyone, who shall say it nay? The extension 
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of the closed shop and any attempt to secure its adoption 
and enforcement in new fields must be forbidden as a 
war measure; it is economically disastrous and fatal to 
national safety. 

The line of constructive action seems so obvious that 
one wonders why it has not been tried. It isn’t for labor 
to insist upon its full rights; it isn’t for employers to 
profiteer or devise a scheme in private conclave and then 
expect labor to adopt it. The government should call 
together the leaders of all important unions and the 
captains of industry for a joint conference at which a plan 
of industrial peace for war shall be adopted. Such a plan 
would correspond to the famous treasury agreement in 
England, and should in like manner be followed by Con- 
gressional Legislation for its execution and enforcement. 
How far the details of the English scheme are applicable 
would be one of the problems of the conference, but the 
conference itself would constitute the greatest recognition 
of organized labor ever vouchsafed by capital, and would 
do more than anything else to oust the employers from 
their indefensible position of refusing to recognize labor 
unions. Union recognition and the open shop is a good 
platform. 


The Unpopular Review 
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THE QUEST OF THE LOST DIGAMMA 


HERE was once, many years ago, a club of col- 
lege undergraduates which called itself the Lost 
Digamma. The digamma, I am informed, is a letter that 
was lost in pre-historic times from the Greek alphabet. 
A prudent alphabet would have offered a reward at once 
and would have beaten up the bushes all about, but evi- 
dently these remedies were neglected, for the letter was 
not found. As the years went on the other letters gradu- 
ally assumed its duties. Those who are practiced in such 
matters claim to discover evidence of the letter now and 
then in their reading. Perhaps the missing letter still 
gives a false quantity to a vowel or shifts an accent. It is 
remembered, as it were, by its vacant chair. Or rather, 
like a ghost it haunts a word, rattling a warning to us 
lest we disarrange a syllable. Its absence, however, in 
the flesh, despite the lapse of time — for it went off so 
long ago that the mastodon was still wandering on the 
pleasant uplands— its continued absence vexes the 
learned. They scan old texts for an improper syllable 
and mark the time upon their fingers, if possibly a jolting 
measure may offer them a clue. Although it must appear 
that the digamma — if it yet rambles alive somewhere 
beneath the moon — has by this time grown a beard 
and is lost beyond recognition, still old gentlemen meet 
weekly and read papers to one another on the progress 
of the search. Like the old woman of the story they still 
keep a light burning in their study windows against the 
wanderer’s return. 

Now it happened once that a group of undergraduates, 
stirred to sympathy beyond the common usage of the 
classroom, formed themselves into a club to aid in the 
search. It is not recorded that they were the deepest 
students in the class, yet mark their zeal! On a rumor 
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arising from the president that the presence of the lost 
digamma was suspected the group rushed together of an 
evening, for there was an instinct that the digamma, 
like the raccoon, was easiest trapped at night. To stay 
their stomachs against a protracted search, for their 
colloquies sat late, they ordered a plentiful dinner to be 
put before them. I do not know to a certainty the place 
of their meeting, but I choose to fancy that it was an 
upper room in a modest restaurant that went by the name 
of Mory’s— not the modern Mory’s that affects the 
manners of a club, but the original Temple Bar remem- 
bered justly for its ale and golden-bucks. Never, O 
hungriest of readers, has cheese spluttered on toast with 
such hot delight. Never have such fair round eggs perched 
upon the top. The hen who laid the golden egg — if 
indeed it was really she who worked the miracle at Mory’s 
— must have clucked like a braggart when the smoking 
dish came in. But maybe in those older days your wealth 
stretched to a mutton chop with bacon on the side. It 
was so big that it curled up like an anchovy to get upon 
your plate. The sheep that bore it must have outtopped 
the horse. The hills must have shook beneath his tread. 
With what eagerness you squared your lean elbows for 
the feast, with your knife and fork turned upward in your 
fists. 

But chops in these modern days are retrograde. Sheep 
have fallen to a decadent race. The hen that laid the 
golden egg is dead. 

Such was the zeal which the members of the Lost 
Digamma spent in those older days upon their quest that 
belated wayfarers — if a legend of the district be believed — 
have stopped upon the curb and have enquired the 
meaning of the glad shouts that issued from the window, 
and they have gone off marveling at the enthusiasm 
attendant on this high endeavor. It is rumored that once 
when the excitement of the chase had gone to an un- 
usual height, and the students were beating their Tobies 
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on the table, one of them, a fellow of uncommon ardor, 
lunging forward, got salt upon the creature’s tail. The 
exploit overturned the table, and so rocked the house 
that Louis, who was the guardian of the place, put his 
nose above the stairs and cooled the meeting. Had it 
not been for his interference — he was a good-natured 
fellow but unacquainted with the frenzy that marks the 
scholar — the lost digamma might have been trapped, 
to the lasting glory of the college. 

As to the farther progress of the club I am not informed. 
Doubtless it ran an honorable course, but never again was 
the lost digamma so nearly in its grasp. If it still meets 
upon its labors, a toothless member boasts of that night 
of its highest glory, and those who have gathered to his 
words, rap their mugs upon the table. 

Reader, it would be unjust to assume that you are so 
poor a student as myself. Doubtless you are a scholar 
and can discourse deeply of the older centuries. You 
know the ancient Works of Tweedledum and can distin- 
guish to a hair’s breadth twixt him and Tweedledee. 
Learning is candy on the tooth. Perhaps you stroke 
your beard and give a nimble reason for the lightning. 
To you the hills have whispered how they came; and the 
streams their purpose and ambition. You have studied 
the first shrinkage of the earth when the plains wrinkled 
and broke into mountain peaks. The mystery of the stars 
is to you as familiar as your garter. If such depth is yours, 
I am content to sit before you like a bucket below a tap. 

At your banquet I sit as a poor relation. If the viands 
hold, I fork a cold morsel from your dish — 

But modesty must not gag me. I do myself somewhat 
lean toward knowledge. I run to a dictionary’ on a dis- 
putec word, and I point my inquisitive nose upon the 
page like a careful schoolman. On a spurt I pry into an 
uncertain date, but I lack the perseverance and the wake- 
fulness for sustained endeavor. To repair my infirmity, 
I frequently go among those of steadier application, if 
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haply their devotion may prove contagious. It was but 
lately that I dined with a group of the Cognoscenti. 
There were light words at first, as when a juggler care- 
lessly tosses up a ball or two just to try his hand before 
he displays his genius — a jest or two, into which I en- 
tered as an equal. In these shallow moments we waded 
through our soup. But we had hardly got beyond the 
fish when the company plunged into a greater depth. 
I soon discovered that I was among persons skilled in 
those economic and social studies that now most stir us. 
My neighbor on the left offered to gossip with me on the 
latest evaluations and eventuations — for such were her 
pleasing words — in the department of knowledge dearest 
to her. While I was still fumbling for a response, my 
neighbor on the right, abandoning her meat, informed me 
of the progress of a survey of charitable organizations 
that was then under way. By mischance, however, while 
flipping up the salad on my fork, I dropped a morsel on 
the cloth, and I was so intent in manceuvring my plates 
and spoons to cover up the speck, that I lost a good part of 
her discourse. I was still, however, making a tolerable 
pretense of attention, when a learned person across the 
table was sharp enough to see that I was a novice in the 
gathering. For my improvement, therefore, he fixed 
his great round glasses in my direction. In my confusion 
they seemed burning-lenses hotly focussed on me. Under 
such a glare, he thought, my tender sprouts of knowledge 
must spring up to a full maturity. Consequently, when 
he had got my attention, he proceeded to lay out the din- 
ner into calories, which I now discovered to be a kind of 
heat or nutritive unit. He cast his appraisal on the meat 
and vegetables, and turned an ear toward the pantry 
door if by chance he might catch a hint of the dessert for 
his estimate, but by this time, being over-wrought, I 
gave up all pretense; and put my coarse attention on my 
plate. 

Sometimes I fall on better luck. It was but yesterday 
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that I sat waiting for a book in the Public Library — for 
a scheme was brewing in me that required facts for its 
proper mixture — when a young woman came in and sat 
beside me on the common bench. Immediately she 
opened a monstrous note-book, and fell to studying it. 
I had myself been reading a book, but I had held it at a 
stingy angle against the spying of my neighbors. As the 
young woman was of a more open nature, she laid hers 
out flat. Although I withhold my own, it is my weakness 
to pry upon another’s book. Especially if it be old and 
worn —a musty history or an essay from the past — I 
squirm and edge myself until I come into position to read 
the title, and I follow faithfully the reader’s thumb. 

My curiosity was now stirred by the young woman’s 
note-book, so I cast my eye in her direction. 

At the top of each page she had written the title of a 
book, with a space below for comment, now well filled. 
There were a hundred of these titles, and all of them con- 
cerned John Paul Jones. She busied herself scratching 
and amending her notes. The whole was thrown into such 
a snarl of interlineation, was so disfigured with revision, 
and the writing so started up the margins to get breath 
at the top, that I wondered how she could possibly bring 
a straight narrative out of the confusion. Yet here was 
a book growing up beneath my very nose. If in a year’s 
time — or perhaps in a six-month, if the manuscript 
is not hawked too long among the publishers — if when 
again the nights are raw, a new biography of John Paul 
Jones appear, and you cut its leaves while your legs 
are stretched out upon the hearth, I bid you to recognize 
as its author my companion on the bench. Although she 
did not have beauty to rouse a bachelor, yet she had 
an agreeable face and, if a soft white collar of pleasing 
fashion be evidence, she put more than a scholar’s care 
upon her dress. 

I am not entirely a novice in a library. Once I gained 
admittance to the Reading Room of the British Museum, 
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— no light task, even before the war. This was the man- 
ner of it. First I went among the policemen who fre- 
quent the outer corridors, and inquired for a certain 
office which I had been told controlled its affairs. The 
third policeman had heard of it, and sent me off with 
directions. Presently I went through an obscure doorway, 
traversed a mean hall with a dirty gas-jet at the turn, 
and came before a wicket. A dark man with the blood 
of a Spanish inquisitor asked my business. I told him I 
was a poor student, without taint of heresy, who sought 
knowledge. He stroked his chin as though it were a 
monstrous improbability. He looked me up and down, 
but this might have been merely a secular inquiry on the 


chance that I bulged with explosives. He then dipped his 
pen in an ancient well— it was from such dusty fount 
that the warrant for Saint Bartholomew went forth — then 
bidding me be careful in my answers, he cocked his head 
and shut his less suspicious eye lest it might yield to mercy. 
At last he asked my name in full, middle name and all, 
as though villainy might lurk in an initial — my hotel, 
my length of stay in London, my residence in America, 
my occupation, the titles of the books I sought. When 
he had done, I offered him my age and my favorite sport, 
in order that material for a monograph might be at hand 
if at last I came to fame, but he silenced me with his cold 
eye. He now thrust a pamphlet in my hands, and told 
me to sit alongside and read it. It contained the rules 
that govern the use of the Reading Room. It was eight 
pages long, and intolerably dry, and toward the end I 
nodded. Awaking with a start, I was about to hold up 
my hands for the adjustment of the thumb-screws — 
for in my sleep I had fallen on a nightmare — indeed, 
I was on the point of baring myself for the pincers — 
when he softened. The Imperial Government was now 
pleased to admit me to the Reading Room for such knowl- 
edge as might lie in my capacity. 

The Reading Room is used chiefly by authors, gray 
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fellows mostly, dried and wrinkled scholars who come here 
to pilfer innocently from antiquity. They sit at great 
desks with ingenious shelves and racks, and they write 
all day long, and copy excerpts from the older authors. 
If one of them hesitates and seems to chew upon his pencil, 
it is but indecision whether Hume or Buckle will weigh 
heavier on his page. Or if one of them looks up from his 


desk in a blurred near-sighted manner, it is because his 


eyes have been so stretched upon the distant centuries, 
that they can hardly focus ona room. If the day is bright 
motes play in the scant sunlight. If a scholar chances to 
sneeze because of the infection, let it be his consolation 


that the dust arises from the most ancient and respected 


authors! Pages move silently about with musty tomes 


in their arms. Other tomes, whose use is past, they bear 
off to the shades below. 
I am told that once in a while a student of fresher com- 


plexion gets in — a novitiate with the first scholastic down 
upon his cheek — a tender stripling on his first high quest 
— a broth of a boy barely off his primer — but no sooner 
is he set than he feels unpleasantly conspicuous among 
his elders. Most of these youths bolt, offering to the 
doorman as a pretext some neglect — a forgotten mission 
at a book-stall — an errand with a tailor. Even those 
few who remain because of a greater passion for their 
studies, find it to their comfort to mend their condition. 
Either they put glasses on their noses or they affect a 
limp. I know one stout youth who was so consumed with 
desire for history, yet so modest against exposure, that he 
bargained with a beggar for his crutch. It was, however, 
the rascal’s only livelihood. This crutch and his piteous 
whimper had worked so profitably on the crowd, that in 
consequence he put a price upon it that fell beyond the 
student’s purse. My friend, therefore, practiced a palsy, 
until being perfect in the part, he took his seat without 
notice or embarrassment. Alas, the need of these pre- 
tenses is but short. Such is the contagion of the place — 
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a breath from Egypt comes up from the lower stacks — 
that a youth’s appearance, like a dyer’s hand, is soon 
subdued to what it works in. In a month or so a general 
dust has settled on him. Too often learning is a Rip Van 
Winkle’s flagon. 

On a rare occasion I have myself been a student, and 
have plied my book with diligence. Not long ago I spent 
a week of agreeable days reading the many versions of 
Shakespeare that were played upon the stage from the 
Restoration through the eighteenth century. These 
are well known to scholars, but the general reader is per- 
haps unfamiliar how horribly Shakespeare was perverted. 
From this material I thought I might lay out an instructive 
paper; how, for example, the whirling passion of Lear was 
once wrought to soft and pleasant uses for a holiday. 
Cordelia is rescued from the villains by the hero Kent, 
who cries out in a transport, “Come to my arms, thou 
loveliest, best of women!”’ The scene is laid in the woods, 
but as night comes on, Cordelia’s old nurse appears. A 
scandal is averted. Goneril grinds her teeth. Regan 
crunches hers. They go off together and drown them- 
selves. Whereupon Kent marries Cordelia, and they reign 
happily ever after. As for Lear, he advances into a gentle 
convalescence. Before the week is out he will be sunning 
himself beneath his pear tree and babbling of his early days. 

And then John Timbs was to have been my text, who 
was an antiquary of the nineteenth century. I had come 
frequently on his books. They are seldom found in the 
first-hand shops. More appropriately they are offered 
where the older books are sold — where there are racks 
before the door for the rakings of the place, and inside 
a musty smell of leather. If there are barrels in the 
basement, stocked and overflowing, it is sure that a vol- 
ume of Timbs is upon the premises. 

I visited the Public Library and asked a sharp-nosed 
person how I might best learn about John Timbs. I 
followec the direction of his wagging thumb. The ac- 
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counts of the encyclopedias are meagre, a date of birth 
and of death, a few facts of residence, the titles of his 
hundred and fifty books, and little more. Some neglect 
him entirely; skipping lightly from Timbrel to Timbuctoo. 
Indeed, Timbuctoo turned up so often that even against 
my intention I came to a knowledge of the place. It lies 
against the desert and exports ostrich feathers, gums, 
salts and kolanuts. Nor are timbrels to be scorned. They 
were used —I quote precisely — “‘by David when he 
danced before the ark.” Surely not Noah’s ark! I must 
brush up on David. 

Timbs is matter for an engaging paper. His passion 
was London. He had a fling at other subjects — a dozen 
books or so— but his graver hours were given to the study 
of London. There is hardly a park or square or street, 
palace, theatre or tavern that did not yield its secrets 
to him. Here and there an upstart building, too new for 
legend, may have had no gossip for him, but all others 
John Timbs knew, and the personages who lived in them. 
Also he knew whether they were of a sour temper, whether 
they were rich or poor, and if poor, what shifts and pre- 
tenses they practiced. He knew the windows of the town 
where the beaux commonly ogled the passing beauties. 
He traced the walls of the old city, and explored the lanes. 
Unless I am much mistaken, there is not a fellow of the 
Dunciad to whom he has not assigned a house. Nor is 
any man of deeper knowledge of the clubs and coffee- 
houses and taverns. One would say that he had sat at 
Will’s with Dryden, and that he had gone to Button’s 
arm in arm with Addison. Did Goldsmith journey to 
his tailor for a plum-colored suit, you may be sure that 
Timbs tagged him at the elbow. There has scarcely been 
a play acted in London since the days of Burbage which 
Timbs did not chronicle. 

But presently I gave up the study of John Timbs. 
Although I had accumulated interesting facts about him, 
and had got so far as to lay out several amusing para- 
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graphs, still I could not fit them together to an agreeable 
result. It was as though I could blow a melodious C 
upon a horn, and lower down a dulcet G, but failed to make 
a tune of them. 

But although my studies so far have been unsuccessful, 
doubtless I shall persist. Even now I have several topics 
in mind that may yet serve for pleasant papers. If I 
fail, it will be my comfort that others better than myself 
achieve but a half success. Although the digamma 
escapes our salt, somewhere he lurks on the lonely moun- 
tains. And often when our lamps burn late, we fancy 
that we catch a distant waving of his tail and hear him 
padding across the night. But although we lash ourselves 
upon the chase and strain forward in the dark, the timid 
beast runs on swifter feet and scampers off. 
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THE NEXT STEP IN RAILWAY 
LEGISLATION 


Governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. — Jefferson. 


HEN Henry IV himself accepted the Catholic re- 
ligion, but granted toleration to the Protestants, 
with the right to maintain armies, garrison certain towns, 
and hold political assemblies, it was simply erecting a 
state within the state. Two bodies cannot occupy the 
same space at the same time in politics any more than in 
physics. The Protestants soon began to exercise the 
powers of sovereignty. They actually levied a tax of 
1,500,000 livres upon the King himself, Louis XIII, when 
on the way to Spain to secure a bride. The situation soon 
became intolerable, and when Richelieu assumed the reins 
of government at Paris he determined to destroy the new 
rival. In pursuance of this policy the Protestants were 
deprived of their special military and political rights, by 
which they ceased to form a state within the state. 
When Jefferson said that “governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed” he never 
meant that every individual must consent to every act 
that affects him, much less that every individual, or small 
group of individuals, should be left free to assert rights 
which contravene the rights of the majority. Such a situa- 
tion would lead to anarchy, or the subjugation of the ma- 
jority by the minority. Such is the situation confronting 
the American people today, as the outgrowth of the rail- 
road troubles. The railroad brotherhoods are seeking to 
exercise powers of the state. Indeed, they have exercised 
them, and will continue to do so, unless controlled by that 
state which is the state of all the people, just as it has 
taken over the control of the railway managers. 
Until about 1887 we followed very much of a laissez 
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faire policy and left every man to take care of himself. 
The earlier railroads were built in a haphazard fashion with 
no great connecting systems. While they made war upon 
each other the people looked on with indifference. Then 
they began to combine and build up great systems, gather- 
ing up the reins of power. The shipping public was plun- 
dered, the stock-holders often were robbed, and the em- 
ployes were not given a deal any too square. When 
the public complained the railroads only laughed and 
gathered in more of the powers of the state. 

In wrath the public turned to'the remnants of the state 
and national governments, and demanded redress. For- 
tunately enough power was still left for action, though it 
took fifteen years of agitation to secure the first step for 
national control. In 1887 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was created and clothed with certain powers for 
the purpose of preventing rebates and other unfair dis- 
criminations. After a while the commission took its 
business seriously, and interpreted the law about fair 
dealing to clothe it with the rate making power, but the 
Supreme Court stripped it of this power. Nine years 
later (1906) it was given the power to prescribe just and 
reasonable maximum rates and to call for monthly reports 
of earnings and expenses. In IgI0 it was given the power 
to fix rates after a hearing held without previous com- 
plaint. 

All of this legislation professedly was for the protection 
of the public against the railroad managers. It was de- 
signed to destroy the state which was rising within the 
state. Still further regulation in favor of the public is 
found in the laws limiting the hours of continuous work 
for certain employes, such as enginemen, switchmen, 
telegraphers, etc., though the employes as such shared in 
the benefits of this. The same may be said of the various 
laws about safety appliances. In the matter of wages, 
the managers and employes were left to fight it out for 
themselves, 
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By and by the managers, caught on the one hand be- 
tween the pressure of the stockholders demanding divi- 
dends and the employes demanding higher wages, and, 
on the other hand, the shippers calling for better service 
and “‘reasonable” rates, began to demand more considera- 
tion in the matter of rate making. 

Meantime another state within the state was being 
built up. The employes began to organize and make 
demands of particular roads. Then individual brother- 
hoods acted in concert in making demands of different 
roads. Next several brotherhoods began to make identical 
demands of several roads. In 1914 the enginemen and 
firemen united in concerted demands upon the roads 
west of the Mississippi, and secured them through the 
friendly offices of the President, who persuaded the rail- 
roads to yield in order to save the country the incon- 
veniences of a strike. In 1916 the four brotherhoods made 
identical demands of all the railways of the United States, 
and threatened to tie them up with a strike, and Congress 
joined them in forcing the roads to yield. Such has been 
the process of building this state within the state. In 
order to strengthen it still farther, they are now trying to 
get other unions to join them. 

Practically no effort has been made to curb the power 
of this state. The Erdman (1898) and Newlands Acts 
(1913) have offered optional arbitration, but the brother- 
hoods have rejected it. 

On the other hand, the railroads acknowledged the 
superiority of the people’s state about ten years ago, and 
have since been working more or less in harmony with 
state and national commissions. When they need more 
money they ask permission to raise their rates. In 1915 
they secured permission to do this, and straightway the 
four great brotherhoods, which are mainly responsible 
for running the trains, the enginemen, firemen, conductors, 
and flagmen, demanded a share of the proceeds, in the 
form of an eight hour day without any reduction in wages 
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hitherto received for ten hours’ work, and threatened, if 
the demand was not granted, to tie up all the roads of the 
nation by a strike. 

A few days before this demand was presented (March 30, 
1916) Senator Newlands got through the Senate a resolu- 
tion providing for a committee with instructions to in- 
vestigate “‘the efficiency of the existing system of govern- 
ment regulation of transportation, in protecting the 
rights of shippers and carriers, and in promoting the public 
interest;” also “the subject of government ownership 
of all public utilities, such as telegraph, telephone, express 
companies, and railroads engaged in interstate commerce;”’ 
also, to report on “the comparative worth and efficiency 
of government regulation and control as compared with 
government ownership and operation.” 

Here was a case testing the efficiency of the govern- 
ment in “protecting the rights of shippers and carriers, 
and in promoting the public interest.” All efforts at 
mediation failed, and the trainmen refused to arbitrate. 
The country was alarmed, little short of terrified. Then 
came the Adamson law, which was passed by Congress 
and signed by the President under duress. This law de- 
creed the eight hour day at the existing scale of wages, 
with pay for overtime, and provided for observation of the 
working of the law to see whether the roads must be al- 
lowed an increase of rates to meet the increased expense. 
Nothing was said about investigating the wages, to see if 
any should be changed, but the roads were peremptorily 
forbidden to pay less for eight hours of work than they 
were paying for ten, until a commission had investigated 
the matter for not less than six months nor more than 
nine. 

The railway managers maintained that the Adamson 
law was not an hour law but a wage law, one that in- 
creases wages. The trainmen maintained exactly the 
opposite view. Many people may agree with the train- 
men that eight hours is the proper workday, but most peo- 
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ple probably agree with the managers in their contention 
that this particular law is a wage law and not an hour law. 
It certainly will result in one of three things, or a combi- 
nation of them: increased efficiency, the employment of 
more men, or the payment of more wages for working 
the same length of time the men were working before the 
law was passed. The last is the one most likely to happen, 
though there may be a little of the second. 

Somebody will have to pay for this increase. The train- 
men claim that the railroads are able to pay it now, and 
point to the large increase of their earnings. On the other 
hand, the managers claim that they cannot pay it without 
increasing rates or stopping the payment of interest, 
dividends and improvements. Possibly we shall find that 
some of the second should be stopped. Some results in 
the physical valuation of the railways indicate this. 
For example, one of the first results announced by the com- 
mission on physical valuation was that of a road the stocks 
and bonds of which amounted to $40,938,031, but the 
actual value was only $8,865,636. But this is only one 
road. Most of the roads probably will be found to be worth 
nearly the full amount of these stocks and bonds and some 
undoubtedly will be found to be worth more. But the 
managers held to their contention of inability to pay. Not 
being allowed to increase rates, they first sought a way out 
of the difficulty by appealing to the courts for an injunc- 
tion against the Adamson law, on the ground that it was 
taking property without due process of law. 

The injunction was granted, and then the trainmen ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, where the case was delayed 
several months. Wearied of waiting for the machinery 
of the people’s state to act, the trainmen decided to put 
their own state machinery into operation to prevent the 
longer suspension of increased pay, and they called a 
strike for March 17. Possibly it was thought that this 
would exert pressure on the judges. Supreme Court 
decisions are usually announced on Mondays. The strike 
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was postponed until Monday the 19th, and on that day 
the court sustained the Adamson law. Few people will 
believe that the threat hastened or influenced the decision, 


but the coincidence is noteworthy. The trainmen are 
now assured of their increased pay as long as it can be 
collected out of the public. 

The railway managers were so certain of their inability 
to pay that they at once asked permission to increase 


rates without waiting six months to observe the opera- 


tion of the law. This request has been granted in part and 
probably greater concessions will be made by the I. C. C. 
The commission is not really free. It must make con- 


cessions to save the roads from bankruptcy. The people 


look upon it as a move to tax them without any definite and 


free consent on their part. The taxation is to be levied 
through a third party, the managers. ‘The American 
people number about 100,000,000. The stockholders 


and bondholders are variously estimated at from 700,000 


to 1,500,000. The trainmen are said to number 400,000, 
probably less. Whether the people are called on to 
pay increased rates or the stockholders to give up 
dividends, or the managers to stop improvements and 


extensions, the collectors and beneficiaries of this tax are 


in the minority. 
More than this, the public is to have no voice in the 
disposition of these funds. Just how much the four 


brotherhoods need the increase we do not know. We do 


know that thousands of other railway employes are 


greatly in need of an increase; for some of them get less 
than a living wage. 


The American colonies rebelled against taxation by a 
handful of men in England. The people of the United 
States have successfully resisted the efforts (raise rates) of 
the railway managers to tax them without limit for the 
benefit of security holders and of the properties, which 
must be kept efficient for public service. Will they sub- 
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mit to this new form of taxation without consent except 
such consent as was obtained under duress? They will 
not, and they will find a way out of it. 


The way offered by President Wilson in his address to 


Congress is the passage of a law forbidding strikes on 
railways until mediation, conciliation, and arbitration 
have all been tried and failed, and until ‘‘a public inves- 


tigation shall have been instituted which shall make the 


whole question at issue plain for the judgment of the 


opinion of the nation.” This, he says, is not based on the 
theory that we may, by law, prevent the individual 
from leaving an employment without the consent of 


society, which is a principle new to our jurisprudence, but 


is based on the principle that “the concerted action of 


powerful bodies of men shall not be permitted to stop 
the industrial processes of the nation.”’ 


Had the President only stopped here, his argument 
would have been conclusive. Unfortunately he added 
“at any rate before the nation shall have had an oppor- 


tunity to acquaint itself with the merits of the case as 
between employee and employer, time to form its own opin- 
ion upon an impartial statement of the merits, and op- 


portunity to consider all practicable means of concilia- 


tion and arbitration. I can see nothing in that proposition 
but the justifiable safeguarding by society of the neces- 
sary processes of its very life.” 


If it only did safeguard these necessary processes, well 


and good. But the events of the last year have clearly 
demonstrated that such a policy will not do this. It 


seems that the day for mediation and conciliation has 
passed, for the trainmen will accept nothing short of 
their demands. The day for voluntary arbitration also has 
passed, for the trainmen refused to accept it. The limited 
compulsory arbitration involved in the President’s plan 
is likely to fail in the end. Under this, strikes are to be 
made illegal only until a public investigation shall have 
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been held. After that they are to be legal, and the avenues 
of society may be closed up by combinations of men, 
however unreasonable their demands. 

The Supreme Court has suggested a better way out, 
and that is to treat the trainmen as public servants, just 
as we now treat the postal clerks. The difference is that 
the latter are now paid directly by the people’s agents, 
the former indirectly by persons not controlled by the 
people. The procedure is simple. Congress should pass 
a law forbidding strikes on the highways of the nation 
and authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
fix wages. It might even provide for enlistment in the 
public service (on the railroads) for a definite time, just as 
it does in the army, and leave it to the I. C. C. to prescribe 
rules under which one might voluntarily leave the service 
and regulations the infraction of which should lead to 
dismissal. However, this probably would not be neces- 
sary, if the commission is given authority to fix wages. 

Objection may be raised to this as revolutionary. 
What if it is? The revolt against England was revolu- 
tionary. But whether revolutionary in character or 
not, the Supreme Court has settled the question of legal- 
ity. Speaking for the majority of the court, on the Adam- 
son law, Mr. Justice White said: “Whatever would be the 
right of an employe engaged in private business to de- 
mand such wages as he desires, to leave the employment 
if he does not get them, and by concert of action to agree 
with others to leave on the same conditions, such rights 
are necessarily subject to limitation when employment is 
accepted in a business charged with a public interest, 
and to which the power to regulate commerce by Congress 
applies.” 

The court held that the right of the people to have the 
highways of the nation open to uninterrupted commerce 
is a basic principle, paramount to the interests of the 
railway managers or their employes. Both are in the 
public service, and are subject to the supreme, unre- 
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stricted power of Congress to take any action necessary 
to maintain a free and uninterrupted interstate com- 
merce. ‘The public interest begets a public right of regu- 
lation to the full extent necessary to protect it,” whether 
in compelling arbitration, or forbidding strikes, or fixing 
wages. 

The burden now put upon the managers is too great. 
Under the present system they are forbidden to tax the 
American people (raise rates) without their consent 
through Congress or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. They are forbidden to combine in such a way as to 
hinder transit on the highways. Yet as agents of the 
nation they are expected to employ men who are per- 
fectly free to combine for the complete closing up of those 
highways. No wonder they are restless and feel that they 
are no longer equal to the job. In all fairness the nation 
should relieve them of the job or give them the necessary 
help. The first step is a law forbidding strikes by railway 
employes. 

The constitutional prohibition of involuntary servitude 
does not apply. Such a law would not compel anybody 
to work for the railroads, but it would prevent any three 
or four hundred thousand men from closing up the high- 
ways to one hundred million people. 

The act should further divide the nation into five dis- 
tricts and create a commission of three or five members 
for each. At the top will stand the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In the hands of these men should be placed 
the power to regulate rates, hours, conditions, and wages. 
The four brotherhoods will not then have the power to 
tax the American people without their consent, any more 
than the railway managers now have. But the American 
people will see that the members of the brotherhoods and 
the poor section hands who now walk the tracks for $1.50 
a day, get a living wage, just as they now see that the 
postal clerks get a living wage. 














THE ART OF MAKING NEW WORDS 


HE English language is now the native speech of 
more human beings than own allegiance to any 
other of the modern European tongues; it is the only lan- 
guage which is spoken by two great nations; and it is the 
language which is spreading itself most persistently 
thruout the world. English is also the language which has 
the largest vocabulary, due in part to its wide diffusion 
on all the shores of all the seven seas, and in part to its 
double inheritance from ancestors both Teutonic and 
Romanic. And this incomparable richness is incessantly 
increasing as the need arises for new words to name the 
new things and the new thoughts which modern civiliza- 
tion is multiplying. 

There are three rival American dictionaries of the 
English language vying with one another in scholarship 
and in scope; and each of them, when the time comes for 
it to put forth a supplement, or to appear in a new edition, 
takes occasion to vaunt the unparalleled number of words 
that it has gathered within its covers. Nor is any one of 
these invaluable works of reference really complete, com- 
prehensive as it may claim to be. Fresh words and fresh 
phrases come into being while the dictionary is in process 
of manufacture; and the editors cannot even hope to in- 
clude all the terms which one or another reader may seek 
the first time the revised and expanded lexicon comes into 
his hands. Moreover no one of thesé editors has ever dared 
to include all the words which were already in existence 
when he began to send his unwieldy manuscript to the 
printers. The special vocabularies of the different arts 
and sciences are so many and so minute in their precision 
of nomenclature that they cannot be incorporated entire 
even in the lexicon which most strenuously aspires to 
be absolutely all-inclusive. 
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Many years ago when the Century dictionary was taking 
shape, its editors askt a host of specialists to draw up 
lists of the words and terms employed in their several 
specialties. The late Theodore De Vinne prepared a glos- 
sary of the specific locutions known to all typographers; 
and I undertook to make a similar collection of theatrical 
phrases familiar to those who pass a part of their lives on 
the far side of the footlights. This stage-vocabulary grew 
on my hands as I interrogated the stage-folk among my 
friends; and the words I succeeded in gathering were not 
theatrical slang but irreproachable technical terms having 
a precise content. Bunch-light and sky-border, raking- 
piece and vampire-trap, — these are each of them the only 
recognizable name for a definite thing likely to be called 
for frequently in the arduous task of producing a play. 
They are as indisputably scientific in their application as 
dynamo and voltage, kilo-watt and multiple-unit. They 
are absolutely necessary words, and yet there were so 
many of them that probably not more than half of them, 
—and possibly not more than a third — were finally 
admitted into the dictionary. 

When I chanced to tell this to De Vinne, he retorted 
that his list of the terms of the printing trade had been 
selected from quite as rigorously as mine. I have no 
doubt that the principle of admitting only the more im- 
portant technical words was applied also to the vocabu- 
laries turned in by the other specialists. To welcome into 
the dictionaries every word: actually in reputable use in 
every one of the arts and crafts, in every one of the 
trades and professions, would be to double the size of 
the huge tomes already too bulky for convenient con- 
sultation. ' 

It is smal! wonder that many lovers of the language fail 
to see any necessity for the overtime operation of our 
word-factories. They are inclined to fear that our superb 
and sonorous speech will be unduly distended, painfully 
contaminated, grossly corrupted by the incessant acces- 
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sions to our immense vocabulary. They are excited to 
shrill protest; and they do their best to make every novel 
expression odious by stigmatizing it as a neologism, — an 
abhorrent and horrific term of reproach. They cry aloud 
for the establishment of a verbal censorship, empowered 
to ostracize, to exclude and to prohibit all the newer 
phrases which have failed to win their august approval. 
They issue proclamations for volunteers to repel this 
invasion of our native vocabulary by alien vocables 
aspiring to citizenship in our hospitable tongue. 

In the third quarter of the nineteenth century, William 
Cullen Bryant, then the editor of the Evening Post of 
New York, came to the rescue of our endangered diction- 
aries; and he drew up a long list of undesirable citizens 
who deserved to be deported. This index expurgatorius 
attained not a little notoriety in its novelty; but it reads 
rather curiously after half a century. It included humbug 
and taboo, loafer and ovation, poetess and raid; and probably 
there are now very few precisions so delicate-minded as 
to feel dislike for any of these six words. It included also 
talented and reliable; and even against these two words 
objection seems to have died out. Against a large propor- 
tion of the blacklisted expressions Bryant’s protest was as 
futile and as ineffective as the earlier and shriller de- 
nunciation of mob by Swift. The execrated vocables 
might be mis-shapen and misbegotten but they were 
viable; and they were suffered to live because a majority 
of the users of English found them useful. 

Bryant and Swift were men of letters, and they were 
not equipt by special study to speak authoritatively on 
linguistic questions. As Professor Gildersleeve once put 
it with his customary pungency of phrase: “It is better to 
be a doorkeeper in the house of philology than to dwell in 
the tents of the rhetoricians.” It cannot be denied that 
talented and unreliable, and influential are rather illog- 
ically constructed; they are, if the precisian persists in 
pressing the point, “corruptions.” But the late Professor 
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Lounsbury was not overstating the case when he declared 
that “the history of language, when lookt at from the 
purely grammatical point of view, is little else than the 
history of corruptions.” And Vaugelas, who exerted a 
most wholesome influence upon French, at a time when it 
was in danger of being diverted from the true path of 
progress, was as frank as he was emphatic in declaring 
that “there is only one master of language, who is the 
king and the tyrant; that is usage.” To assert this is to 
say that language is not a monarchy or an aristocracy; it is 
a democracy with universal suffrage. 

Only the dead languages are surrendered to the rule 
of scholars; and all the living languages are unceasingly 
expanding, often in ways not approved by the learned. 
Now, where do all these new words come from? How do 
they come into being? Are they the result of spontaneous 
generation? Are they made of set purpose, manufactured, 
so to speak? Who is responsible for them? And how do 
they win their way in the world? 

In the immense majority of instances a new word or 
term or phrase is made because it is needed, and it is made 
by one or another of the men who feel this necessity, in 
response to the direct demand. A new thing calls for a 
new name; and an old thing modified by time calls for an 
altered name to express this modification. When a novel 
distinction is perceived, a term is wanted to indicate it. 
Prosper Mérimée, writing about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, asserted that Stendhal and all other lit- 
erary critics of pictorial art faced an unconquerable diffi- 
culty because “Language cannot describe exactly the 
qualities of a work of art, since altho it is rich enough to 
distinguish colors, it is incapable of distinguishing the 
variety of tones which the eye can perceive between two 
shades that happen to have names.” The difficulty is 
still unconquerable, and it will never be overcome; but 
color adjectives have been multiplied and made more 
precise, so that the art-critic of today has a verbal palette 
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far more amply supplied than was the primitive paint- 
box of Stendhal. 

It is significant that the word-factory is likely to work 
double-shifts in periods of intense mental or physical 
activity, and it is likely to go on half-time or to shut down 
altogether when existence is uneventful. The English 
vocabulary burgeoned abundantly and superabundantly 
in the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth, whereas it put 
forth scarcely a bud in the more restrained days of Queen 
Anne. Shakspere and Raleigh and Drake went far afield 
to capture unknown words to describe unknown countries, 
whereas Addison and Johnson were placidly content with 
inkhorn terms. 

Language is swift in response to life, and it renews itself 
richly when the race is revealing a reinvigorated vitality. 
In times of war and of revolution, political or intellectual, 
when the stock that speaks the language is putting forth 
its full strength, the language itself is forthputting. Be- 
fore our Civil War raid was only a Scotticism, which was 
promoted into literary English soon as the indefatigable 
horseman of Phil Sheridan and “Jeb” Stuart had made 
it indispensable; and by an immediate adoption it enabled 
us to describe the Alabama as a sea-raider. Our little war 
with Spain and the ensuing duty of pacifying the Fili- 
pinos gave us hike, perhaps not yet assured of its welcome 
into literary English; and in a similar condition of proba- 
tion is the almost equivalent trek, captured by the British 
from the Boers. It was then also that we first began to 
employ commandeer. No doubt a host of new words will 
force themselves into use during the present war; and a 
few of them will be retained as their permanent utility 
is made manifest; and among these accessions will be 
terrain, drum-fire and curtain-fire. 

A countless host of new words and of new expressions 
is constantly being mobilized in these hours of stress and 
strain, only a few of which are likely to be retained for 
service in the regular army. They spread swiftly by word 
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of mouth; they are carried abroad by the newspapers; they 
get into the magazines and even into the books of the hour; 
and the most useful impose themselves at last upon the 
more fastidious men of letters. The purist and the pre- 
cisian may protest that evil communications corrupt good 
English; and by so doing they are preventing the language 
from being overcrowded by neologisms. They exert the 
conservative resistance which is just as wholesome and as 
needful as the radical pressure in advance. They should 
be listened to reverently, but now and again they should 
be overruled, since the language has to be replenished 
from time to time, and kept fit for service as the old words 
wear out. Nor need we deny that the novel terms it needs 
are often compounded in ways detestable to strict gram- 
marians. Ben Jonson, who lived in an era of incessant 
word-coinage and who kept his own verbal mint running 
overtime, is none the less characteristically shrewd in ex- 
pressing the guiding principle: “‘ But the eldest of the pres- 
ent and the newest of the past Language is the best.” 
New words may be made deliberately in the library 
and in the laboratory, and they may also spring up spon- 
taneously in the workshop and in the street. Those made 
in the library are most likely to be compounded in accord 
with the tradition of the language; but they are not more 
likely for that reason to win widespread acceptance and 
to establish themselves in the vocabulary. It is by its 
immediate utility that a new word makes its way, and 
not by its conformity to linguistic law. It was in the 
library that an inventive American humorist concocted 
the artificial and perhaps necessary bromidiom which seems 
to have passed into the common speech of the literary 
class in the United States because it provided a specific 
term to describe the unutterably obvious and the irretriev- 
ably common-place. The Katydid is guilty of a bromid- 
tom whenever it says, “an undisputed thing in such a 
solemn way.” The same dweller in a library has proffered 
a host of other verbal inventions of his own; and at least 
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one of them appears to fill a vacancy in the vocabulary. 
This is blurb, a felicitously contrived monosyllable de- 
signed to describe the advance notice of a book due to the 
friendly pen of its publishers’ publicity man. 

Probably it was also in the library of a newspaper 
humorist that there came into existence the altogether 
delightful verb to peeve, extracted by main strength from 
the adjective peevish. I have not yet discovered the phrase 
he was peeved in the pages of any writer of recognized 
authority; and it may never make its way into the dic- 
tionary. But its quaint pertness has already led to its 
adoption by the paragraphers and by the writers of comic 
tales. The verb is one that sets on edge the teeth of the 
purists and the self-appointed guardians of style; and 
there is abundant justification for their repulsion. And 
yet, in spite of their teeth, peeved may manage in time to 
climb over the barbed wire fence erected by good taste, 
and to insinuate itself into the outer circle of literary 


English. 
It was in a library that I ventured to manufacture the 


two new words for which I am personally responsible. 
One is the adjective, osteocephalic, devised to bestow a 
flavor of the ancient world upon a word created by the 
modern world, bone-headed. The other was the compound 


noun, short-story, put together to distinguish the American 


type of brief tale which conforms to the requirement laid 
down by Poe, from the story which is merely short, which 
lacks the single purpose and the dominating unity of the 


true short-story. It is with pride in the work of my hands 


that I have observed an increasing frequency in the em- 


ployment of my manufactured term; but my pride has 
a fall when I consult the latest dictionaries and discover 


that their editors had not deigned to record its existence. 


In the laboratory, or in the library annexed to the labora- 


tory, is it that the words are made which are called for 
by the incessant advances of science. The word telephone, 
for example, was violently constructed by a German, who 
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had however to confess that his instrument would not 
transmit articulate speech, thus leaving the thing itself, 
that is to say the telephone as we all use it, to be invented 
by an American. Telegram, the later cablegram, and the 
latest, marconigram, have all of them been denounced 
violently by the purists. They were probably put together 
thoughtlessly in response to an immediate need for a single 
word able at once to name a message and to indicate in- 
stantly the method of its transmission. Oddly enough no 
corresponding term has yet been brought into use to desig- 
nate a message received by telephone. 

A certain number of modern scientific technical terms 
are the same in all the modern languages, because they 
were adopted by an authorized international conference, 


empowered to standardize these essential elements of 
scientific nomenclature. Not a few of this little group of 
nouns reveal at once the cosmopolitan courtesy which 
presided at their creation, since they are made from the 
names of the pioneers of investigation in the several 


countries where modern science has most rapidly ad- 
vanced. The volt takes its name from an Italian, the ohm 
from a German, the ampere from a Frenchman, the watt 
and the farad from two Englishmen and the henry from 
an American. From these root words, each with its 


precise meaning, a host of compounds have been made, 


of which voltage and kilo-watts are the most familiar to the 
layman. 
The vocables evolved in the work-shop and in the street 


are likely to be less pretentious and more picturesque 
than those put together in the library and in the labora- 


tory. Often they have a vernacular vigor of their own, 
almost Elizabethan in its freshness. To the men of the 


railroad we owe the verbs to side-track and to side-swipe, 


sharply expressive and instantly understandable. They 


are the result of the utilization of the immemorial privilege 
of making a verb out of a noun,— a privilege which is 
one of the most precious peculiarities of our English 
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speech. Colonel Roosevelt has recorded one ocasion when 
he was present at the making of a new and superbly expres- 
sive verb in accord with this principle. When he was a 
ranchman he had aided two of his men in felling a group 
of trees; and he chanced to overhear one of these em- 
ployees explain that “Bill cut down fifty-three, I cut 
forty-nine, and the boss he beavered down seventeen.” 
With full appreciation of the point thus made against 
his skill, Colonel Roosevelt commented that ‘‘those who 
have seen the stump of a tree which has been gnawed 
down by a beaver will understand the exact force of the 
comparison.” 

To side-track and to side-swipe may be companioned by 
to side-step, probably due to the verbal inventiveness of 
an unliterary admirer of the manly art of self-defense. 
But where shall we class another and even more satisfac- 
tory term called into being by the wordmaking faculty 
of the man in the street? Who was it who first dared to 
employ the delectable adjective pussy-footed? Here is an 
American invention which would have filled Ben Jonson 
with joy, and which he would have taken over with glee. 
Our own men of letters are more timorous, more traditional 
and less receptive. So it is that pussy-footed has not yet 
been welcomed into the dictionary, and a college president 
would probably hesitate to use it in a commencement 
address, even if he might employ it with relish in his 
ordinary conversation. And scarcely less expressive is 
the finely imagined noun high-brow, or as this progressive 
periodical has put it, hibrow, a lovely word to describe 
an unlovely creature. 

Of course, this is as it should be. A newly arrived 
locution ought not to be naturalized as soon as it steps 
ashore; it ought to wait awhile and take out its first 
papers. It should remain on probation before it is finally 
received as a citizen of the vocabulary, with all the rights 
and privileges of the native. What is the exact status 
today of those newcomers of yesterday, grouch and 
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grouchy? ‘They are expressive terms; but they are not 
more expressive than a word of more recent manufac- 
ture, — hunch. When we say “I have a hunch” we do not 
mean to imply that we have carefully arrived at a reasoned 
opinion; we are merely suggesting that we have an in- 
tuition, a vague sentiment, vivid enough to us but not 
rooted in ratiocination. Hunch and grouch, pussy-footed 
and high-brow were grown in the open air of out doors, and 
not in the hot-house of the learned. To those of us who 
happen to have a keen zest for terse expressiveness, words 
like these appeal more keenly than the terms more con- 
sciously created by scholars, admirable and useful as these 
latter also are. 

I was gratified when my small Latin enabled me to 
seize at once the propriety of an adjective I recently saw 
for the first time; this was fenestrated, ‘“‘ provided with a 
window;” and it was devised to describe the newfangled 
envelop with a transparent panel so that a name and 
address may be read thru it. Fenestrated is good; I thank 
thee, Latinist, for teaching me that word; but good also 
in its simpler fashion is pussy-footed. Neither of them 
would have found favor from Julius Cesar, who laid 
down as a linguistic law that “one should avoid an un- 
exampled word as one would a rock.” Yet if the man who 
dared at last to cross the Rubicon had avoided all the 
rocks he found in his path, he would never have arrived 
at Rome, even if all the roads led there. 

As new wants are felt, new words have to be found to 
fill them; and this unceasing operation of the word-factory 
must not be considered as a menace to the language, but 
as a symptom of its ability to keep itself fit for service. 
English would be weaker if it long continued to lack the 
new terms it requires toname new things. There is no real 
danger that the language will be debased by an influx of 
unnecessary novelties of speech, since the proffered locu- 
tions have no chance of admission into the vocabulary un- 
less they can make themselves immediately serviceable. 
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Nor is any actual damage ever done to the language 
itself by the dreaded inroads of slang. Nothing is more 
ephemeral than the slang which is merely silly and trivial. 
It may have a vogue for a month or a year; but this 
vogue is fleeting unless the catch word of the moment 
happens to have an imaginative felicity. The mortality 
of slang terms is terrific; and their expectation of life is 
appallingly low. They are like babies and widowers, — 
hard to carry thru the second summer. And if they do 
survive, this is proof positive that they are worthy to live, 
since the instinct of the users of language is unerring. 

There is no difficulty in tracing the history of the newly 
arrived words which are able to satisfy the competent 
and incorruptible inspectors of the Ellis Island of English. 
In the street or in the shop a novel phrase chances to come 
into being; and it flies from mouth to mouth until after 
a while it begins to be written as well as spoken. It spreads 
into fairly general use in the section of its origin; and after 
a longer interval it becomes familiar to the nation as a 
whole. Thus boom and blizzard came into frequent use 
in the United States, as did fad and cad in Great Britain. 
For a while the first pair were only expressive American- 
isms, and the second pair were only bold Briticisms. Then 
both pairs riskt the perils of the voyage across the Western 
Ocean. Cad and fad were gladly welcomed in the United 
States, while boom and blizzard were making themselves 
at home in Great Britain. All four words are now known 
to the widely scattered masses who have English for their 
mother-tongue; and these masses, having found these new 
words useful, are already beginning to forget that they 
are new and that they were originally localisms likely to 
be denounced as mere slang absolutely intolerable on the 
lips of a careful speaker. It is safe to say that by the 
middle of the twentieth century these two Americanisms 
and these two Briticisms will be as firmly rooted in our 
vocabulary as is the mob which Swift execrated and abjur- 
gated in vain two hundred years ago. 
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To keep company with these four words of native origin 
there will be found not a few words brought over into 
English from foreign tongues, imported because no domes- 
tic manufacturer had supplied anything as satisfactory. 
Purists may rage, and precisians may imagine a vain 
thing; but this is what English will do in the future, as it 
has done in the past. ‘No tongue can possibly be cor- 
rupted by alien words which convey ideas that cannot 
be expressed by native ones,” said that open-minded and 
plain-spoken scholar, the late Professor Lounsbury. Else- 
where in his brilliant history of our language, the same 
writer reassured those who confounded purism and purity. 
“Terminations and expressions which had their origin 
in ignorance and misapprehension are now accepted by 
all; and the employment of what was at first a blunder 
has often become subsequently a test of propriety of 
speech.” So we may take heart of grace; we need not 
be downcast: what the language has done with profit in 
the years that have gone before, it may do with impunity 
in the years that are to come. 











OUR NEW TAX TROUBLES — AND A 
PANACEA? 


I 


HAVE just received a circular from a firm with busi- 
ness enough to have offices in four cities, which reads 
as follows: 


Your corporation is subject to at least six taxes. 

Do you know how to make. your returns for each one ac- 
curately, fairly and to your best advantage and with full recog- 
nition of the relationship of each tax to the other? 

In this connection we tender the services of specialized 
accountants. 


I wonder if it is inevitable that our tax bills should 
take for such an industry talents that might be employed 
more “productively.” I don’t think it is, even though 
the question is fundamentally of that large class which de- 
pend upon the degree of human evolution. 

My answer to the circular is: No, I don’t know. 

The secretary of our corporation, who, of all the offi- 
cers, comes nearest to knowing, is on the other side of 
the continent, and may not be back before these returns 
have to be made. When that is, I don’t yet know. My 
morning paper just took a column to explain these taxes, 
and a single reading did not make them clear to me. I 
will leave them to our lawyer. 

Since the first of the recent income taxes, every concern 
which can afford a lawyer has got in one or more to make 
up the returns, and to advise on the methods of book- 
keeping that would reduce the tax to the lowest point 
possible within the law. In private corporations the sal- 
aries or commissions of the owners have often been 
raised to take the place of dividends, and new salaries 
and commissions given to owners not previously drawing 
them; other portions of profit have been paid in inter- 
est on concealable bonds exchanged for much of the stock, 
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and for new alleged costs of maintenance and depreciation, 
and put in other hiding-places; and the government in- 
spectors frankly declare that they cannot interfere with 
such arrangements. 

Since we got into war, patriotism has probably helped 
matters, but ordinarily the business man is led by any 
sort of inquisitorial tax into interpreting his obligations 
to the government as he would never have dreamed of 
interpreting his obligations to his business associates; and 
this carelessness or worse, regarding his obligations as 
taxpayer, affects him regarding his obligations as voter, 
talesman, perhaps even juryman. Nay more, can the 
same influence fail to affect his honor in his business re- 
lations, and even in his personal relations? 

All these systems of taxing intangibles not only breed 
corruption but obstruct business. An appreciable portion 
of business time and tissue goes to making up these ar- 
rangements, and of course there is constant temptation 
to arrangements that are illegitimate. This activity is 
not only in reference to the tax schedules, but in the very 
organization of business—in plans of incorporation, 
selection of states for incorporation, arrangement of stock 
and bonds, and many other details. 

A very considerable portion of the efforts of the lawyers 
goes to helping their clients in these arrangements; and 
here the temptations of course attack the character of 
the profession. 

So successfully has all this been done, and in addition 
so great has been the lying, that before the invention of 
taxation of income “at the source,” in England, it was 
estimated that only one-twelfth of what the law called 
for was paid. Now we believe the standard guess is one- 
fifth, while in the United States it is put at one-half and 
rising. Can it be possible that much of this advance is 
due to an advance in human nature? 

Income tax returns are made but once a year, but the 
newly enacted war tax names a couple of dozen important 
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industries, including the railroads, pipe-lines, telegraphs, 
insurance companies, motion-pictures and other amuse- 
ments, munition-makers and tobacco and liquor interests, 
who presumably will have to go through this nuisance of 
“making returns” every month. 

In addition, special taxes must be paid by users of 
pleasure-boats and automobiles, visitors to all places of 
amusement, and members of clubs; stamps must be affixed 
to very many business instruments and all parcel post 
packages; and an additional cent stuck on each letter and 
postal card until new stamps, stamped envelopes and 
postal cards are ready; and to cap the climax, publishers 
of periodicals, instead of paying a flat rate as now, are to 
pay a flat rate on the matter other than advertisements, 
and on the advertisements a rate varying with both their 
proportion to the other matter and to the distance traveled 
— rates that will involve eight subdivisions daily of matter 
now sent to the postoffice in bulk. The whole bill seems 
like an attempt to emulate the system which produced 
that proverbial illustration that no reader on taxation may 
hope to escape — the twenty-four taxes in the Dutchman’s 
plate of soup. 

There is added, of course, a great mass of exceptions, 
qualifications and explanations. 

Of course most of these nuisances will be attended to 
by the prime producers, and the tax passed on to their 
customers, who will pay them without thinking much 
about them, but in some way or other probably most man- 
agers of business will be in this respect prime producers. 


The new national tax bill, with all its faults, is of course 
“the best tax bill ever enacted” and that in the opinion 
of not a few people of knowledge and intelligence. And 
possibly it is; it at least does not raise the tariff (except 
on a few luxuries) or inflate the currency — the two great 
blunders of our civil war finance; but it does abound in 
troublesome obstructions of business, inquisitorial and 
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therefore temptational features, and levies that are ulti- 
mately to be paid indirectly and therefore less consciously. 
Yet it may be as good a tax bill as the present develop- 
ment of human nature permits, just as the degree of peace 
now prevailing in the world is as great as the present state 
of human nature permits. But it is well to consider ideals, 
although premature attempts to realize them have made 
a large part of the world’s folly and consequent misery. 


II 


The tax bill for the war takes up forty-seven large 
octavo pages in the official edition — equivalent to about 
seventy-five pages of THE Unpoputar Review. I ven- 
ture to suggest as an ideal, and a realizable one, that it 
should take up just space enough to contain, substan- 
tially, the words: 

The tax rate for so much of the current year as is not elapsed 
when this bill receives the President’s signature, shall be 
[such and such] per cent, and persons who have already paid 
any taxes for the year, shall pay at the additional rate for the 
unexpired portion. 

I farther suggest that the “rate” above indicated should 
apply to but one single object or class of objects in the 
possession of every taxpayer, which of course could not be 
hidden, could be readily assessed at practically its correct 
value, and would be a good index of the citizen’s ability 
to pay. 

Such a system of taxation is so desirable, and I venture 
to think so possible, that its attainment should be con- 
sidered in all enactments regarding taxation. I even go 
so far as to believe that there would be no serious danger 
in attempting to attain it by a single enactment, as soon 
as the constitution could be amended, as hereafter ex- 
plained, to make such an enactment in accordance with it. 

But the need of a simpler system is not restricted to 
the national government. The state and local systems 
are masses of incongruity, absurdity, wastefulness and 
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injustice; and I think it highly probable that the ideal 
tax could be enjoyed by most local and state governments 
without amending any state constitution. 

And finally I am extravagent enough to think it very 
possible that the call for these ideal taxes for the national, 
state and local governments could be rendered to the 
taxpayer in a single bill, and paid in a single check. 

On the chance that some reader may still retain enough 
hope of my sanity, or at least enough curiosity, to follow 
me farther, I will give more in detail the objections to 
the present methods, most of which probably the reader 
already knows, will then suggest a remedy, and then con- 
sider the obstacles to its realization. 


III 


It is an encouraging feature of the war tax bill that less 
than a quarter of the revenue is to come from indirect 
taxation. This is an improvement on previous practice, 
but it is a pity that any is to come from indirect taxation. 
For that has, next to the Civil War, probably been the 
greatest curse of the country, and it was even a promi- 
nent cause of the Civil War, through the difference be- 
tween the North and the South on the tariff question; and 
that question still contains the germs of sectional trouble 
that complicate every national election. 

But there are other serious objections to indirect taxa- 
tion. Of course the intention of it is not only to make 
payment easy, but to keep the citizen as nearly as possible 
unconscious that he is being taxed, so that he will not 
be apt to rebel. 

As long as taxes were imposed by kings and aristoc- 
racies, mainly for their own benefit, there was merit 
in Colbert’s principle, now two hundred and fifty years old, 
that the best taxes were those that got the most feathers 
with the least squawking. So too has the principle been 
effective whenever a manufacturing aristocracy has 
mulcted the rest of the people through a protective tariff. 
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The unfelt tax is still a favorite of politicians and even 
of statesmen, partly because of some surviving faith in 
Colbert’s dictum. So far from such a principle being 
the best, it is probably the worst. But it has had power- 
ful influence, and conformably with it, most systems of 
taxation, if they can be called systems, are, like our present 
one, jumbles of devices to get money from an unwilling 
majority. The labors of fiscal statesmen have been con- 
centrated on the invention of those devices and upon 
“finding new sources of revenue,” although ease, certainty 
and economy require using as few sources as possible. 
Such tricks are the main elements up to date of the 
“Science of Taxation.” 

All authorities agree that there are vital differences be- 
tween the effects of direct taxes that the payer knows he 
is paying, and of indirect taxes that he pays without 
realizing it. The latter have been called “vampire” taxes. 


Like the bat of Indian brakes 
Whose pinions fan the wound it makes, 


they render it possible seriously to injure their victim 
without his attempting to defend himself. 

The voter’s unconsciousness of the tax burden invites 
indifference to political duties, and helps the corrup- 
tionist to pursue his way without interference. This is 
the condition of the vast majority of our voters — in 
New York City only one out of twenty-five pays any 
tax that he recognizes as such. Yet the rest, without 
knowing it, do indirectly pay taxes when they pay for 
places in which to eat, sleep and buy things, and they 
should be made to realize it; and I think in an important 
particular they can be. The tariff taxes are also uncon- 
sciously paid in nearly all places where anything but na- 
tive food is sold; and half of the national internal taxes, 
until the new bill disturbed the proportions, were paid in 
the liquor and tobacco shops. 

For these reasons, indirect taxes are condemned by 
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experts, but they are very much in favor with “practical 
statesmen,” because they are blindly paid out of scant 
wages by the vast majority of the community who have 
nothing else to tax; and they attract so little attention 
that the levying of them, or the spending of them, seldom 
costs a legislator his seat. 


The opposite and right principle was illustrated by the 
Earl of Derby in 1860 when he said: 

“By making the whole revenue of the United Kingdom 
depend upon direct taxation, the pressure would be so 
odious that wars would be avoided because no party would 
incur the odium of carrying them on.” This of course did 
not relate to wars of self-defence. 

The expense of government in the United States in- 
creased from $6.44 per capita in 1884 to nearly $12 in 
1908. If the taxes had been direct, is it probable that that 
increase would have been permitted? Is it probable that 
the shameless and hypocritical bartering of undeserved 
pensions (I’m not objecting to the little dribble of de- 
served ones) for party votes, could have been kept up if 
the people from whom the money has been filched had 
realized how they were being robbed? Stranger still: is 
it probable that even the party which opposed the Civil 
War would, during its later brief leases of power, have 
continued this venal pension extravagance, if the party 
had had the character to destroy the tax system it pro- 
fessed to condemn? For without the indirect tax system 
or some equivalent of it, the monstrous thing would have 
been impossible. 

Probably there is no better refutation of Colbert’s dic- 
tum than American experience since the Civil War. The 
tariff tax has weighed out of all due proportion upon the 
poorer class. And perhaps the most ridiculous feature 
of the whole case was that probably more than half the 
money mulcted in the high prices did not go to the gov- 
ernment at all, but to “protected” manufacturers. But 
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as the tax is indirect, the people have not realized all this, 
have done little squawking, and have taken fifty years to 
throw off a part of it. Meanwhile, as they did not realize 
that it was so largely their money that Congress was 
spending, they have permitted probably the greatest 
saturnalia of extravagance in history. Yet the poorer 
class are far in the majority, they have had the remedy 
in their own hands, but under the Colbert principle have 
not been awake to the need of using it. 


And yet these tremendous considerations are not only 
untouched by the portion of our new bill levying the in- 
direct taxes, but also by the vastly more important por- 
tion levying the income tax. Under the former rule ex- 
empting incomes of $3000, only one-tenth of the people 
paid the tax; and the present rule exempting but $1000 
elevates but a quarter into taxpayers. 

In short, of the two and a half billions to be collected 
under the bill, the taxpayers will be frequently reminded 
(and only while the old postage stamps last) that they are 
paying some $70,000,000 in those stamps; and on express 
packages, telegraph messages, car seats and berths, insur- 
ance, pleasure-boats, amusement admissions, club dues, 
and stamp taxes, some $100,000,000 — some $170,000,000 
in $2,500,000,000. Outside then of the income taxes paid 
by a small minority, less than a fifteenth of the new taxes 
are direct ones that the payers generally will realize that 
they are paying. 


IV 


Some objects taxed, like land, houses, railroads, are 
seen of all men; others, like money, securities, and that 
vague and disputed entity called “income,” are seen of 
none. The latter class of objects must be got at by the 
officers through inquisitorial processes. The New York 
taxpayer, for example, annually “swears off” his taxes. 
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He receives a notice (or doesn’t) of the amount at which 
his personal property is appraised for the year. Unless 
the amount is ridiculously low, the victim makes a trouble- 
some search of his records, and gives up the heart of a 
business day to a journey to and from the tax office, and 
sitting in a line with other victims awaiting his turn to 
answer troublesome questions and do his swearing, not 
seldom at the cost of his conscience. 

Instead of this nuisance, in some states, the taxpayer 
has to make a list of his possessions, with his convenience 
and his conscience under a similar strain. These lists are 
among the standard jokes of the age. They are falsified 
by people without conscience, at the expense of those with 
it, especially widows and orphans. 

Most of the taxes we have so far indicated are taxes 
on conscience, as are all inquisitorial taxes — taxes on 
intangibles like income, profits, or any business or prop- 
erty which the collector must inquire into because he 
cannot see it for himself. Such taxes can generally be 
evaded, and they usually are, not only by dishonest people, 
but by people otherwise honest, who hold unfair, and 
will not (if they can avoid it) pay a tax that is sure to 
be paid only by such persons as are too scrupulous, ig- 
norant or stupid to evade it. So true is all this, that 
Wells cites an instance where “‘a high court... re- 
cently decided that perjury in connection with a man’s 
tax-lists does not affect his general credibility under 
oath.” One of the most eminent citizens New York 
ever had — a man whose name was a universally accepted 
synonym for probity, said to the present writer: “Of 
course I won’t pay a personal property tax, and I’ve told 
the commissioners so. There is no way of making a man 
pay a personal tax.” 


V 


It may seem a iittle late to discuss the income tax, after 
it has just been piled on a second time, and is pretty sure 
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to last through the war, if not longer. But I hope to 
suggest a salutary modification of it. 

If, as Adam Smith says, and most experts now agree, 
taxes should vary with the ability of the taxpayers to 
meet them, the income tax is about ideal already. On 
the surface, it seems the fairest and most reasonable 
of all taxes, and it is so regarded by the vast number of 
people who have not gone below the surface. Even as 
sane a paper as the Springfield Republican lately contained 
without qualification the irrefragable, if somewhat naif 
statement that the income tax is an ideal tax. 

But anybody who advocates the immediate enactment 
of a tax or anything else on the ground that it is “ideal” 
shows a dangerous obliviousness to the real. Ideals are 
dangerous, not only because they are largely the creation 
of sentiment, and therefore apt to be mistaken, but be- 
cause favoring their realization before human nature is 
up to the job, is the main curse of social reasoning, and, 
barring brief episodes of actual revolution, never so much 
so as to-day. 

It is ideal that a man should pay taxes on all his prop- 
erty, but as a rule he won’t pay them on any property 
that he can conceal, and the attempt to collect such 
breeds corruption, injustice, and contempt of law. Even 
so orthodox a party man as Chairman Payne said that 
the income tax would make “a nation of liars” —a re- 
mark that may well have been original with him, but that 
had before been made by Gladstone regarding the Eng- 
lish income tax. 

But it may well be asked: “If a tax is theoretically 
just, why condemn it because it will be evaded? The 
fault is not in the tax, but in those who evade it.” True, 
but the question is part of the larger question: If a policy 
is ideal, why refrain from it because, so far as humanity 
has yet been evolved, it is impracticable? Such a ques- 
tion answers itself. A law that cannot be enforced tends 
to bring all law into contempt, and the advocacy of ideal 
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policies which are impracticable, prevents the realization 
of policies which are practicable, and is probably the 
distinctive folly and the greatest curse of the age. 

A few years ago these considerations had so far worked 
their way into popular apprehension that there has been 
increasing agitation in favor of entirely doing away with 
the taxation of property that can be concealed — all 
“personal” property, when the National government 
brought out the other taxes of the same kind, only more 
sO, upon incomes. 

Although it seems impossible to find so good an index 
of a citizen’s ability to pay as his income, the trouble is to 
find the income. Though the tax is gauged on a man’s 
ability to pay, it leaves out the question of his disposition 
to pay. That trouble has been so great that the only in- 
come tax that has yet stood a thorough test in America 
was while people were glad to make sacrifices in the war 
for the union. 

But you probably say: “The income tax is here, and 
come to stay. What are you going to do about it?” Try 
to remedy its obvious defects. But there’s something 
more that needs remedying, and after discussing that, I 
will, none too confidently, I trust, suggest a possible rem- 
edy for both. 


VI 


There are objections to every tax in the new war bill 
and in our former national practice, and good objections. 
There is but one object of taxation free from those objec- 
tions — real estate, and so superior is it in these respects to 
anything else, that taxation has long been veering toward 
it, and that many prefer it as the sole object of taxation — 
that it shall bear a Single Tax. But even it falls short, 
in the fatal particular that the tax would be paid by very 
few. Its apostles have claimed that as the whole com- 
munity depends on the products of real estate, they would 
indirectly pay the taxes. Wells believes this to be true. 
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Seligman does not. It seems to me that it would be true 
under absolutely fluid competition, but that between 
the landlord and the retail customer, friction will prevent 
the passing on of a considerable portion of what the land- 
lord has paid. The case is not like that of the taxes ob- 
viously indirect: there are so many more processes between 
raw material, through finished product, to consumer, than 
merely between finished product, and consumer. 

But even if the consumer does ultimately pay the land 
tax, he pays it indirectly; and so for him it has no saving 
grace for citizenship, and a tax without that fails in a 
very important particular. 

Probably nothing has done so much to make the gov- 
ernment of the United States the most extravagant and 
probably the most corrupt in any civilized country but 
Russia, as that fundamentally the expenses are regulated 
by those who either do not pay taxes or do not know they 
pay them — the public outlays, from the River and Har- 
bor bill down to the salary of the village policeman, are 
ultimately controlled by the proletariat vote. 

Our “liberty” is largely the liberty to spend other peo- 
ple’s money, our “equality” is giving the same powers to 
stupidity as to intelligence, and consequently our “‘fra- 
ternity”’ is probably the greatest class hatred in the world. 
Yet one should never say this sort of thing without adding, 
banal as it now seems, that these evils are small beside 
those of autocracy. The present frightful illustration we 
regard as exceptional: yet up to the late eighteenth cen- 
tury such illustrations were general and chronic. 


The absurdity of the expenses being determined by 
those who do not pay them will never be relieved, how- 
ever, by depriving the proletariat of the vote. It can only 
be effected, as already intimated, by raising the proletariat 
into conscious taxpayers. 

The way consists largely of steps not to be taken — 
especially not, through undue taxation, obstructing his 
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accumulating property to be taxed. This was his case 
almost everywhere up to the French Revolution, and a 
protective tariff on the articles the poor man needs, has 
been the case with us for a long period. He is begin- 
ning to realize this, and is trying to get rid of tariff taxes, 
and to put in their places taxes on incomes larger than his 
own; on inheritances, which do not concern him; and on 
land, which he thinks does not. So far as he succeeds, he 
ceases to see himself as a taxpayer, and to realize any stake 
in good government; and simply tends to become a reckless 
spender of other people’s money. So with our present 
taxes, we are all between the devil and the deep sea: the 
tariff and excises gobble up the poor man’s money, and 
the other taxes tempt him to waste the money of others. 

We greatly need a simple and inexpensive system that 
reaches everybody in a degree proportioned to his ability 
to pay. Simplicity is a great argument in the wide ad- 
vocacy of the “Single Tax,” though probably a major 
part of its popularity as well as that of the income and 
inheritance taxes, is because they do not touch the poor 
man, and reach only those most able to pay. This con- 
sideration is one that had little effect even up to the French 
Revolution. The people in power naturally made those 
lacking power pay. But now that the proletariat are 
rapidly becoming “the people in power,” they are gradu- 
ally reversing the old process. Even the tariff trick has not 
always availed to throw all the taxes on the poor. And un- 
der democracy, no matter what the method may be, the 
bulk of the taxes will, in the long run, be paid by those most 
able to pay. So far as a system falls short of that result, 
it falls short of democracy. It falls short too of facilitat- 
ing the rise of the proletariat into responsible citizenship; 
and so far as the majority are not responsible citizens, 
democracy contains germs that deteriorate its health and 
threaten its destruction. 

But admitting that henceforth the bulk of the taxes 
is to be paid by the rich, there is still a choice among taxes, 
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and it is eminently desirable to have them fairly assessed, 
and easy and sure of collection, which the income and 
inheritance taxes cannot be; not leave the poor man out 
altogether, which they and the land tax do; and not 
bleed him unduly, which the tariff and excises do; and 
yet keep him conscious that it is part of his money that 
the government spends. 


VII 


And now it may be high time to produce that model 
tax — a tax which is direct, unescapable, levied on vir- 
tually everybody, and in reasonable proportion to each 
citizen’s means. Mind, I say only “‘virtually” everybody, 
and “‘reasonable” proportion: even this possible panacea 
is not ideally exact, nor can any other be before human 
nature is ideal. 

A tax with all these merits has been in local and lim- 
ited use in several European countries, and recommended 
by commissions in at least four of the United States. 
In England it is known as “‘the rates,” and sometimes 
there and elsewhere as the Habitation Tax, and is based 
on the doctrine that a man’s habitation is an index to 
his ability to pay. 

The tax is not, in the usual sense of the real estate tax, 
“on the property” or on those who own it, but simply 
takes a man’s dwelling, even if rented or borrowed, as 
an index of his ability to pay. If he occupies two houses 
at different seasons, he is to pay on two; or if, like a cer- 
tain eminent American railway wrecker, he occupies seven, 
he is to pay on seven. In a word, his dwelling or dwellings 
are to be taken as an indication of his income; and, it 
would take a very confiding soul to doubt, often a much 
better indication than the “returns” he now makes to 
the assessor. 

True, a man can so economize on his habitation as to 
avoid a part of his fair liability to the tax. But this would 
be done only in a few exceptional cases, and presumably 
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so few that the law need not take account of them. There 
will be exceptions under any law. To offset them in the 
Habitation Tax, there are the ease of just appraisement, 
the economy and certainty of collection and of reaching 
everybody, and reaching everybody fairly justly. The 
certainty is assured by making the tax a lien against the 
habitation. If that is rented, the owner can secure himself 
against the tenant. 

This tax has all the merits of the tax on real estate, 
and in addition the overwhelming one that it can be 
applied to virtually everybody, and so keep everybody 
alive to his stake in government. Only people “on the 
road” or in jail could escape it, and only by keeping their 
names off the register of voters. This would prevent 
their voting at all, and is therefore one of the merits of 
the tax. 

While the real estate tax can be directly applied to only 


a few, everybody, down to the occupant of a hall bed- 
room in a boarding house, or part of a room in a tenement, 
uses real estate at least for shelter, and (though doctors 
differ) pays taxes on it through his rent. But he pays 
them indirectly, and is seldom conscious that he does so. 


This indirect payment can be made direct by substituting 
the Habitation Tax. 


This tax seems to appeal to all schools of reformers. 


To those who favor the Income Tax it ought to com- 
mend itself: for it is virtually a form of that tax, much 
more easily and economically assessed, and apt to be 
more justly assessed. More men are apt to prevaricate 


to the assessor about their incomes, than to deny them- 
selves homes in proportion to their means. So far as 


they do so deny themselves, the unostentatious living is 
undoubtedly more for national well-being than ostenta- 


tious living. 
Those who favor the Land Tax because of its ease of just 
appraisement, and its certainty and economy of collection 
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should equally favor the Habitation Tax; and for its 
universality should prefer it. 

To those who crave the simplicity of a Single Tax, the 
Habitation Tax should commend itself: for it could be 


made a single tax, with all the merits which a single land 
tax could possess, and the additional one of directly 
falling on everybody, and so keeping everybody awake to 
political duty; and there would be no more need of states- 


men seeking “new sources of revenue” and applying 
Colbert’s method in exploiting them; or in wasting time 
in debating them. 

For the commercial world, the Habitation Tax offers 
release from taxes on transportation, stocks in trade, 


machinery and business buildings, and also from the 
stamp, tariff and excise taxes, which are burdens on busi- 
ness processes and exchanges. 


To the students of taxation, virtually all of whom hate 


in their souls the taxes that recall the vampire and the 
inquisition, the Habitation Tax offers freedom from both, 
with no offsetting disadvantage. 

The tax could be made progressive, like the present 
form of the income tax: if a man had a million dollar resi- 


dence, there would be nothing to prevent charging him 
one or two hundred per cent on the last hundred thousand 
of its value, and so on down. 


The Habitation Tax, however, should not be imposed 


while the other form of the Income Tax lasts: for that 


would be to tax the income twice; and virtually all stu- 
dents agree that that should be avoided. Such, however, 
does not appear to be the opinion of the statesman who 


imposed the six taxes which the gentlemen who sent us 
the circular wish to mitigate for us as far as possible. 
There could also, if desirable, be an exemption from the 


Habitation Tax for those occupying such poor quarters 
as to make the tax yield less than the cost of collection. 


But the cost of assessing the Habitation Tax form of the 
Income Tax would be so much less than that of assessing 
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the present form, that it would pay to collect a smaller 
assessment, and the effect of making all citizens conscious 
taxpayers would be worth even some expenditure. 


VIII 


A national Habitation Tax could be assessed and col- 
lected by the local officials. If it were a Single Tax, the 
army of national assessors and collectors could be dis- 
banded and turned to productive industries: for one 
quiet gentleman in Washington could annually notify 
each state of its quota for the national budget, based on 
the state and local expenditures for the preceding year; 
and during part of his remaining time he could be ascer- 
taining through the state officials what these expenditures 
were. Likewise for the state taxes, a very small staff could 
gather the local facts for each state, and, as was formerly 
done in New York, notify the local officers of the state’s 
requirements and the local shares. These too should 
be based on the local expenditures. Thus the local of- 
ficers could collect for the localities, the states and the 
nation. 

Basing the national, state and local quotas on expendi- 
tures would be a powerful stimulus to economy. It would 
also obviate the difficulty now imperfectly met in some 
states by “boards of equalization,’ who have sometimes 
had to be organized to see that properties are not assessed 
too low in some counties, to avoid their share of state 
levies: expenditures once made, are unchangeable and 
ascertainable. 


IX 


Why, then, with all these merits, has the Habitation 
Tax, though in use elsewhere, not been used in America 
at all? Probably the main reason is in habits and tradi- 
tions that go back farther than even Colbert, and were 
very active in the making of our constitution, and are 
imposed upon us by it. 
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Lord Bryce once said that, in government, traditions 
count more than anything else. I ought perhaps to be slow 
to confess that the remark startled me a little. It grows 
on one, however, as Lord Bryce’s remarks have a habit of 
doing, and at this moment I find startling confirmation of 
it in the realization that in taxation, protectionism is our 
strongest tradition. 

Our government was formed when the only system 
rational under the circumstances was one far from rational 
under present better circumstances. 

As already intimated, even under monarchial govern- 
ment, taxation as a science was in its infancy, and as a self- 
imposed function of a free people, was only in its birth 
throes: the only principle known was that of least squawk- 


ing. 


The original confederated government had no power to 
levy taxes, and so was no government at all. It had tried 
in vain to get its revenues by asking quotas from the states. 
Its failure was the strongest reason for the new constitu- 
tion creating a real government with power to tax. As the 
old nominal government had failed on this point, it was 
the one point approached most timidly by the new one. 
It was taken for granted that taxation must be imposed 
in the most disguised, and therefore (though it was not 
realized then) the most injurious way. Hamilton said 
(Federalist, 12): 


In America it is evident that we must a long time depend 
for the means of revenue chiefly on... duties... If the prin- 
cipal part be not drawn from commerce, it must fall with op- 
pressive weight upon land. . . Personal estate . . . from the diff- 
culty in tracing it, cannot be subjected to large contributions by 
any other means than by taxes on consumption. . . The pockets 
of the farmers . . . will reluctantly yield but scanty supplies in 
the unwelcome shape of imposition on their houses and lands. 


The diffusion of a land tax, which was not even consid- 
ered by Hamilton, and, as already said, is now denied by 
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Seligman, though asserted by Wells, certainly could not 
then, or now, be realized by people in general. 

The revolutionary war had been undertaken against 
taxation without representation, and the constitutional 
convention was of course full of a general notion that taxa- 
tion should be based on representation. 

Moreover, people generally were so nearly equal in 
estate, that population and property available for taxation 
were regarded as coterminous, and perhaps the idea was 
promoted by that mad passion for equality among men 
which assumed it so often in the face of plain evidence 
that it did not exist. So it was provided in the constitu- 
tion that “representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several states... according to their 
respective numbers.” 


Still farther, from the old system of the central govern- 
ment calling (in vain) on each state for its quota of taxes, 
and from other sources, there had been derived a great 
fear of tyranny and favoritism from the national govern- 
ment, especially to the disadvantage of the smaller states, 
and so there was inserted the additional provision that 
“‘no capitation or direct tax shall be laid unless in propor- 
tion to the census.” There was probably no suspicion that 
these phrases were doing much to saddle the nation with 
the worst tax policy known in civilization, to rid itself from 
which would ultimately be one motive, so far as an income 
tax is concerned, for wiping the then apparently just and 
innocuous phrases from the constitution, and would have 
some share in forming an appreciable, though mad, convic- 
tion that the constitution should be wiped out altogether. 

Probably the misgivings would have been relieved if 
the convention could have foreseen the Congress under 
President Taft pledged to “revision downward,” actually 
revise upward the duties on the sort of textile products 
which are the characteristic industry of the smallest state. 
Farther reassurance, had any been needed, could have 
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been found if it could have been foreseen that the con- 
duct of the Payne-Aldrich revision in the Senate would 
be led by a senator from that smallest state, and that 
state much richer than several more populous ones. 
If the fathers could have foreseen all this, they would 
hardly have cared to make the provisions that now vex us. 

But the misgivings existed, and except as modified in 
favor of the income tax, the phrases make it unpracticable 
to lay any direct tax at all, because many populous states 
are poor, and many unpopulous ones rich. Manifestly 
to exact the same sum per capita from two such con- 
trasting states would be out of the question. 

In addition, the exclusive relations of the national gov- 
ernment (as distinct from the states) to foreign commerce, 
and the constitutional prohibition of the states from 
levying import or export duties, both naturally aided the 
tendency to seek revenues from a tariff; and besides, early 
in our history we for a time actually needed “protection” 
against not only natural opposition from British manu- 
facturers, but underselling aggression. 


But the progress of events made the protective system 
absurd, and demonstrated that of all bad taxes, the tariff 
tax is immeasurably the worst: it pulls the feathers with- 
out the goose feeling it, and so makes for carelessness and 
extravagance; it is highly inquisitorial and therefore 
highly provocative of fraud; it is heaviest on the poor 
man, though he seldom knows it; it cannot be levied ac- 
cording to the best principles; it corrupts congress; it 
obstructs trade; and while the protective idea may justify 
it as a defense against foreign competitive attacks on 
infant industries, not only are we long past any such 
need, but if we were still in it, the tax could not be re- 
stricted to that function: for it always has been con- 
trolled by the strongest industries, and its items and 
rates fixed by log-rolling. 

Every person intelligent enough not to be misled by the 
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intermediary convenience of money, knows that inter- 
national trade is naturally an exchange between two coun- 
tries, of commodities which either can produce cheaper 
than the other, and that a tax put in one country on the 
product of another, puts that product just so far out of 
the category of products for which native products will 
exchange — that limiting imports, just so far limits ex- 
ports, except as regards gold, which will have to pay the 
difference, and gold cannot ordinarily be parted with at an 
appreciable profit above cost, while merchandise in many 
instances can at a high profit. So trades forced by a high 
tariff, or any other cause, to involve gold, lack to that ex- 
tent the proverbial element of a good trade — one that is 
good for both parties. 

With the high tariff still part of the foundation of our 
national system, no wonder that the country is in a con- 
stant turmoil over tax legislation, that this is a mass of 
futility and corruption, and that not only the business 
world, but the poor man’s bed and board and very raiment 
are exploited by favored interests. 

For some time before the civil war, these facts had been 
to some degree recognized, we were virtually on a revenue 
basis when the demands of the civil war brought up the 
tariff with a rush; and it developed a strong and united 
body of “‘protected” manufacturers who have kept the 
system alive by influencing votes not only in congress, but 
throughout the country, especially by the pension scandal. 


X 


It was not, however, from a comprehensive realiza- 
tion of these shackles placed upon us by our ancestors 
that the constitution was amended to permit the income 
tax. The country wanted the income tax, and opened 
the way for it: that was all. There was little realization 
of the evils of indirect taxation in general, and hardly any 
of the fact that the constitution restricted us to it, and 
made the national use of even the adored Single Tax im- 
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possible. If there had been any such general realization, 
the hampering provisions would have been swept away 
entirely, instead of in one particular. It is hard to see why 
that was not done. I do not remember its being even 
proposed. Yet if it had been proposed in its entirety 
merely to make way for the Income Tax, that plea would 
probably have served to free the whole field of taxation 
as easily as it did to free a part for the Income Tax. It is 
to be hoped that before long another amendment will not 
merely take another inch from the dog’s tail, or rather the 
fox’s or the wolf’s, but complete the job. 


XI 


And now outside of the constitution, what are the ob- 
stacles to the suggested system? Is it not after all one 
of those ideal systems which are merely counsels of per- 
fection, and of a degree of perfection not yet in sight? 

Do not the difficulties recognized by Colbert, and 
those explained by Hamilton, still exist? Is a con- 
trolling majority yet wise enough to pay their taxes 
in the wisest way? If the man already pampered by 
exemption from the Income Tax, and lulled to insensi- 
bility of the vampire taxes, is asked to pay a Habitation 
Tax, isn’t he going to vote against it, even if his share 
would not be over a dollar or two a year? Would he 
not vote against any direct tax whatever that will touch 
him? Would he ever have voted for even an income tax 
if he had not expected to be exempt? Wouldn’t he rather 
pay, as he does even under the present tariff, a considerable 
sum in disguised driblets, than pay less in a lump or a few 
instalments? In short, isn’t the question of remedying 
defective taxation like virtually every other question of 
remedying a defect or evil in the state, at bottom a ques- 
tion of remedying the man? Isn’t the question of remedy- 
ing the worst evil that afflicts mankind, war itself, a ques- 
tion of remedying the man — some man somewhere — 
of course on the opposing side? 
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And remedying the man is a slow process — far from 
a hopeless one, but yet so slow that impatient and short- 
sighted and over-sentimental people are constantly wast- 
ing themselves and the resources of the state on schemes 
that are before their day. 

Only so far as men are wise enough to pay universal 
direct taxes, will they be wise enough to impose them. 
Yet the effort to impose them is always a good experi- 
ment, even when it is found too far in advance of Nature 
to work. Until our present experiment, that has been 
the case with the income tax, but there are some signs 
that the more advanced portion of the community, which 
alone is called upon to pay it, may at last be up to the 
mark. But even if that be proved the case, unless exemp- 
tions are greatly reduced, the spending of the taxes will 
still be left to a greater degree than in any other nation 
for those who do not pay them, and we will continue to a 
greater degree than any other nation, extravagant and 
unsafe — from ourselves and from others. 

Of all remedies proposed, is there any other nearly so 
hopeful as the Habitation Tax? 








THE STORY IN THE MAKING 


OR some years I have followed in various magazines 

those various outpourings that throw light on litera- 

ture in the making, studying to see just how literature 

lays hold of my fellow-workers. I often wonder how 
other people make stories. 

For me the most frequent way in which the embryonic 
story presents itself is as a face, a piquant, challenging 
face, glimpsing at me, as it were, out of a mist. “Com- 
plete my anatomy, discover my character, write my story, 
if you dare!” it seems to say, and straightway vanishes. 
Sometimes it is a gray old face, strange with mysterious 
wisdom; sometimes it is a middle-aged face, the lips twitch- 
ing with subtle humor; but all the faces are alike in one 
respect, the promptness with which they vanish when 
I try to fix them with an analytical eye. From their first 
tantalizing elusiveness, to their last chill entombment in 
cold print, these bodiless beings exhibit an incredible 
harshness of behavior toward their best friend and well 
wisher, the author. They show the most incomprehensible 
aversion to being created. They never lend a helping 
hand to their own development; they let their creator 
do all the work while they have all the fun. 

Of course after a character has once shown its mocking, 
charming face peeping at you from obscuring curtains of 
fog, there is nothing for it but to be up and after. True, 
I used to be more civil to my own creations, used to think 
that they would come forth in gracious vividness if I 
would merely sit and wait with politely receptive mind. 
Thus I waited, until I fell asleep, and they never came. 
They don’t fool me in that way now. I let them know at 
once just what sort of creator they have to deal with, and I 
proceed straightway to hound them down to the finish. 

First, I sit with my eye fixed on that spot in the mental 
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mist where the face has last vanished, and I look and look 
until my eye pierces the fog, and I find the fugitive, and 


slowly see form and feature, and I don’t let go until— 


There! have I drawn or no 
Life to that lip? 


until I know the way my face parts its hair, and the way 
it parts its lips, until I know all the changes in its eyes, 
and the way it crinkles itself when it laughs. Then I 
must proceed to fit face with figure and costume, and 
next, hardly daring to relax the grip of my glance long 


enough, I make the whole walk up and down in front of 
me so that I can see just what are the tricks of its gait. 
All through the process the creature has wriggled and 
writhed from my grasp like a very Proteus, and at the 
end I positively have to pound him into propriety while 


I fasten him to a chair in a blaze of daylight. Ten to one, 
he’ll be off before I can get back, for I must away, haloo- 
ing into the mist again to find others for my pretty pup- 
pet to play with. Back I come after a while, pulling a 


reluctant train. I tack them all to their seats, for they 
are so mutinous that I hardly dare to turn my back upon 
them. I consult them at every turn, but they refuse to 
answer a single word. They will not say whether they 


prefer the mountains or the sea, whether they like their 


dining-rooms in orange tawny or terra cotta, whether 
they prefer Botticelli or Charles Dana Gibson on their 
walls. I do my best, but when I have clapped on the 
last weatherboard, and clipped off the last protruding 


twig of their hedgerows, they sniff at me because I do 


not know their tastes. 


It is just here that the saddest part of my story-making 
begins, and the heartless company there present, well 


they know it. “Ha!” they cry, “you can lead a char- 
acter up to action, but you cannot make him act.” How 


I wish that the editor and the public would receive the 
story at the present stage! Have I not really done enough! 
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Perfectly ignorant of carpentry and mason-work, I have 
built that lordly gray pile on the hillside yonder, not to 
mention that bustling city in the distance. Utterly in- 
experienced in horticulture, I have laid out some twenty 
acres of landscape gardening over which the public is at 
liberty to wander at will; and chief, I have introduced to 
your acquaintance half a dozen fascinating people, most 


charming and sympathetic towards all humanity but their 
author. But this is not enough; the public demands of 
me yet more inspiration and perspiration. My mutineers 
must dance through a plot, and look as if they enjoyed it, 


too. 

At first, of course, they are inexorably inactive. I pro- 
test and I plead hopelessly. But at last as caged animals 
finally condescend to the tricks of the circus ring out of 
very ennui, I see my characters pricking up their ears a 


bit at the poses I suggest. Flattery works tolerably well. 
““You’d look so pretty in an incident,” I suggest to my 
heroine, and languidly she rises, but warms presently to 
more spirited pantomime before her mirror. Also I appeal 


to their loyalty to each other, “Whist!” I cry, “here’s 


our pretty young hero having a two A. M. tussle with a 
burglar in the coal-bin. Up with you, and down to the 
rescue, every man of you!” and down they scurry. 


Presently, happy sight, behold the whole company 


prancing and pirouetting with an animation I would not 
have believed possible ten minutes ago. After all the 
trouble I have had to set them jigging, it is hard to raise 
a protesting voice and call a halt, — “Stop! this is action, 


I grant you, but it isn’t plot. Clear the stage! Hero and 


heroine and climax to the front, if you please.” Such 
adroitness and diplomacy as I have to exert in order to 
persuade them all to take their proper places in the march 
of incidents! I try all sorts of appeal; my second lady 


being in the dumps, I say, “Shame! You must let Olivia 


have the first proposal scene. It’s naughty to be jealous, 
and don’t you remember that you have a New England 
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conscience? It’s about all you have got, too, except your 
eyebrows. Besides, I leave you at the end with another 
proposal distinctly looming upon the horizon.” 

I always have most exhausting arguments with my 
puppets about their actions. They say they are disgusted 
with the obsequiousness with which I refer to the public, 
and they don’t believe I know anything about the public 
anyway; if I’d just once give them a free hand unhampered 
by introduction, sequence, climax, or denouement, they 
would make me a plot that would make me a made man. 

Somehow at last by dint of infinite patience I persuade 
them all to go through their proper incidents in their 
proper order. The next task is to make them pause 
in their poses long enough for me to catch up my pen and 


sketch them in action. 
Puffing, panting, pleading, somehow or other I get 


them all down in black and white at last, and then, seeing 
that I have finished, they all come tiptoeing up to look 
over my shoulder at what I have written. I turn up my 
collar against the storm of abuse. 

“Ts that leering old reprobate meant for me?” inquires 
the most delightful grandfather I ever met in imagination. 

The heroine’s cheeks are hot, “I never flirted so out- 
rageously as that with anyone in my life,” she cries, 
“not even with —” here she glances at the hero. 

“She didn’t, and you had no business to say so!” 
he takes up the cudgels. “But, pray, what is this curious 
fringe I observe ornamenting my vocabulary? College 
slang! I assure you that it never grew in any college for 
gentlemen. It sounds to me like an opium den, and I 
should like to inquire, sir, where you learned it!” 

“Where in the world are my eyebrows?” wails the 
second lady. 

Unable to control myself longer, I jump from my chair 
and turn upon them, “See here, if you think making a 
story is so much easier than being one, just take my desk 
and chair and pen and try it!” 








LATIN AMERICA AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


INCE the entrance of the United States into the war, 
there has been much speculation concerning the prob- 
able course to be followed by the republics of Latin Amer- 
ica, and the probable fate of the Monroe Doctrine. In 
order to have a starting point on which to base such specu- 
lations, it will be well to consider the past: to trace out 
the development of public opinion in South America to- 
wards us and our interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Though North Americans persist in referring to Latin 
America as though it were an expanse of territory peopled 
by an undifferentiated body politic, nothing could be more 
superficial. In Latin America, there are a score of inde- 
pendent republics separated from each other by geograph- 
ical barriers, lack of commercial intercourse, and numerous 
petty jealousies. The feeling of a common Hispano- 
American brotherhood among them is weak. As Lord 
Bryce has well said: “Neither literary traditions, pride 
of ancestry, nor a common possession of the Roman 
Catholic faith has strengthened affection among them.” 
Due both to differences in interests and to lively jealousies, 
acts of intervention which have called forth a howl of pro- 
test from some of these republics have caused the others to 
dance in glee, while the variety of opinions we find on the 
Monroe Doctrine seems a hopeless tangle. To give a de- 
tailed cross-section of the Latin American attitude toward 
this doctrine at different periods since 1901, would require 
nothing short of an encyclopedic collection of data, a 
collection which, even with the excellent facilities of the 
Pan-American Union, we have been unable to make. 
The problem is greatly simplified, however, by thinking 
of Latin America as divided into two main groups of 
countries, the A B C and the seventeen smaller republics 
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in Central and South America. That such a point of view 
is valid, and one that will make possible an understanding 
of the main currents of public opinion in Latin America, 
is a statement which, logical as it seems when the facts 
are known, requires some little explanation as well as proof. 

At least since the beginning of the present century, 
there has been an ever-sharpening line of demarcation 
between the three well-established South American re- 
publics, and the rest of Latin America. As the A B C 
countries have grown in power, and as their relations with 
the United States have become increasingly friendly, the 
suspicions of the rest of Latin America have been directed 
more and more against their stronger neighbors, as well 
as against the United States. In recent times, especially, 
it becomes evident from following the editorials in La 
Prensa of Buenos Aires, the most powerful daily in South 
America, that there is, among the smaller republics, a 
growing jealousy of the A B C powers which the latter 
are trying hard to suppress. A propos of an insinuation 
by a Uruguayan newspaper that a recent visit of the 
Brazilian minister to the state department of Argentine 
was a symptom of a brewing A B C alliance, La Prensa 
printed a long editorial ending as follows: “The topic 
of an Argentine-Brazilian-Chilean alliance, as well as all 
prospect of treaties which will submit the means of na- 
tional defense to a common standard, remains absolutely 
and irrevocably out of the international debate.” 

Yet it was less than three years before the A B C al- 
liance, which had long been understood, was consummated 
in the treaty of April 25, 1915. Though this treaty was 
nothing more than a vague agreement to codperate in 
problems of defense and internal development, a veritable 
storm of protest arose throughout Latin America. By 
the press of the republics which had been left out in the 
cold, the alliance was declared “an affront of tutelage; 
a formula narrow, egotistic and dangerous”; “‘an alpha- 
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of a delirium of aggrandizement.” One editor in La Paz 
proclaimed that “‘the problem of the A B C is the complete 
domination of South America.” 

Though quotations on this subject might be multiplied, 
the foregoing is sufficient to indicate the constantly wid- 
ening break between the two main divisions of Latin 
American countries. It is the extent and the reality of 
this two-fold division of Latin America which is seldom 
taken into account, and which explains, in a large measure, 
the unfortunate impression given by presenting the ex- 
postulations of quarrelsome patriots as expressions of 
Latin American opinion in general. 

During Roosevelt’s two administrations, the Monroe 
Doctrine realized its logical development. We had said 
to Europe: Hands off! You shall not influence America 
with your political or military power. But he also said: 
“When we announce a policy such as the Monroe Doctrine, 
we thereby commit ourselves to the consequences of the 
policy, and those consequences from time to time alter.” 
The consequences of the Monroe Doctrine have altered 
in the last two decades by virtue of the commercial ex- 
pansion of Europe in Latin America. Along with the 
investment of European life and capital in the Western 
Hemisphere, there has automatically arisen the right of Eu- 
ropean nations to safeguard the lives of their citizens and 
to collect their just debts. Obviously these rights can be 
backed up by one of three agencies: the Latin American 
nations themselves, the European nations involved, or 
some strong power in the Western Hemisphere. Thus 
our country, as sponsor for the Monroe Doctrine, was 
brought face to face with disagreeable alternatives. 
President Roosevelt said: “On the one hand, this country 
would certainly decline to go to war to prevent a foreign 
government from collecting a just debt; on the other hand 
it is very undesirable to permit any foreign power to take 
possession, even temporarily, of the custom houses of an 
American Republic in order to enforce the payment 
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of its obligations, for such temporary occupation might 
turn into permanent occupation. The only escape from 
these alternatives may at any time be that we must our- 
selves undertake to bring about some arrangement by 
which so much as possible of a just obligation shall be paid. 
In another message, President Roosevelt was obliged to de- 
clare that “chronic wrongdoing, or an impotence which 
results in a general loosening of the ties of civilized society, 
may in America as elsewhere, ultimately require inter- 
vention by some civilized nation, and in the Western 
Hemisphere the adherents of the United States to the 
Monroe Doctrine may force the United States . . . to 
the exercise of an international police power.” 

The main business of this essay is to show the develop- 
ment and varieties of public opinion in Latin America 
toward this interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. A 
clear and accurate understanding of the case is of the ut- 
most importance to North Americans because what Latin 
America cares most about is not the Monroe Doctrine, 
abstractly considered, but the interpretation we put upon 
it, and the means we use to enforce it. 


Turning first to the A B C, we find that, up through 
Roosevelt’s second administration, the Monroe Doctrine 
and the question of international police power was not, 
in these countries, a live topic of discussion. The well- 
established republics to the south of us were too much 
occupied with matters of internal development to acquire 
a lively interest in the unsettled condition of the Central 
American and Caribbean republics. Moreover, they had 
nothing to gain by sanctioning the policy of intervention, 
since by so doing they would only lay themselves open 
to the suspicions of their weaker neighbors. 

Nevertheless, in the first decade of the present century, 
there did exist, in the A B C countries, a characteristic 
attitude toward the Monroe Doctrine. To paint a true 
picture of this attitude, which lay somewhere between 
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the cold, academic judgments of the schoolmen and the 
extreme views of the alarmists, it will first be necessary 
to examine the so-called Drago Doctrine. It had its 
origin in a note sent by Minister Drago for the Argentine 
government to the United States, a propos of the German- 
English intervention in Venezuela in 1901-02. The note 
declared that: “The only thing which the Argentine Gov- 
ernment maintains, and which it would, with great satis- 
faction, see consecrated by a nation which, like the United 
States, enjoys such great authority and power, is the prin- 
ciple, already accepted, that there can be no territorial 
expansion in America, nor oppression of the peoples of 
this continent, because an unfortunate financial situation 
might compel some of them to defer the fulfillment of 
their promises. In a word, the principle which (the Argen- 
tine Government) would wish to see recognized, is that 
public debt cannot be a cause for armed intervention, or 
still less, of material occupation of the soil of American na- 
tions by a European power.”” Opponents of the Monroe 
Doctrine, both in the United States and South America, 
have recently referred to the Drago Doctrine as a final 
proof that Latin Americans will have nothing to do with 
us or the Monroe Doctrine — that they have set up a 
policy of their own to supersede the antiquated traditions 
of the White House. Though there is a germ of truth 
in such assertions, they are neither profound nor exact. 
They are not exact because neither in the Drago Doctrine 
nor in the circumstances attending its origin was there 
any antithesis to the Monroe Doctrine; yet the assertions 
contain a germ of truth inasmuch as, a year or two after 
the sending of the Drago note, the doctrine therein ex- 
pressed did actually come to be regarded by the majority 
of Argentinians as in some half-understood manner, mark- 
ing a definite separation from the Monroe Doctrine, a 
purely national policy of the United States. 

Obviously, the only difference between the Monroe 
Doctrine and the Drago Doctrine was one of definiteness. 
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The former stated the inviolability of American soil in gen- 
eral terms; the latter stated precisely that unpaid financial 
obligations could not be a cause for either permanent or 
temporary military occupation of American soil by a 
European power. The accordance of the principle of the 
Drago note with the Monroe Doctrine was clearly recog- 
nized by Argentine publicists at the time when the note 
was sent. In the press discussion of Buenos Aires in the 
Spring of 1903, we find such expressions as these: “The 
political solidarity of America against European advances 
is an historical fact of enduring reality. The state depart- 
ment of Argentine then, has presented nothing new as 
regards the Monroist principle.” ‘With this (the sending 
of the Drago note) our government shows that it has a 
just and positive notion of the scope which ought to be 
given to the Monroe Doctrine.” 

But now observe how quickly the Drago Doctrine 
came to be regarded by the public in Argentine as in some 
way marking a break from the United States and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Even before Minister Drago sent his note 
to our Government, the idea was in the air that the time 
had come for the strong nations of South America to as- 
sert their position as world powers. At the outset of the 
century, the spirit of “boosting for Argentine” appeared 
in full glory. It was this spirit that took hold of the Drago 
note to the United States, fondled the Doctrine therein ex- 
pressed, praised it to the skies and offered it to the masses 
of the A BC countries as a strictly genuine, home-made, 
all-our-own product. In the very words which acknowl- 
edged the agreement between the Monroe Doctrine and 
the Drago Doctrine, this spirit of independence is seen 
at work. A characteristic editorial in La Prensa under 
date of March 17, 1903, states that the sending of the 
note “was not an act of submission but of independence. 
We have reached the point where we can and ought to 
maintain a foreign policy in entire abstraction from any- 
thing the United States may create for its own conven- 
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ience. And as that policy of ours is within the scope of 
the Monroe Doctrine, it can, with perfect propriety be 
recorded in the above mentioned note.” 

Thus it was that between 1903 and 1906, when the 
question of Latin American solidarity was uppermost in 
the A B C countries, the Monroe Doctrine was regarded 
as rather a fog than a light; as something to be carefully 
eschewed by all good Latin Americans. This attitude of 
independence reached its height in 1906, when a repre- 
sentative Argentine publicist wrote in true Spanish style: 
“We seek the solidarity of Latin America .. . against 
the new doctrines of intervention which condense the 
cloud in which slumber the rays of imperialism. We 
Argentines ought to crown the monument of the Revolu- 
tion with the diadem of fraternal defense, . . . and we 
shall have proclaimed the doctrine of Bolivar, abandoning 
the declarations of Monroe to their uncertain and egotistic 
fate.” 

After 1906, however, the talk of Latin American soli- 
darity gradually died out, and there began to appear 
signs of the recognition of the Monroe Doctrine in the 
light of an all-American policy. This change of attitude 
was coincident with Secretary Root’s tour of South Amer- 
ica, by means of which he spread a message of friendliness 
which made a profound impression wherever it reached. 

Before going on to a consideration of the era since this 
eventful campaign of Mr. Root, it will be well to retrace 
our steps and view the Monroe Doctrine through the 
eyes of the smaller Republics. This need not detain us 
long, however, since public opinion can hardly be said 
to exist in nations whose citizens are either supporters or 
victims of tyrants. And any one who has read closely 
into the history of the Central American and Caribbean 
republics up to 1910 can have no doubt that Zelaya, 
Goméz, Castro, and their like were bitter enemies of any- 
thing like free thinking. 

Nevertheless, we can see the attitude of the unstable 
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Latin American countries reflected, in outline at least, 
in the contemporary newspaper comment in the other 
South American countries. It goes almost without saying 
that it was one of constant suspicion. It could hardly have 
been anything else. When the individuals who enjoyed 
a dictatorship over the Caribbean republics saw the finan- 
cial mess in Santo Domingo cleaned up, and freedom in- 
sured to the Province of Panama by the United States, 
it was natural for them to set up a loud cry over the 


“integrity of the American republics” and to exhaust 
the invective of the Spanish language against “‘el im- 
perialismo yanki.”” From the press of Buenos Aires 
and Santiago we learn that there was formed a Central 
American Patriotic League with the express purpose of 


protecting these republics against United States aggres- 
sion. The fears of these Governments must have 
been more than superficial in order to make them sink 
their mutual jealousies and unite in a league of this 
kind. 

But along with a widespread suspicion, there was also 
an element of awe, sometimes almost approaching respect, 


in the attitude of the smaller republics. While the Monroe 
Doctrine, as a national policy of the United States, in- 
terested the Argentinians and Chileans very little one way 
or the other, among the weaker nations there was a greater 
suspicion of its present method of being applied, as well 
as a more lively interest in seeing it preserved so as to 


insure them against foreign invasion. The intervention 
of Germany and England in Venezuela threw a scare into 
the other insecure Latin American countries — a scare 


which has left its impression even up to the present time. 
The protection of the United States was undoubtedly 
hoped for, but only grudgingly and as the choice of evils. 


The lesser among the Latin America countries wavered 
between hopes and suspicions, they applauded the triumph 


of the integrity of Venezuela and the safety assured to 
independent Cuba — yet they wavered. 
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This, then, was the attitude among the “small fry” 
of Latin America, which met face to face with that of the 
A B C powers at the Fourth Pan-American Congress at 
Rio in 1906. As we have pointed out above, the feeling 
of aloofness from the United States was beginning to wane 
in the larger countries of South America. When the dele- 
gates assembled at the Congress, it was thought a fitting 
time to render thanks to the United States for past pro- 
tection, and to recognize the Monroe Doctrine as the policy 


of American integrity. Upon the initiative of the A B C 
delegates, the representatives of all the Latin American 
countries were called together in an informal session, 
and a resolution was presented for approval, before being 


introduced at the formal session, at which the United 


States delegates were to be present. In this resolution, 
which was designed to restore good feeling with the United 
States, and to disavow all suspicions of the Monroe Doc- 


trine, there was nothing said about hegemony or the 
right of the United States to intervene in the affairs of 
other American republics. The delegates from the smaller 
countries insisted on inserting a clause which would 
make it clear that Latin America did not consider he- 


gemony of the United States as being implied or justified 
by the continued maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine. 
The A B C delegates refused to accept such a modification 
of the resolution, the reason given being that the United 
States had never had any intentions of a hegemony over 


the weaker Republics, and the insinuation that they did, 
would destroy the value of the resolution. As a wording 
which was acceptable to all the Latin American delegates 


could not be found, the resolution was not introduced in 


the formal session of the Congress. This episode behind 
the scenes, however, is a striking illustration of the two 
attitudes prevalent in the two main divisions of Latin 
America during Roosevelt’s second administration. To 


the smaller nations, the Monroe Doctrine was, potentially, 
either a menace or a shield; they hoped it would become 
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the latter. To the A B C, the Doctrine was a vague ex- 
pression of American integrity, whose enforcement along 
the lines adopted by the United States was a policy of 
national defense, justified in the same way that any de- 


fensive policy of a strong power is justified. 


Turning now to the Central American and Caribbean 
Republics, we can discern two main phases of opinion 
which have existed side by side from about IgIo to the 
present time. The one is evident from the utterances of 
quarrelsome patriots who have had nothing to gain and 
everything to lose by United States intervention; theother, 
is the opinion of a handful of enlightened Central Ameri- 
cans who have had a glimpse of the possibilities of their 
countries under such conditions as now exist in Santo 
Domingo and in Haiti. 

To understand these two widely different attitudes, 
it is necessary to look at the recent history of the Central 
American Republics. For seventeen years prior to the 
United States intervention of 1909-10, Nicaragua was 
under the tyranny of Zelaya, who kept his people well 
in hand and, by his chronic wars with Honduras and 
Guatemala, rendered a peaceful, industrious condition of 
the country impossible. In 1909, however, Zelaya’s sub- 
jects successfully revolted, and the recognition by the 
United States of the Government set up by the revolution- 
ists has since that time been responsible for a fair degree of 
stability in Central America. It is from the date of this suc- 
cessful revolt of 1909, and the mediation of the United 
States in 1910, that the two streams of opinion above indi- 
cated take their source. The followers of Zelaya and other 
men of their stamp have never tired of recounting the Span- 
ish War, the abduction of Panama, the tutelage over Santo 
Domingo, the Alsop Claim and the Lodge Resolution, all 
of which they class as indubitable proof of United States 
insolence and imperialism. Prof. Bingham has assembled 
a choice collection of quotations from such troubled gentle- 
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men of fortune —a collection which we might easily 
amplify if anything could be gained by so doing. The 
significant thing is to know by whom this attitude has 
been fostered. According to a native Central American 
lawyer, after the fall of Zelaya, a junta was formed of 
three of his followers, who have made it their business 
to stir up ill will against the United States. Whether 
or not all the anti-Monroe feeling among the smaller re- 
publics has been due to disappointed office seekers and 
deposed tyrants, it is impossible to say. However, it is 
extremely illuminating to compare the language of the en- 
emies of the Monroe Doctrine with that of its adherents in 
Central America. One enlightened Nicaraguan declares 
that “the Monroe Doctrine, although announced by the 
Great Republic, does not constitute a doctrine exclusively 
North American, but a doctrine of the whole New World.” 
On the other hand, we find opposition expressed in the fol- 
lowing thoroughly typical language: “The imperialistic 
school does not consider the Monroe Doctrine in the 
same high opinion as did Monroe, who proclaimed Amer- 
ica for the Americans. They believe themselves absolute 
masters not only of the two Americas, but of Asia and 
all the earth. Witness the partition of Mexico, the ab- 
duction of California, Texas, and Panama. To-morrow, 
others will be the victims, and every one will applaud in 
fear.” 

Together with the growing enlightenment of the smaller 
Latin American republics, other factors are producing 
a more favorable attitude toward the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The war has brought vividly home to the people 
of Latin America the fact that the nations of Europe 
have not lost their land hunger. The republics around 
the Caribbean have not forgotten the Venezuela case of 
1902; neither are they blind to the remote possibility 
of an invasion from the Orient. Both the uncertainty 
about the Japanese and the Chinese, and the vague fear 
that Europe’s victor may challenge the New World, have 
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caused these smaller republics to turn to the United States 
and the Monroe Doctrine, which they would now like to 
see expanded into a policy of Pan-American defense. 
Even those who have no love for the Yankee are begin- 
ning to regard a union with the United States as a grim 
necessity. Says one Venezuelan writer: “The Anglo- 
American has the pride of superiority; we have the pride 
of independence. Between the two, there is a neutral 
line, viz., mutual advantage.” Then the author pro- 
ceeds to outline a plan of reciprocity both commercial 
and diplomatic, by which Venezuela is to be put on an 
equal footing with the United States and the A B C in 
the support of the Monroe Doctrine. It is amusing 
to see that a country’s acceptance or refusal of the 
Monroe Doctrine depends very largely on whether 
that country is to be one of the sponsors of the Doc- 
trine, or one of the children subject to its operation. 
Peru would have herself, along with the A B C, exempt 
from the discipline implied by the Monroe Doctrine, which 
is badly needed by Bolivia and Venezuela; Venezuela con- 
siders herself fully entitled to a place on the police force, 
because, as she says, ‘“‘we are not in the position of Cuba, 
which owes half its existence to the United States; .. . 
still less are we weak, like Nicaragua”; while Nicaragua 
begs the United States to return them their sovereignty 
which they have justly earned, although Honduras may 
be still in need of a helping hand. 


But what is most significant to the United States, is 
the attitude of the A B C countries as it has developed 
in recent times. It must be understood at the outset that 
it is impossible to learn the real attitude of Latin Amer- 
ica until we get behind the words ‘‘Monroe Doctrine.” 
While Marcial Martinez, a venerable Chilean diplomat, 
would have the vague Monroe Doctrine replaced by the 
Drago Doctrine, which is more definite and which ought 
to be backed up by all the New World nations, R. Wil- 
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mart, an Argentine publicist, declares that “the Monroe 
Doctrine, Yankee yesterday, ought to be Pan-American to- 
morrow. . . To say that Argentine, in case of European 
attack, no longer needs the United States, is to declaim, 
and not to speak from the head and the heart.” These 
two men, though expressing themselves in different ways, 
are driving at the same thing, viz., codperation with the 
United States. 

That the leading men of the A B C countries are coming 
to look with more and more favor on a union of some sort 
with the United States is evident, not from Pan-American 
oratory, but from the local press. This is especially true 
of Brazil, and the reason lies in the commercial interests 
of the country. Ever since the era of good feeling inaugu- 
rated by Elihu Root, Brazil has been particularly anxious 
to encourage trade with the United States. One writer 
asserts that “it belongs to the past to talk about the prej- 
udice of the South Americans against the United States.” 
However, it must be stated that this feeling of friendliness 
is confined largely to the upper classes and to the official 
circles of the country. 

In the recent press comment of Argentine and Chile, 
there is little said about intervention. Of course these 
countries consider themselves far beyond any need of 
tutelage or protection. What the press in Buenos Aires 
and Santiago seems mainly insistent on is a union of the 
A B C with the United States. In this respect, Chile 
is more inclined to limit this union to the four powers 
above mentioned, whereas, La Prensa of Buenos Aires, 
due no doubt to its desire to keep the smaller republics 
quiet, is more general in its assertion of Pan-Americanism. 
A great deal of caution is observable in its editorial col- 
umns, which declare that the Pan-Americanism of the 
future will grant “to every state its own personality, 
without exceptions, without special privileges, or without 
any undue power of some nations, which would break down 
the most perfect equality. This is the Argentine ideal.” 
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Nevertheless, there is abundant proof that if interven- 
tion in the unsettled Republics of Central America should 
become necessary, the A B C not only would not object 
to such procedure, but would gladly take part in it. At 
the time of the occupation of Vera Cruz by the United 
States, desperate efforts were made by Ugarte to hold 
meetings in a public hall for the purpose of stirring up 
feeling against the United States. He was refused the 
use of the hall, however, and was severely reprimanded 
in the press. The same situation occurred in Montevideo, 
in whose official circles there are a number of enlightened 
and capable men, who take substantially the same atti- 
tude as that of La Prensa. 

Owing to the cautious policy of President Wilson, and 
the effects of the last Pan-American Congress in Washing- 
ton, there has been an era of good feeling on the part of 
Latin America towards the United States and the still 
somewhat vague principles of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
coming of the war to the republics of the New World has 
served as a sudden and sharp test of the genuineness and 
prevalence of that feeling. The smaller republics on the 
islands and shores of the Caribbean Sea literally “flopped” 
on the side of the United States, obviously to secure the 
good-will and protection of their “big brother.” 


In the larger countries of South America, two facts 
have been made evident: first, that the genuine Brazilians 
and Argentinians are truly desirous of cementing a work- 
able alliance with the United States; and second, that 
Germany and the Germans have made themselves so 
much a part of the social and economic life of Brazil, and 
still more of Argentine, that they will prove a strong 
factor in preventing these countries from exerting their 
full strength in the war. That Brazil was the first to align 
herself as a belligerent on the side of the United States 
was to be expected, since the amount of German capital 
invested in that country is proportionately smaller than 
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in Argentine, while the trade relations between Brazil 
and the United States have for years been closer than 
‘those of the southern republic. The hesitancy of Argen- 
tine to declare war on Germany has, without doubt, been 
due, in large measure, to fear of the German interests 
which control so much of the farming, cattle raising and 
commerce of the country. 


As for the fate of the Monroe Doctrine, there is nothing 
in the present situation which points to its decay. Neither 
is there any evidence that it is a magic formula for the 
solidification of the New World. We still have the two 
Americas, peopled by two races whose strongest point of 
similarity is the fact that they have both left the Old 
World with a spirit of adventure and a desire for greater 
individual liberty. So long as the Monroe Doctrine 
serves to assure such liberty, it will be upheld by both 
races in the New World, differences in language, customs 
and literary traditions notwithstanding. 





FREEDOM AND FAMILY LIFE 


Confessions of an ‘‘educated” woman 


FEW months ago, at a college dinner, I heard a 

distinguished woman plead with her feminine 
hearers to be “selfish toward their families.” Her face 
was aglow with that passion for the freedom of women 
which has shaped her own career and been a creative 
force in the life of America. She saw her audience, not as 
other people’s daughters, but as human beings in danger 
of offering up their gifts of personality, scholarship, or 
art to the Moloch of family loyalty. To them she was 
some bright Athena who had sprung into life full-grown, 
unnurtured by personal intimacies. As I listened to her 
eager voice, and watched their puzzled faces, I almost 
leaped up to introduce them to each other. For I knew 
about Athena’s youth at home, and about her intense and 
demonstrative love for her own people. And, since I had 
once been dean of the college in which we were dining, I 
knew that most of the young women who were listening 
to her were possessed of a freedom which they had not 
needed to wrest from reluctant fathers and mothers. 
Family life had assigned them the rdle of recipients rather 
than aggressors. Their education had been the fruit 
of parental desire and sacrifice. Their “careers” in many 
cases sprang from economic necessity, and relieved their 
families of heavy burdens. Independence and unselfish- 
ness coalesced. 

But the distinguished guest, of course, had in mind 
those women who are not forced to support themselves or 
to contribute to the family income, and whose independent 
careers —in a society which approves of economically 
dependent women — must be undertaken from personal 
choice. Her purpose was to inspire more women to make 
this choice, and to remember that beyond the demands of 
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their immediate environment loom the demands of society 
and humanity. 

I am not concerned here with her main thesis. We all 
know exactly where we stand in relation to the feminism 
involved. According to our varying types of mind and 
kinds of experience we are, on “the woman question,” 
a motley collection of conservatives, liberals, and union- 
ists, old guard and progressives, moderates and extremists, 
orthodox and modernists. We vociferate our thoughts 
back and forth in private and public, and in the world of 
action women keep on bearing children, filling schools 
and shops and offices, tending the home, earning their 
bread, spending men’s money, nursing the sick, and hold- 
ing political offices. Their activities are as varied as our 
opinions, but independent of them. Vast forces, both 
industrial and spiritual, are at work, and will settle the 
woman question without the help of magazine articles. 

But if it is foolish to be forever shaking the pepper of 
opinions into this world-brew, it may be wise now and 
then to register certain facts. And to one such fact I 
am brought back by our dinner guest’s reference to 
family life. Often I notice attacks upon the “destruc- 
tive self-will’’ of the women who choose careers when 
they do not need money and who therefore are being 
“selfish toward their families,” deserting or neglecting 
their homes. Such attacks are not without their baneful 
influence. By them feminism is made to appear hateful 
as the assumed foe of natural bonds, and individualism 
is torn away from its normal companionship with “vol- 
untary service.” These fallacies are rarely corrected by 
logical arguments, for human relationships and affections 
are involved and with these logic has little to do. Can we 
accomplish more by personal testimonies? 

I say “‘we” because it was to this class of women that I 
belonged in my youth. My experience was typical of 
that of a very large number of women who are not selected 
by genius or even by conspicuous talents, but who have 
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chosen to go out to earn their bread when they could 
have had the choicest tid-bits at the family table at home. 
But this choice of “freedom” may be due as much to the 
wisdom of parents as to the ambition of daughters. All 
over the country girls and their families are working in 
unison for the rich development of human life. Nothing 
shocks me more deeply than to have the part of the parents 
overlooked, either by the younger generation or their 
advisers. I will venture the assertion that for every one 
family which is cramping a girl’s mental growth, as Chinese 
parents might cramp her feet, I could show you ten which 
are initiating their daughters into the blessed company 
of the free. Rebellion is not a necessary preliminary to 
Liberty. Not every daughter is an Iphigeneia reminding 
her mother: “For all the Hellenes didst thou bear me, 
not for thyself alone.” It is as likely to be the mother who 
inspires an untried girl with the desire to give her life to 
a cause beyond her family. A woman’s existence may be 
bastioned equally on love and freedom. 

Articles of faith must be shown to be concrete in homely 
diurnal experience. This is my reason for throwing over 
unconvincing generalities and giving the short and simple 
annal of a modest — and therefore typical — “‘career.” 

At seventeen I dutifully went to college at the command 
of my father and mother. My consent was no more asked 
than it had been some years earlier when I had been taken 
to Europe to learn languages, but my desire had already 
been brought into harmony with the parental will. I can- 
not remember the time in my childhood when an “‘educa- 
tion” was not taken for granted for me as well as for my 
brother. ‘When you go to college” was a phrase to con- 
jure with, an open sesame to the many locked doors I was 
eager to enter. My father and mother were in no sense 
“modern” or radical people. My father, at that time a 
justice of the Supreme Court of , was and still is a 
conservative in politics, economics, and philosophy. He is 
as opposed to woman’s suffrage as to socialism, and he has 
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always known more about Roman law than about femi- 
nism. But from his youth up he has dispassionately be- 
lieved in the intellectual equality of men and women and in 
a woman’s right to her own life, property, work, opinions, 
and personality. With his young daughter as often as 
with his son he used to talk over the “work” which “the 
world”? would surely require of her. My mother also 
never believed in votes for women, and never was in- 
terested in separate women’s movements. But she was 
considered by all who knew her to be a singularly inde- 
pendent and creative personality. She was deeply con- 
cerned for the progress of the world, believed that each 
generation must create new ideas, and was most eager, 
when it came to educating her children, that both of them 
should anticipate the demands of those future decades in 
which their constructive work would have to be done. 

What this work should be was left to our own choice. 
My father has always been a consistent individualist, 
and my mother had a large confidence in natural growth. 
“Don’t ‘bring them up’ too much,” she once said to a 
younger mother who had come to her for advice, “‘trust 
Nature.” My father has told me that when I was twelve 
years old he asked her if it was not desirable for little 
girls to have a few household duties, and that she replied: 
“There is no rule for little girls. I have watched this child 
and made up my mind that if she succeeds at anything it 
will be at her books. And you know that the one thing 
we can do for scholars is to give them their time.” 

This watching was, of course, responsible for the pa- 
rental will sending me to college instead of to teachers of 
music or art, but in the matter of becoming a “scholar” 
my mother left Nature and me to come to our own con- 
clusions. I remember vividly a talk I had with her in my 
new college room which she had made charming before 
leaving me to my first experience away from her. I had 
come from a little town and an almost nursery life to a 
distant college where I knew no one, and the spectre of 
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loneliness haunted me on my mother’s last evening. “I 
think,” I said, “‘that two years of college will be enough, 
-don’t you?” “Very likely,” she said with a smile, “you 
can do a great deal in two years if you try.” 

In the middle of my third year I wrote home in the 
ecstasy of a vision which had dawned upon me. I would 
continue my studies for three or four years after my grad- 
uation, add a Ph. D. to my A. B., and fit myself for a 
college professorship. It is not improbable that my 
parents saw the humor of the Golden Fleece appearing in 
the guise of a scholar’s gown. But they never let me know 
it, wrote enthusiastically of my “ambition,” and forbore 
to mention the money which it would cost them (out of a 
moderate income) to give form and substance to my dream. 

At the end of my undergraduate course I received a 
foreign fellowship, a prize which had seemed so far above 
me that I had never mentioned to anyone my intense 
wish that I might earn it. When I next saw my mother I 
exclaimed, “‘Weren’t you astonished by the telegram 
about the fellowship?” Her smile came again as she 
answered: “To tell the truth, we sent you to College 
in order that you might get it, but we didn’t tell you, be- 
cause we were afraid you would dread our disappoint- 
ment.” Years afterward I quoted this to my father, and 
he laughed and said he could remember my mother’s 
indignation when, in their discussion of which college to 
choose for me, he had suggested that I might not win the 
fellowship included in the far-flung plan. “If we set her 
down in front of it, she will,” was her reply. “‘We must 
do our part. And we must send her where the prizes are 
given for intellectual things.” An older relative has told 
me that when I was seventeen she asked my mother how 
she dared to send me to college when all college women 
were ill-mannered and godless, and that my mother said: 
““T expect to take care of her manners and morals myself. 
I am sending her to experts to have her mind trained.” 

The young excitement of my fellowship has now, of 
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course, almost drifted out of my memory. I recall it only 
with an effort and a smile. But as a continuous impetus 
in my life I remember my father’s steamer letter to me 
which I read as I sailed out of New York harbor. “I 
wish,” he wrote, “‘that society were so ordered that you 
could live at home with us. But I recognize that you 
must go out and seek work in the world, as I sought mine.” 
By that spirit I was impelled onward through the next 
four years of study, until my doctor’s degree and my pro- 
fession were won. After I had been a dean and a professor 
for two or three years (and so, I suppose, had proved that 
I was not a shirker) my father began to give me annual 
invitations to live under his roof. My birthday fell within 
a holiday week, when I was always at home, and after 
breakfast he used to call me to his study, formally in- 
vite me to live with him and my mother, and explain 
just how large an income he could allow me. I always 
thanked him and said that since they were both well and 
active I should like to go on with my work. As regular 
as my thanks was his hearty commendation, “I always 
did think you were a sensible woman.” 

If my mother and I were in any way different from 
other mothers and daughters, it was in the closeness 
rather than the laxity of the bond between us. As I grew 
out of the insouciant twenties, and began to question 
whether I had accepted my “‘freedom” at too heavy a 
price, my mother used to assure me that she believed that 
our very separation had knit us to each other. “We are 
both reserved,” she once said, “‘and I have often felt that 
we came nearer in letters than we ever could have done 
in daily speech. And we have both lived broader lives, 
because at home I carried your life about with me, and 
abroad you have carried mine about with you.” Her 
convictions about the relation of women’s “‘work” and . 
family loyalty came out in a conversation we had about 
one of my friends who had given up a position to go home 
and live with her father after her mother’s death. “But 
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is he not old?” said my mother, “is his work not nearly 
at anend? The world needs her usefulness more than his 
happiness.” “I can’t see that,” I exclaimed, “I should 
do exactly the same thing.” ‘No, you would not,” said 
my mother, “‘for your father wouldn’t let you into the 
house!” 

Before this conflict of opinions could beset my father 
and me, I had been married for several years. Marriage, 
then, has presented to me from still another angle, the 
question of freedom within family life. As a daughter I 
went forth under the flag of liberty which my father and 
mother themselves put into my hand. As a “wife and 
mother” I came home under the same colors. 

Women who are intensely interested in their sex often 
say that, while fifty years ago the sacred crusade was aimed 
at winning a college education for girls, now in the twen- 
tieth century the same fervor must go into winning for 
married women the freedom to continue professional 
work. For myself, I reverted from my profession to a 
home, and became economically dependent.upon my hus- 
band. Lately a distinguished man of the older generation, 
who adds to his many charms a warm regard for the 
“‘modern woman,” expressed his disappointment that I 
should have done so old-fashioned a thing. But he had no 
ready answer when I retorted that my particular position 
was necessarily lost to me on my marriage, and that none 
of the same kind (the only kind for which I was trained) 
lay at hand in the city in which my husband’s work con- 
strained us to live. A certain modern novel solves a 
similar problem in a passionate betrothal scene in which 
the young people fondly declare that after marriage they 
will meet for holidays whenever he can leave his western 
ranch or she can get away from her government bureau 
in Washington. One should, perhaps, be grateful that so 
modern a girl as this heroine was willing to cumber by a 
legal tie an occasional holiday. But the novel, I confess, 
bored me. Mr. Locke has very wisely and humanly said 
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that novel readers are perennially most interested in the 
man and the woman and the possible baby. Feminists, 
such as the author of this story, are dull when they harp 
on men and women, and omit the babies — dull and 
amazingly ignorant. And since the normal aim of mar- 
riage is the birth of children, no solution which overlooks 
their appearance or discards their need of being brought 
up by a father and mother in unison can be taken as 
universal. Sporadic individuals (in couples) may branch 
off from the highway into this by-path or that; but, unless 
society becomes as revolutionized as Plato’s Republic, 
the huge working majority of husbands and wives will 
live together in the same town, in the same house. Most 
professional women, indeed, find in this unique and in- 
clusive companionship the only temptation to leave a 
spinsterhood overflowing with interest, amusement, friend- 
ships, and family affections. 

But I am eager to grant that a married woman who 
finds it practicable both to live with her husband and to 
carry on separate work may be — she very often is — a 
successful wife. As in so many other arguments, I can 
draw my best illustration from the ranks of those whose 
vital experiences are unadulterated by theory. I once 
knew a married woman who was so keen on sewing that 
she insisted upon being a dressmaker, although her hus- 
band, a ship carpenter, earned enough to support the 
family, and had the usual chivalrous desire of American 
men of his kind that his ““women folks” should idle in 
rocking chairs. After his death, (they had been married 
twenty-five years), she said to me: “I mustn’t complain: 
for I was perfectly happy while it lasted. I enjoyed him, 
and I enjoyed my work.” This proportioned statement 
of married happiness and professional happiness — it 
might equally well have been made by her husband — 
seems to me more convincing than volumes of feministic 
propaganda. Another thing which she said to me was as 
pure as poetry, as deep as religion. I know nothing in 
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literature to surpass it, unless it be Jeremy Taylor’s 
summons of man and wife to holy living. ‘He was aw- 
fully sick for ten weeks,” the dressmaker told me, “‘and 
I used to be up with him every twenty minutes. I thought 
I disturbed him getting in and out, and so I said one day, 
‘I guess I’ll bring in the sofa from the sitting room and 
put it next to the bed.’ But he looked kind of troubled 
and said, ‘Oh no, Nellie, as long as we agree let’s sleep 
together.’ So I slept with him up to the night he died.” 
Our strife becomes hushed before this woman and this 
man, who carried on different trades and earned different 
incomes, and who agreed in a divine accord of flesh and 
spirit. 

But we are doomed to return to the theorizers, and 
to the common occurrence of a woman giving up a pro- 
fession to become economically dependent upon a hus- 
band. I am constantly amazed by the assumption 
that this is a rejection of “‘freedom.” In reality, of course, 
the woman has merely changed her way of earning her 
living. But there seems to be something about “house- 
keeping” which impresses many women as bondage. I 
know a great deal about the running of a home. I know 
its variations in town and country, in small families and 
large families, in periods of gaiety and periods of sickness. 
I know the difficulty of adjusting a household to the needs 
of both old and young, and of procuring at one and the 
same time liberty for the family and justice for the serv- 
ants. I am not ignorant of the drain upon the imagination 
of three meals a day for three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year, nor of the disintegration threatening the mind 
which attends to the countless details of garret and cellar, 
kitchen and drawing room. But I find that I have the 
advantage of some women, in that I have no illusions 
about the freedom of the life which I should be living if 
I were not keeping house. I do not remember a dean’s 
office as free from drudgery or problems or limitations; 
nor have I noticed that the women musicians, artists, 
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journalists, doctors, and insurance agents whom I know 
are absolved from difficulties and self-discipline. 

But need housekeeping be all? Certainly not. After 
my old-fashioned marriage, a certain college professor 
told me of his address to a group of girls who had been 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, and whom he had informed 
(without excessive originality) that women ought to 
occupy themselves solely with the home. “Was I not 
right?” he complacently asked. “Certainly,” I an- 
swered, “‘if you mean stupid women. It’s a mere matter 
of power. The home must be properly looked after first, 
and some women aren’t capable of doing more. But the 
most successful wife and perfect mother I ever knew ran 
a whole town in addition.” ‘Too late I realized that in 
remembering my mother, I had forgotten his wife! 

In my own case, I endeavor, rather impotently, to add 
to my housekeeping the writing of books. In this I am 
aided and abetted by my family. From my childhood 
until this middle age, the opportunity to work in my own 
way has been given me by others. “‘Demands” upon my 
time have been made, not by individuals but by inexorable 
life itself. My “freedom,” therefore, to look beyond the 
hearth, depends upon my own interpretation of life’s 
meaning. As there are “‘no rules for little girls,” so there 
is no hideous uniformity for married women. I am in 
enthusiastic agreement with Mrs. Woodbridge who, in a 
recent discussion of “the married woman’s margin,” 
implies the right of each wife and mother to select her 
activities on a reasoned principle, and in accordance with 
her special conditions. In my own case I find it possible 
to tend Vesta’s fires, upon whose blaze depends the energy, 
hopefulness, and serenity of those who go out to work in 
the market-place, and also to have fairly regular hours 
at my desk, and to derive a supplementary income from 
my output. If a Victorian were to reproach me for 
divided interests, I should entrust my defense to my 
family. If a feminist were to argue that with greater 
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indifference to the hearth-fires I might creep nearer to the 
lower spurs of Helicon, I should make answer that it is 
not more hours that I need, but more brain, not less pres- 
sure of life about me, but less clumsiness in translating 
experience into literature. Housekeeping is not as in- 
compatible with the Muses as was Charles Lamb’s clerk- 
ship in an accountant’s office or Matthew Arnold’s 
“battle of life as inspector of schools.” It has, indeed, 
given one pedant the freedom to relieve a cacoethes 
scribendi which merely festered in a dean’s office. My 
confessions end on a note of liberty. 


And then, as the personal ends, the voice of human life 
begins to be heard. The chirp of the cricket on the hearth 
is lost in the thunder of great winds. Sex is swallowed up 
in humanity. Who is free? Neither men nor women. 
For every limitation imposed upon woman, we may find 
another imposed upon man. In our joint experience 
these limitations become indistinguishable. 


In vain our pent wills fret, 
And would the world subdue. 
Limits we did not set 
Condition all we do; 
Born into life we are, and life must be our mould. 


Unless women know that this is true alike of husbands 
and wives, of soldiers at the front and women at home, 
of wage-earners and child-bearers, their words about 
liberty evaporate in the air upon which they are uttered. 

Who may be free? Thank God, both men and women. 
“Laid below the tides of war” which now confuse us by 
their roar, laid even below the deeper tides of persistent 
human weakness, is the “crystalline sea of thought and 
its eternity.” From its depths there wells up to us again 
and again the truth that shall make us free. Without 
truth the “independent” woman is a slave. Within it, 
the “dependent” woman has liberty. When we know 
this, speech will give place to life. 





ON THE LUXURY OF BEING ILL 


AM not going to harrow your soul, nor mine 

either, by calling to mind that period in an illness 
when, as Irvin Cobb says, you lie in bed — and hurt. 
I am concerned, on the contrary, with that beatific period 
during which your body, once more approaching health, 
is retreating in importance to its own, proper sphere. 
I wish to recall that “golden time” when you discovered 
with joy that you had a mind after all, and not merely an 
apparatus for registering pain. I want you to remember 
with keen pleasure your surprise and joy at finding that 
your recently recovered brain moved in a delightfully 
calm, leisurely fashion, formerly impossible in a world 
crowded with events, duties, worries — the world of 
your days of good health. The weakness of your body 
was, no doubt, intimately connected with this new method 
of quiet thinking, for there were times when even this 
new kind of brain-exercise was beyond your powers. 
Very often you were satisfied to lie and stare at the 
flowers in your room. 

It was at this period of weakness and lassitude that 
you enjoyed flowers most. You lay and gazed for hours 
at a bunch of sweet-peas on the table next to the bed. 
To become really well acquainted with the nosegays 
across the room was beyond your strength; you decided 
to look at them on the morrow. After half an hour with 
the sweet-peas, your sluggish brain recollected that an 
English poet had written some very satisfying lines about 
them. You searched through the alphabet for a letter to 
suggest his name; but in some subtle fashion the alphabet 
had changed since you were ill; it had lost its potency. 
Suddenly from a fold of gray-matter in which it had been 
lurking, the name of the author of the lines popped out 
at you. Keats— that must be it. What a triumph. 
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Balboa, or was it Cortez, on his peak in Darien, could 
not have had keener pleasure. The rest of the morning 
you devoted to trying to piece out what it was that Keats 
had said. You did it with gentle deliberation; you sus- 
pended your easily fatigued brain in a state of complete 
vacancy after each exquisite line, much as a child, learn- 
ing to swim, grasps the life-line and allows his body to 
float about freely in the sustaining water. 

The little glimpse of out-of-doors that you could get 
seemed wonderfully glamourous and romantic. From 
your window you saw the slanting snow-covered roofs of 
the little two-story cottages, surrounding the hospital. 
They sparkled and glittered in a fashion far superior to 
any roofs you had ever known — except those on a 
Christmas-card, perhaps. At night the squares and 
oblongs of orange-colored light which broke the sober 
surfaces of the houses seemed unreal and more like stage- 
windows than real ones. 

A block or two away, the brilliant elevated-trains 
crawled along to appear and reappear among the roofs. 
They reminded you of the fascinating trolley-car in Get 
Rich Quick Wallingford. You would have been perfectly 
willing, on seeing the play, to have the two plausible 
villains stop talking for five minutes to let that trolley-car 
slide across the stage a few times. Now, your desire for 
lighted trains moving across darkness was being satisfied 
to the full. The sparks from the rails cast a fairy-light 
over the winter night. You lay in bed entertained and 
delighted by the occasional glimpses of the trains, com- 
forted and pleased by the designs of the snowy roofs 
against the dark-blue night. 

Just when you were beginning to think that perhaps 
you ought to feel hurt and dismayed that your family 
had not yet arrived, you heard the tap of their heels in 
the corridor. They brought you gifts, and letters, and 
even messages of good-will from people you had thought 
no longer cared. Your family set about entertaining you, 
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but you begged them not to tell their funniest jokes — in 
fact not to relate anything calculated to provoke a re- 
sponse more violent than a smile, for laughing still hurt. 
You told them with horror that once during the day 
you had sneezed, and that you were sure that never again 
would you be able to do it without discomfort at least. 
Your family laughed at you, and you decided to sulk for 
five minutes. You stopped long before the allotted time 
was over, for the strange, new buoyancy of spirits that 
had come upon you was hostile to so ridiculous a pro- 
ceeding. 

When the nurse reminded the assemblage in your room 
that visiting hours were over, you were not sorry, for you 
were rather eager to relax again into that kind of sleep 
to which for many months you had been a stranger — the 
sleep that is free of sad dreams, vague fears, and trembling 
awakenings, in which you suddenly find yourself staring 
at the walls with the weight of the world’s woe on your 
head. Now, you closed your eyes, drew a few quiet breaths, 
and the next thing you knew: it was morning, and your 
nurse was asking you whether you should not like a cup 
of coffee. 

To be honest, coffee and broth had been the only foods 
which you had believed you could ever swallow again, 
and even they were tremendous adventures. You con- 
sented to the coffee, and you and the nurse had a “ Kaffee- 
klatsch” at 6.30 A. M. She inquired whether you did 
not think you could eat an egg for dinner. You turned 
the matter over in your mind as if it were as weighty a 
question as preparedness, and after ten minutes of serious 
thinking you said that you thought you could, perhaps, 
although you were very doubtful. The egg came in 
triumphantly for your noon-dinner. It was surrounded 
by two strips of toast and two pieces of bacon. You ate 
it all, and regretted that you took the mouthfuls so close 
together. It would have been better, you decided, to 
draw out the taste over a longer period. You had for- 
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gotten that eggs had so delicious a flavor. You wondered 
where the hospital bought them. You made up your 
mind to have your family inquire the address. 

When your family again came to see you, they asked 
whether on their next visit they should bring you some- 
thing to read or something to eat. This they propounded 
after they had examined the queer assortment of books 
in your table. They asked you what you had ever done 
to have Gene Stratton-Porter and Harold Bell Wright 
thrust upon you by misguided friends. You disclaimed 
any guilt in the matter, and set about deciding the original 
question. With a little more courage you should have 
asked for ‘“‘a little of both please,” but since your brain 
still followed docilely all suggested lines of thought, you 
made a choice. Recollecting the wonderful superiority 
of the hospital eggs, you said, ‘‘Bring me something to 
read, please.” 

‘What shall it be?”’ asked the family. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, you said, Sentimental 
Tommy. 

However, when it came, you regretted your choice, for 
you had forgotten how funny, how subtly ridiculous 
Tommy is. You dared not laugh, for laughing still hurt — 
to put it mildly. After some practice you learned how to 
bite your lips, and how to restrain even a chuckle, and 
to enjoy Barrie’s delightful humor without moving one 
muscle. Your laughter became truly the laughter of the 
mind. When the strain proved too great, you laid the 
book aside and thought. How delightful it was! You 
didn’t have to advise yourself to go to sleep in order to 
be able to do your work next day; you didn’t get into 
nasty states of mental excitement: for your brain was still 
too sluggish. It moved slowly but surely — somehow you 
had never been half so well pleased with your mental 
machinery. Besides, all your thinking was colored with 
a new strange optimism. It amused you to think of your- 
self as optimistic. A few months later, when you heard 
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a physician allude to the mood as a result of the psychic 
effect of a serious illness, you mentally grinned. You 
knew it could not have been really true that you had 
changed your mind. 

The first symptom of return of your inborn pessimism 
was a growing suspicion that the hospital food was not 
so good as you had thought. Cream-sauces reminded 
you vaguely of the mess that bill-posters use. You de- 
cided that the soups were too thin or too thick, by turns. 
Coffee was being served to you under false pretenses; it 
was probably postum under an alias. Faith in your 
own powers gradually diminished; for when the doctor 
said that you might go home in a few days, you knew 
that he lied, although you politely refrained from telling 
him so. 

When you reached your own house after a tremendous 
adventure in an automobile in which you rode safely 
over two car-tracks and two large sized bumps, your 
family stood around and told you how well you looked. 
You were pleased, even though you read no conviction 
in their voices. When bed was suggested, you were even 
more pleased. You were too tired to sleep, but lay and 
rested. You were tremendously flattered at the dog’s 
deserting the family at dinner to sit next to you and gaze 
with soulful eyes as if he had more to say than could have 
been adequately expressed in words. With joyful sur- 
prise, you realized that the first, fine, careless optimism 
was returning to you. 

The illusion lasted for a few days, and then your family, 
in spite of itself, began to tell you the family worries. Once 
more you took up the burden of living, mercifully put 
aside for a short period. The golden time of simple 
thoughts and simple pleasures was over. Life became 
more complex day by day, until once again you were the 
same old pessimist you were of old. Your illness had 
passed into the realm of once-upon-a-time, with all its 
rosy dreams and pleasant thoughts. 





ON THE OBSCURITY OF PHILOSOPHERS 


E other day a friend of mine picked up my copy 

of Mr. Balfour’s Humanism and Theism, looked 
into it for some time and then set it down with the re- 
mark: “Well, there’s one thing about Balfour at any rate: 
you can understand what he’s talking about.” The tone 
in which he spoke was like that of one who comes unex- 
pectedly upon water in a desert land. He was both pleased 
and surprised that a book in which a philosopher set out 
to consider some of the profoundest problems of human 
life should have anything to offer him. And this attitude 
set me thinking. Here is a man of acute intelligence and 
cultivated tastes. In spite of the fact that he has more of 
the artist in him than anything else, he has also a strong 
speculative bent. He does not often speak about it, but 
I know that he is perplexed even to bewilderment at the 
contradictions in his world. If he could find a philosophy, 
or, better still, a religion, he would know some peace. 
Surely if philosophy has any part to play in human life 
it ought to be at the command of a man like this. But 
the fact is that philosophy in the hands of its present 
interpreters has little or nothing to offer. The last place 
to which a man such as I have described would turn is 
the utterances of the professional philosopher. 

There are, I suppose, many reasons to account for this 
state of affairs. The chief reason is well stated by Mr. Bal- 
four in the book to which I have just referred. Philoso- 
phers seem for the most part to be concerned with prob- 
lems of which the average, and indeed the normal man, 
never feels the pinch. ‘‘ Nothing,” wrote Charles Lamb, 
‘puzzles me more than space and time; and yet nothing 
puzzles me less, for I never think about them.” “So,” 
as Mr. Balfour says, “the plain man would like, for ex- 
ample, to hear about God, if there be a God, and his 
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Soul, if he has a Soul. But he turns silently away from 
discussions on the One and the Many, on Subject and 
Object, on Degrees of Reality, on the Possibility of Error, 
on Space and Time, on Reason and Intuition, on the 
Nature of Experience, on the logical characteristics of the 
Absolute. These may be very proper topics for metaphy- 
sicians, but clearly they are no topics for him.” 

But besides the apparent remoteness of the subjects 
with which the metaphysician occupies himself — a thing 
which has been a legitimate theme for ridicule since the 
time when the Thracian handmaid made fun of Thales, — 
there is another cause, equally potent, for the plain man’s 
aversion to official philosophies. I mean their traditional 
obscurity. 

I find this tradition in the comment by the casual reader 
of Humanism and Theism. I can detect its workings 
everywhere in the chance remarks of my friends. I am 
by profession a student of philosophy, and as far as I 
can make out, this means that I talk about “The Is-ness 
of the Was,” “The Thenceness of the What,” “The a 
priori essence of the Ding an sich,” and soon. I confess 
that I get tired of this misguided facetiousness, but it 
will not do merely to resent it, if only because behind the 
exaggeration there is, as everyone knows, a very just 
criticism. The philosopher does speak a barbarous tongue. 

And of course the familiar reply is that he accepts the 
accusation, but suffers therefrom no feelings of compunc- 
tion. Every department of human endeavor, he will say, 
whether theoretical or practical, must have its technical 
terms. You cannot study law or chemistry or music 
or biology unless you are willing to master the special 
terminology of each. You have to mark out your field 
of enquiry, and within that field various shades of meaning, 
and you cannot successfully do this with only the instru- 
ments of common speech. To some extent you must be- 
come esoteric in your use of words. Everyone recognises 
this in the Arts and Sciences, and no one grumbles at it. 
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Why then all these protestations against the jargon of 
the philosophers? 

To some extent this rejoinder is fair. Any man who 
is trying to think this disorderly universe into some sort 
of order, and that is what the philosopher is trying to do, 
is engaged on a task which, as far as the common interests 
of men are concerned, is just as specialised as that of one 
of the sciences. And if he is going to be thorough at all, 
he must have an equipment of technical terms. 

And yet I confess that this reply is more plausible than 
convincing. One feels that there is something wrong in 
the idea of metaphysical knowledge being a private 
wisdom or a knowledge confined to the few, as in theory 
and in fact it now is. An illustration may help to define 
this feeling. There is a very striking difference between 
the average man’s attitude towards a scientific discussion, 
and his attitude towards a philosophical debate. In the 
former, if he be in the presence of men qualified to speak, 
his bearing is receptive, even humble. He may marvel 
at the way in which an eclipse of the moon, say, is resolved 
into a set of equations, or a piece of his clothing into a 
system of radioactive particles; but far be it from him 
to have an opinion of his own in these matters, much less 
to contradict anything that is said. But put him with 
a group of philosophers, who may have pondered ten 
years to his ten minutes over the subject under discussion, 
and, assuming that he is not temperamentally docile 
in the presence of Authority, you will find little of that 
“humble under-bearing” of the argument which he showed 
among the scientists. You may hear a man who is neither 
dogmatic nor intellectually proud, in the course of an ar- 
gument about immortality, flatly contradict another who 
may have written two books on the subject. If he is a 
proper man he will feel that he has a right to an opinion on 
this topic. The same thing happens, even more emphatic- 
ally, with the unsophisticated mind. The average under- 
graduate will swallow, without a murmur of dissent, 
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everything that his Professor of Physics tells him, but on 
his first meeting with the Professor of Philosophy he is 
ready to disagree with everything he says. Anyone who 
has observed this peculiarity of the attitude of men to 
philosophy will know that you cannot dismiss it by pro- 
nouncing the word superficiality, or any other term of re- 
proach. And the point of the illustration is this: it looks 
as though there were a general feeling abroad that meta- 
physical knowledge is and ought to be common knowledge. 
It is as though everyone felt he had some native endow- 
ment here which gave him a right to an opinion, even 
though he possessed no special training. This is the feel- 
ing which causes obscurity to be brought as a special 
charge against philosophy. This is the feeling which 
gives impetus to the darts of criticism, and tips them with 
bitter juice. The majority of men do not feel that they 
have a capacity for chemistry or for astronomy or for 
music. The majority of men feel that they can get on 
well enough without first-hand knowledge in these matters. 
But it is not so with philosophy. Most men have a capac- 
ity for philosophical knowledge, and if their needs are not 
supplied, they starve. That is why they grow angry 
when the professors would set up a barrier about their 
subject, hedging it in from the approach of common men, 
and saying: If you would share our conclusions, you must 
first learn our language. The professors have taken the 
public land, and they are trying to make of it a private 
preserve. 

It is important to observe the exact formulation of the 
charge. I am not blaming the philosophers for using a 
technical vocabulary which the uninitiated cannot under- 
stand. I am blaming them for using no other, for never 
attempting to translate their conclusions as far as may be 
into common speech. It is their apparent inability to 
communicate ideas in any other than their own barbarous 
tongue which must be condemned. One of the most pene- 
trating remarks ever made about religion is this: “The 
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religious man seems to be in possession of a secret, but 
a secret which he is more anxious to give away than to 
keep.” I wish one might say the same of the philosopher. 
I will not say that he is anxious to keep his secret, but he 
certainly seems to have no burning enthusiasm to give 
it away. His stammering utterance is not that of the man 
who has so much to say that the vehicle of language 
breaks beneath the strain. It betokens rather an impedi- 
ment in his speech. And before it can be removed we 
must first try to discover its causes. 


I am not unaware of the special difficulties in expressing 
metaphysical ideas in language which the ordinary reader 
may understand. But I do not propose to consider them 
here. For I believe that much of the obscurity in philo- 
sophical works is due to two causes which a little effort 
could remove. First, the laziness of the writers; second, 
their indifference to the fate of the ordinary reader. 

The charge is serious enough to call for definite evidence. 
Let me give some examples of obscurity which seems to be 
due to laziness. 

The first is from a book on Pragmatism written when 
popular interest in Pragmatism was keen. The writer 
is considering the bearing of Pragmatism on conduct. 
For both reasons it was worth while to be clear. This is 
the way he states the problem. “In ethical terms the 
problem is: Whether the ideal in conduct can be absolute, 
all-inclusive, fixed and given, or whether it must be con- 
structed in the process in which it functions.” Remember, 
these are the opening words in which the author is trying 
to define his problem as clearly as possible. Even so I 
admit it is not hopelessly obscure, but it is unnecessarily 
obscure. I suppose what he means is: Have we a destiny 
or do we make our ideal as we go along? If this is what he 
means, why does he not say so? Why does he write the 
hideous phrase “constructed in the process in which it 
functions?”” Why the abstract term process? Why the 
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odious use of function as a verb? And the answer is: To 
a philosopher it is easier to use the jargon of his trade — 
the abstract instead of the concrete word — than to put 
the thing in simple and familiar language. 

Here is another example. The writer wishes to say that 
before I can understand what the general statement “The 
sun warms the stone” means, I must at some particular 
time have felt a particular sun warming a particular stone. 
But observe how easily he falls into his jargon, and so 
baffles the ordinary reader. This is how he puts it. “The 
intellectual form must have the concrete filling of my own 
real experience before I can understand etc.” It is true 
there is a metaphor here. One thinks of buckets filled with 
water or perhaps with concrete. But the metaphor does 
not really make the subject any easier to understand. 
The normal man knows what you mean by a general state- 
ment, such as “Sun warms stone.” He can see the differ- 
ence between this and such a statement as, “This sun 
warms this stone now.”’ He would call the latter an in- 
stance of the former. But does it ever occur to him to 
think of the general statement as a sort of empty vessel 
which is filled with particular instances as with marbles? 
And if not what is gained by the metaphor? The truth 
is that the metaphor is a standard one with philosophers, 
and it comes natural to them to use it whether it is ap- 
propriate or not. 

I take the next from a book intended, as the preface 
states, neither for the learned nor the devout, but for the 
average man. It offers to tell the latter what is meant by 
Mysticism. “The philosopher is a mystic when he passes 
beyond thought to the pure apprehension of truth. The 
active man is a mystic when he knows his actions to be a 
part of a greater activity. The visionary is a mystic 
when his vision mediates to him an actuality beyond the 
reach of the senses.”” The first two definitions may pass, 
but what is to be said of the last? What is the average 
man to make of a vision which does such a curious thing 
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as “mediate an actuality?” For that matter what is any 
man to make of it? If what the writer means is that a 
visionary is a mystic when through his vision he comes at 
a knowledge of an Unseen Reality (the capitals are to 
suggest the proper atmosphere) then surely this, if an 
imperfect, is a more intelligible way of conveying the 
meaning. 

I give two more examples because they are prize 
specimens. 

A vacuum or nothingness, or an “I” or an “is” reduced to the 
merest point, are not self-consistent by force of emptiness, but 
are nests of contradictions. Each is entangled in a congeries 
of relations, and yet, claiming no explicit content, it has no 
power to unify or organize them. 


While I am still gasping I discover a footnote referring 
me, (apparently for light), to another work on meta- 


physics. I look up the reference, and this is what I find. 


A relation must at both ends affect and pass into the being 
of its terms. And hence the inner essence of what is finite itself 
both is and is not the relations which limit it. Its nature is 
hence incurably relative, passing that is, beyond itself, and im- 


porting again, into its own core, a mass of foreign connections. 


Thus to be defined from without is, in principle, to be distracted 
within. And, the smaller the element, the more wide is this 
dissipation of its essence —a dissipation too thorough to be 
deep, or to support the title of an intestine division. 


I suppose one must have a sort of wild genius to be able 
to write like that. But, to adapt a phrase of William 
James, such a prolonged series of outrages on the chastity 
of language is in all seriousness a disgrace to philosophy. 
There is nothing whatever to justify it. You cannot 
possibly say that such use of words is comparable to the 


scientist’s use of technical terms. ‘These bear definite 
meanings. They may be difficult for the common reader 


to manipulate, just as a complicated machine offers dif- 
ficulty to one unfamiliar with its working, but they are 


precise in their operation. It is not so with the philoso- 
pher’s equipment. Mediate, actuality, form, content, 
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essence — these are not sharply defined terms, carefully 
devised to deal with recalcitrant material. They are 
spongy and vague and, as ordinarily used, serve only to 
envelop a topic in fog. No! This evil brew of abstract 
terms and misbegotten metaphor which we have seen 
in the last two quotations, is simply the worst product 
of the laziness which produced the previous specimens. 
It is so easy to be slipshod, and to pick up the piece of 
jargon that lies nearest to hand, that philosophers will 
not take the trouble to express themselves simply and 
clearly. 


But there is another reason, as I mentioned above, 
for the darkness which covers the sayings of philosophers. 
They do not think it worth while to explain themselves to 
the plain man, or if that phrase has lost all definiteness, 
to the uninitiated. The reasons for this attitude are in 
part twofold. First, the natural fear of cheapening 
one’s work by popular writing. This kind of writing 
leads inevitably to compromise and to over-simplification. 
It tempts one to mitigate the austerity of Truth with a 


few meretricious touches here and there. If the charge 


of obscurity is the price one must pay for maintaining 
one’s intellectual integrity, no sincere thinker can refuse 
to assume the burden. 


I think this attitude rests on a misunderstanding of 
what we ask the philosophers to do for us. There are 
some who want a smattering of philosophy as an ingredient 
in the faint aroma of culture which they like to exhale. 
Some want it just to enjoy a sense of “uplift.” Others 


would like to have a few comforting conclusions without 
having to shoulder any of the hard work required to get 
them. But when I talk of the average man or the common 


man and his need for philosophy, I am not thinking of any 


of these. I have in mind the people of ordinary intelli- 
gence who have not the time or the ability to think things 
out for themselves, but who are sufficiently sensitive to 
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realize the problems that their own limited experience 


sets for them, and to be exposed to the results of much of 


the criticism that comes to a man of average alertness 
today. ‘These people are not asking the professors to 
sacrifice truth by “coming down to their level.” I can 


imagine one of them putting the matter thus: “There are 
a vast number of things in life which perplex me. I go 
out into the streets of my city on a Saturday night, and 
the ugly and the stupid stream endlessly by me until 
I am nauseated, and begin to wonder whether human 
life be nothing but a pit where human beings fester and 
swarm in meaningless confusion. Or, in a different mood, 
I watch Labor and Capital appealing in turn to force 
to settle their disputes, and I have no ideas on the right 
and the wrong use of force, if, indeed, there be a right and 
a wrong use. Or sometimes I try to realize what this war 
literally means, and I cannot reconcile that spectacle 
with any religious interpretation of the universe that I 
ever heard of. Or, like every man, I occasionally wonder 
whether we are just blown out when we die, or whether 
something else happens; and this is all mixed up with 
confused ideas about the connection of my body with 
my soul, and I simply do not know where I stand. Now 
I know you have made it your business to reflect on these 
things, you must have reached some conclusions. At 
least you must know whether I am asking my questions 
in the right way. If you have seen anything, can’t you 
put me in the place where I can catch a glimpse of what 
you see? And I only ask you to put the thing as simply 
as you can consistently with your own regard for the com- 
plexity of the subject.” 

Such a request might well be backed up by the state- 
ment that after all there is no subject so complex that 
it has not a simple aspect. The study of the human 
body will occupy men for generations to come, but that 
does not prevent a man from having a simple knowledge 
of the human body which, as far as it goes, is true. And 
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by that I mean a knowledge of the human body which sub- 


sequent study would supplement but not destroy. The 
same thing ought to be true about metaphysical problems. 
They offer infinite labor to the mind of man, but that 
should not make a thinker hesitate to try to put in simple 
form any positive conclusion he believes himself to have 
reached. 


The first reason then for the philosophers’ rather super- 


cilious attitude to the public is their dread of popularizing 
their work. This rests on a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the demand. The second reason is their failure to 
realize the contribution they make to human life. If the 
phrase “social responsibility” had not become so hateful, 
one might say they failed to realize their social responsi- 
bility. If philosophy in the widest sense is a normal inter- 
est of the human mind, then it is the business of philoso- 
phers to stimulate and educate that interest. Of course 
I am aware that the philosopher is always saying that 
every man has some sort of philosophy, good or bad, 
and that the choice lies not between having a philosophy 
and having none, but between having a good one and 
having a bad one. But after looking this fact in the face, 
they pass on and ignore the practical consequence that 
it is “up to” them to see that men have the right philosophy 
as far as it can be given to them. And this draws with it 
the farther consequence that they must write so as to be 
understood. 

If they, as a profession, would only realize that they 
have what used to be called “a mission,” they might emerge 
from their seclusion, and command the position that the 
man of religion has always had. They might earn respect 
instead of a mild ridicule which is wholly pathetic. 

Pathetic because, I believe, there is today a demand for 
knowledge on philosophic subjects, the extent and inten- 
sity of which is hardly known to the philosophers. Quite 
apart from such reflection as the war has stimulated, the 
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respect for authority is probably less, and the forces of 
criticism correspondingly greater, in morals, in religion, 
in politics, than ever before. Men are ready to receive 
whatever philosophy has to offer. They are turning 
eagerly to novels whose main effect is to create a profound 
disturbance in all one’s assured beliefs — to Tolstoy and 
Dostoievsky, to Anatole France and H. G. Wells and a 
host of others. They either see or read the long succession 
of plays which shatter the familiar standards of social 
life. And when they get hold of a philosopher whom they 
really understand they refuse to let him go. You cannot 
wholly explain the vogue of a William James or a Bergson 
by the power of a personality or the intoxication of a 
style. People are interested in what these men have to 
say, and to their amazement they can understand most 
of what they say. Yet in spite of these signs, the philoso- 
phers as a whole are still behind their barriers. The great 
volume of philosophic production either fails to concern 
itself with the main issues, or else it does so in language 
which is unintelligible. It goes over the heads of those 
who need it most. 

In saying this I wish to guard against a possible mis- 
understanding. I am not asking the philosopher to pursue 
his speculations with a public always in mind, to formu- 
late his problems or modify his conclusions so as to suit 
it. He is not asked to substitute an audience for a con- 
science. The requirement touches not the pursuit of 
truth, but its communication. And here I am simply 
urging that philosophy has a responsibility in this matter, 
not only towards the public but towards itself. For when 
philosophy ceases to be the pursuit of a coterie, and opens 
itself to common men, as art opens itself, then it will 
take its proper place in life: it will try to diffuse such light 
as the mind of man can throw on the problems of human 
existence.! 


1 The reader may care to glance at a little squib on this subject in the Casserole 
of No. 13, entitled Hibrow.—Ep. 





THE SOCIALISM OF MODERN WAR 
I 


Y war, not by brotherly love, has the socialistic 

ideal triumphed. Triumphed? you ask. Is not 
our business, then, going on very much as usual? It is 
true, our young men are gradually being assembled under 
compulsion to execute our national will in a foreign land. 
It is true, the treasury is preparing for a most savage 
raid upon our private incomes. It is also true that just 
when we are about to lay our hands upon rich prizes in 
war profits, the political powers are likely to startle us 
with a thundering “Thou shalt not!” But there is noth- 
ing new in conscription. Did not Sir John Falstaff pro- 
ceed with full authority to prick Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, 
and Feeble, and sundry other objectors, conscientious or 
not? There is nothing new in war taxation. Not even 
Samuel Untermeyer can vociferate so vigorously against 
the Senate bill as did Byron against the income tax of 
Napoleonic times. As for the war profiteers, Woodrow 
Wilson lectures them severely, but George Washington 
proposed to hang them. If Socialism is triumphing by 
war today, why is it not equally true that Socialism 
triumphed in innumerable wars past, only to be thrust 
back into oblivion by peace? 

The war now raging, as everyone perceives more or 
less clearly, is socially quite different from anything the 
world has known. In the last century the forces of in- 
dustrialism had formed the protoplasmic economic life 
of the peoples into articulate organisms, capable of unity 
of action. It is these organisms that are clashing in 
desperate conflict. We are fighting rather as socialistic 
states than as individualistic polities striving through 
champions more or less numerous, as in the wars of old. 

Is the distinction clear? When Europe met Asia before 
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the walls of Troy, in what sense did the two geographical 
units really strive? Out of Greece, from sandy Pylos to 
horse breeding Thessaly, young bloods assembled to 
avenge the wrongs of Menelaus, or, as German scholar- 
ship would have it, to seize the key to the Dardanelles, 
and enjoy the store of tolls that key would unlock. Out 
of Asia all the way around from the shores of the Euxine 
to the heights of Taurus other young bloods assembled 
to defend the fair Helen, or, if you will, the Dardanelles 
tolls. What was the effect, may we conjecture, upon the 
communal life in Greece or Asia of this exodus of heroes 
to the field of war? Affairs in Ithaca proceeded very 
much as before; if Penelope’s heart was heavy, her hand 
upon her productive servants was not light. At Argos 
matters didn’t go so nicely, but this is an irrelevancy. 
On the whole, communal life, except in the immediate 
area of conflict, was little disturbed even by the greatest 
of ancient wars. Occasionally the communities were 
called upon for reinforcements. But the army out of 
sight had to look after itself. It repaired its own arms 
and lived on the country. “Europe met Asia” at Troy 
in much the same sense as that in which Harvard meets 
Yale on the football field. 

Let us leap over the three millenniums to the present 
war, that we may plunge into the full light of the contrast. 
Are we striving now through champions, whom we sigh 
for or forget, as our temper runs? No: we are striving 
through vast codrdinated national efforts, to which every 
individual is expected to contribute his part. Our sol- 
,fiers in the trenches have become, as it were, our sales- 
men retailing the death and destruction prepared in our 
munitions factories. Our munitions makers, in turn, 
may be regarded as transformers of national energy. 
They absorb the low voltage of materials and food, and 
change it into the high voltage of smokeless powder and 
trinitrotoluol. Is the view fanciful? For the first time 
in history our military authorities have been forced to 
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acknowledge that a young man may sometimes be more 
useful in the factory than on the firing line. For the first 
time in history the valor of men and the skill of generals 
have systematically been subordinated to the production 
and forwarding of munitions. Can the German line be 
pierced? Not Napoleon nor a million men who know how 
to die could pierce it. But a mountain of explosives 
overtopping the German supply as Jura overtops the 
Vosges foothills, might well pierce and roll up the Ger- 
man lines. Can German soil be invaded, cities destroyed, ~ 
lands laid waste? Not by land nor by sea; but what 
barriers are there in the upper air? If we had fifty thou- 
sand aeroplanes, or one hundred thousand, can we doubt 
that our enemy would sue for peace? If Germany had 
them, would not France and England cry quits? We are 
deadlocked in the air, not because we cannot find our 
thousands of aviators braver than St. George, but be- 
cause our industry is able only to keep pace with Ger- 
many’s in the output of air motors and planes. 

Our industry is squarely confronting our enemy’s 
industry: woe to the belligerent whose industry flags or 
fails. And the implication of this fact is the suspension 
in theory, and increasingly in practice, of the individual- 
istic interest inindustry. Industry is part, not of our final 
reserves, but of our first line. Shall private individuals 
then do with industry what they will? To claim the 
privilege would be sedition. So far have we diverged 
from the principles of individualistic economics that 
we accepted in time of peace. 


II 


For the period of the war our bodies and our posses- 
sions are not merely subject to conscription: they are in 
fact conscripted, and devoted to the national use in such 
measure as the organizing capacity of our government 
can employ them. In so far as we are left in possession 
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of our property, our business, our labor, the theory of 
the state at war requires us to regard these resources as 
held by us in trust for the state, to be employed for the 
state’s best good. 

By the theory of the state at war, Mr. Schwab and his 
associated stockholders are not owners and operators of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, free as in time of peace 
to engage in the production of naval guns or ornamental 
steel fences, shipping plates or tinned cornices, as whim 
or profit might dictate. They-.are officers in command 
of an army that occupies a position more vital to America 
than Verdun is to France or Laon to Germany. If Mr. 
Schwab proved a bad general, if he appeared incapable 
of commanding the loyalty of his men, of inspiring them 
to enthusiastic effort, we should supersede him. If there 
were the least reason for believing that the Bethlehem 
Steel Company would put out more plates and guns and 
shells under any official that the President might appoint, 
all of us, including Mr. Schwab, would demand that the 
President proceed at once to commandeer the works and 
place them under this better industrial general. 

Precisely the same thing is true of every other neces- 
sary industrial enterprise in the country. Why do we 
not take over the railways, and place them under public 
officials charged with running them exclusively with a 
view to the national interest? Not because we have not 
the legal power to do this. The legal power would quickly 
be forthcoming if our chief executive and commander-in- 
chief of our armies demanded it. Not because of any 
general regard for the sacredness of private property, nor 
any theory of the superiority of private enterprise. We 
refuse to make the change because we assume that the 
railways are now being run in the national interest. The 
railway presidents and other officers are assumed to be 
addressing themselves as definitely to the task of meet- 
ing the national requirements for transportation as they 
would if they were public officials, brought up through a 
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civil service system to know no other interest than the 
national interest. 

The railway officers have been transformed by the fact 
of war into public officers. They hold office not by virtue 
of the fact that a majority of stockholders — or more 
likely of proxies — elevated them to their present posi- 
tion. This is a peace-time irrelevancy. They hold office 
by virtue of their superior experience and consequent 
efficiency. If Mr. Willard and his railway committee 
believed that the railways would better serve the na- 
tional purpose under officers appointed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, they ought to be the first to 
propose a general commandeering of the railways. 

The captain of industry becomes in effect a military 
officer of his country the moment that war assumes the 
character of a struggle of national economic systems. 
One thing that helps to obscure this relation is the fact 
that the captain of industry is put into office by methods 
quite different from those employed in effecting appoint- 
ments and promotion in modern armies. But let us 
remember that those smoothly working bureaucratic 
methods are not very old. It is not long since men were 
made army officers by the votes of their men or as reward 
for raising a command. Nor is it long since there were 
army officers who had received their commissions by 
the favor of a great man or a brilliant lady, others who 
had openly purchased their commissions, and still others 
who had inherited them. Good officers some of them 
were, too. Marlborough, no doubt, bought his commis- 
sion; Prince Eugene got his by inheritance; by what 
grace or luck or merit Wallenstein or Tilly gained com- 
mand does not here matter. The point of interest is 
that down to quite recent times, there was a deal of 
chance and favoritism and private scheming in attaining 
appointment and promotion in the army proper. It is 
so recent a matter, this enlistment for war of the country’s 
industry, that it would be miraculous if any other plan 
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had been devised for officering this new military arm 
than to leave at their posts men who had proved their 
competence under the conditions of individualistic enter- 
prise of the period before the war. 


Ill 


The conscription of industry involved in modern war 
transforms the ordinary laborer, in effect, into a private, 
enlisted for the national service, just as it makes officers 
out of foremen and managers, presidents and owners. 
Now, just as the officers ought to be allowed to hold their 
posts only by title of efficiency, so the workers ought to 
hold their jobs by no other title. Everyone knows that 
in time of peace a strong local union will sometimes com- 
pel an employer to keep on his rolls men who are worth 
less than their pay, or in extreme instances are worth 
less than nothing at all. I know of a job printing office 
where the employer ardently desires to rid himself of a 
printer who is thoroughly untrustworthy and detestable. 
There are nine good workmen in the establishment, all 
of whom threaten to leave if their employer rids himself 
of their one worthless fellow. So the employer is forced 
to pay good money for one man’s bad work if he is to 
profit by the labor of the other nine. As for the conduct 
of the nine good workmen, it may be assumed to be ani- 
mated by a sentiment of prudent charity. It may be ex- 
cusable if not laudable in time of peace, when everyone is 
supposed to look out for his own interest, and takes what 
he can get. But in time of war the matter takes on a new 
aspect. These nine men are dragging along with them a 
fellow who will handicap them in their work, and that 
means in their share of the national fighting. Such a 
slacker ought to be sent to the rear, where appropriate 
functionaries could find work for him and make him do it. 


In time of peace it may or may not have been admirable 
for workers to nurse their jobs, to make a given volume 
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of work go around among the maximum number of men 
or last as long as possible. Those of us who were trained 
in the old-fashioned economics — which may still have 
some wear in it, ridiculous though it sometimes seems — 
believe of course that there is a huge fallacy involved in 
the practice. In time of peace, however, a fallacy is no 
sin. But now that our industrial workers are soldiers on 
the inner and more vital firing line, what shall we say of 
those who practice the principle of minimum performance? 
They fall into a class with the soldiers who lag behind in 
the charge, not through natural fear of death, but through 
sheer lack of good will and common loyalty. What shall 
we say of the workers who practice sabotage, who man- 
age to sneak a monkey wrench into the hopper, sand into 
the bearings, soap into the boilers? They fall into the 
class with men in the trenches who should fire ammuni- 
tion depots or destroy the sights on field pieces, if there 
really were such traitors. 

And what of the strike, when we are carrying on war 
through industry, and our laborers are the soldiers who 
are to save the state? In the circumstances, a strike is 
mutiny. And if the strike is engineered by agents of the 
enemy? This is the lowest and most despicable form of 
mutiny. Mutiny, to be sure, was a regular concomitant 
of military operations in the disorderly wars of early 
modern times. The disgrace of it was not felt until the 
spirit of ‘nationalism had thoroughly permeated the 
army. The conception of industry as a part of the mili- 
tary establishment is still too new to have permeated the 
popular consciousness. Men, therefore, can go on strike 
without being aware of their ignominy. And employers 
who so mismanage as to justify strikes are equally un- 
aware of their own disgrace. Disgraced they are, how- 
ever, just as any military officer whose command mu- 
tinies is inevitably and rightfully weighed down with 


disgrace. 
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IV 


Relations of employer and employed are one thing in 


peace, and quite another thing in war, as we now know 
it. This is a point that cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
In time of peace the employer buys labor like everything 


else, as cheaply as he can, and if in his playing for cheap- 
ness it appears expedient to him to close down his shop 


from time to time, thus incidentally reducing output, he 
is supposed to be within his rights. If he fixes wages at 


a level below comfortable subsistence, at the cost of ef- 


ficiency in the long run, it is assumed that we can trust 
to time and bankruptcy to cure him of his folly. If a 
group of employers get it into their heads that they can 


succeed where abler and more experienced employers 
have failed, in blocking the progress toward organization 


among men who have no other recourse or security than 
their hands and heads, we have been accustomed to let 


them try out their powers, even though the public had 
to endure the inconveniences incidental to labor struggles. 


But in time of war the nation cannot afford such ex- 
travagant experimentation. Whatever organization can 


be trusted to codperate unreservedly in the national 
effort towards maximum production has the right to 
official recognition from the employers. Such recogni- 
tion might indeed be accorded with the understanding 
that the employers reserve the right to take up again 
the fight for disestablishment of unionism after the war. 
Just as it is an indefensible policy on the part of em- 
ployers to seek to suppress justifiable labor organization 
at this time of national crisis, so it is indefensible on the 
part of labor to seek to exclude non-union men from em- 
ployment. However sincerely men may disagree on the 
closed shop issue, it is little short of treason to permit 
this issue to interfere with production at this time. What 
the nation has the right to expect is an armistice in the 
industrial struggle. But in view of the present necessity 
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of enlisting conservative unionism in the fight against 
such organizations as the I. W. W. which are avowedly 


anti-national and refuse to entertain the suggestion of a 
truce, the conservative unions ought to be accorded such 
latitude in extending their organization as they can 
profitably use. If Mr. Gompers can organize the western 
coal fields, and assure us freedom from irresponsible 


strikes, he should by all means be encouraged to do so. 
The principle to aim at is the maintenance of the status 
quo ante in the struggle between capital and organized 
labor, except where the one party or the other can offer 


additional services to the nation, as organized labor can 
do in checking the development of anarchistic associ- 
ations. 

A strike in war time, as has already been indicated, is 
a mutiny. It is something we cannot tolerate. But mu- 
tinies are not obviated by mere public execration. Condi- 
tions making for mutiny have to be removed. Now not 
even the most complacent defender of things as they 
are would deny that at many points in our industrial 
system conditions prevail against which it is the moral 
duty of the laborers to strike. There are industries that 
do not pay living wages when they are able to. There 
are industries in which the hours of labor are needlessly 
extended beyond the limit men may endure without 
physical deterioration. There are industrial establish- 
ments that permit truculent bosses and foremen to pro- 
pose and dispose according to their own not too sweet 
will. The employer-in-chief may in time of peace content 
himself with the thought that men who don’t like the con- 
ditions prevailing in his shop may lump them. In time 
of war the employer-in-chief is a general; andyit is the 
business of his brother generals in the field to see that 
their men get full rations, are properly clad and well shod, 
are not over marched, or over strained in the battle line. 
“You say that my men can’t live on the wages I pay. 
Well, I can get all the men I want for even less wages.” 
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This may have sounded like common sense a year ago. 
It sounds like treason now. 

Since we cannot afford strikes, it is the obligation of 
the employer to improve conditions voluntarily in the 
measure that he might have been compelled to improve 
them through strikes. If he will not do this, it is the 
business of the public authorities to supersede him, or 
at least to withdraw from him power to determine the 
conditions of labor. In shipbuilding we have actually 
superseded the private employer. We did this partly 
because the private employers had demonstrated their 
unfitness to hold command over the conditions of labor. 
They entertained strikes, while our whole national in- 
terest turned upon the output of tonnage. 

War inevitably works to intensify labor difficulties. 
The supplies and materials required by an army are pre- 
vailingly such as the working class consumes. Because 
the world is at war, bread and meat, clothing and shoes, 
have risen enormously in price. While money wages rise 
slowly, everything that wages buy rises rapidly. If labor 
is not to make use of the strike to redress the balance of 
income and outgo, public measures for redressing the 
balance must be devised. And the employers, as public 
officers, are obligated in the first instance to ascertain the 
measure in which wages must be advanced, and to pro- 
pose means for making possible the required advances. 


V 


What of profiteering and war prices? The principle 
is simple. Whatever price may be necessary to keep 
production at an effective maximum is justifiable. Any- 
thing beyond this is peculation. Pig iron at ten dollars 
would sufficiently reward the producers who enjoy the 
best locations and possess the best equipment. Pig iron 
at twenty dollars will bring into full operation even the 
poorest and worst located of blast furnaces. Anything 
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above twenty dollars, if this assumption is correct, bears 
no relation to productive efficiency. It is therefore illegiti- 
mate at a time when all resources are the state’s. 

But would not the surplus of pig iron production lead 
to the building of new furnaces, and thus advance the 
national production? And does not this consideration 
make any price, however high, justifiable? The argu- 
ment is perhaps valid in peace time conditions. It is 
not valid in war. The new furnaces cannot be got ready 
in time to serve our national needs in the present war. 
We ought not to apply any of our limited industrial 
power to their erection. If excessive prices encourage 
the erection of new furnaces, this is merely an added 
argument against them. 

War prices ought to be sufficient to pay such wages 
as may be required to stimulate labor to maximum ef- 
ficiency. They ought to be sufficient to pay ordinary 
returns on capital, and in addition to provide a surplus 
for reinvestment in plant that may be subjected to 
extra wear in contributing to the winning of the war. 
Anything beyond this serves merely the purpose of pri- 
vate enrichment — an admirable purpose, perhaps, in 
time of peace, but often a despicable purpose in time of 
war. 

And what of taxation? Our incomes, big or little, are 
the state’s by the theory of war. The state should leave 
in our hands such income as we are likely to use for a 
national purpose. The principle must of course be inter- 
preted broadly. Income required for sustenance, the 
state will wisely leave where it is. Income that is em- 
ployed to provide machinery and materials of production 
may also be left where it is unless the state has for it a 
definitely better use. Income that dissipates itself in 
waste — and waste is to be interpreted narrowly in time 
of war — should be seized by the state. 
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VI 


The principles above set forth are essentially socialis- 
tic. True, they do not involve the operation of all the 
industries of the country as one vast unit, officered by 
bureaucrats and manned by petty civil servants; but 
what do we care about such a mere matter of form? It 
is the spirit that signifies. And according to the spirit 
of war theory, our industries are or ought to be operated 
' in the common social-national interest. All positions 
of honor and profit are public offices; all rewards are, or 
ought to be determined by contemporaneous personal 
service. Nobody cares, or ought to care, in these times, 
to say that his claim to income is sufficiently justified 
by the fact that his grandfather or his father or even 
himself in earlier years, served society well. He should 
claim income only on the ground that in his hands it 
advances the general interest. 

But who are they who hold such socialistic views? 
Little groups of radical revolutionaries, professional agi- 
tators, congenital aliens to common sense humanity? 
No: the men of great affairs, the men of large property 
as well as the men who work with their hands. Follow 
the course of discussion of price regulation, profits and 
income taxation, labor adjustment, you will find that 
both parties to each controversy make the same assump- 
tion, that all our private resources are held in trust for 
the state, that all our private incomes ought to be gauged 
by service to the state. If the government proceeds to 
commandeer or confiscate, no one raises the cry of out- 
raged individualism. Criticism turns upon the question 
whether the state will make as much directly out of en- 
terprises it commandeers as could be made indirectly. 
Or if the matter is one of price regulation, criticism turns 
upon the question whether, for example, two dollar coal 
instead of three may not make impossible the working of 
some part of the mines or the proper re-equipment of 
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another part. There may be mine owners who in their 
hearts curse the government for stepping between them 
and their God-given opportunity to charge all the traffic 
will bear. But they dare not make their individualistic 
rage audible. 

After all, it may be asked, what difference does it make 
whether an industry is regarded, not as a private enter- 
prise, but as a public enterprise officered by its former 
proprietors, now viewed in the light of public servants? 
The same men run the enterprise in much the same way. 
Yes, so long as they run it well enough to suit the na- 
tional need. But if the war lasts long, there is likely to 
be much superseding of our industrial generals. If they 
do not succeed in maintaining continuous operation, if 
they do not fall in with the general patriotic view in the 
matter of prices and charges, they are likely to behold an 
immense progress in the direction of commandeering of 
industries. Does anyone suppose that the railways, the 
steel, lumber and coal industries will dare to draw an 
issue between their private interest and the public will? 


VII 


War, thank Heaven, cannot last forever. And when 
it is over, shall we not sweep into oblivion along with 
other war time institutions the whole system of war so- 
cialism? Let us not reach this conclusion in too great a 
hurry. 

An inhabitant of the moon might suppose that when 
the war ends the millions of men burrowed into the inter- 
minable lines of trenches would fly for their homes like a 
windrow of leaves before a hurricane. But those who 
know the inertia of things that makes our earth earthy, 
understand that the demobilization of armies and the re- 
distribution of veterans among civil employments will take 
much time. Someone has estimated that not less than 
eighteen months will be required for the disbanding of 
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the British armies now in France. The reconstitution 
of the peace status, not in law but in social fact, will be 
a slow, and perhaps painful process. 

In the period of reconstruction, the community cannot 
permit the production of necessaries to flag nor the price 
to soar. It cannot permit industrial stagnation, nor 
widespread unemployment. There have been times in 
our recent history when more than a million men have 
beaten up and down the streets and highways in vain 
search for work. We who happened not to be of that 
number found our sympathies rudely tweaked, but suf- 
fered no other inconvenience. But imagine that among 
the million unemployed there had been some hundreds 
of thousands who had tasted blood and outbrazened 
roaring cannon on the battlefields of Europe. Should we 
feel exactly easy about our civil peace and order? 

Quite special social obligations will rest upon our cap- 
tains of industry for months and years after hostilities 
in Europe have ceased. Most industry will long remain 
strongly affected with a public interest, and hence sub- 
ject to public regulation or seizure, if its private managers 
lose sight of the public welfare. Quite special burdens 
will fall upon incomes in excess of their recipients’ valid 
requirements. It will be long before the relation between 
income and contemporaneous personal service loses its 
determining iraportance. And who shall say that the 
tidal wave of socialization produced by the European 
upheaval will ever wholly recede? President and Pope 
may cry “Let things be as they were.” But things obey 
not President nor Pope, but the laws inherent in them- 
selves. And these laws change. After Napoleon the 
world never got back to the system of guild regulated 
industry. After Kaiser Wilhelm, the world may never 
get back to the system of free enterprise. 


And then again it may. Our contributor has made a very good 
argument that if the normal state of society is war, the normal 
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state of society is socialism. But this tends to prove that, con- 
versely, if the normal state of society is not war, the normal 
state of society is not socialism. 

It would be a sad outlook indeed if the march onward of man- 
kind were to be a march away from freedom, if all our industrial 
goings and comings were to be at the dictation of a master, and 
that master the most arbitrary, ignorant and merciless yet 
known — the majority. The tendency would inevitably be 
toward the destruction of initiative, invention and interest in 
work — toward making the American people as inert indus- 
trially as the Germans are politically. In industry the Germans 
have been left more free than the Americans. With them Cap- 
ital has had no such control in politics as with us, nor has Labor. 
Capitalistic combinations have not been as much interfered with, 
nor have favored interests been favored at popular expense by a 
so-called protective tariff to the same degree that ours have. 
This industrial freedom was a great agency in giving Germany 
her unexampled commercial success. 

But with all this industrial freedom, Germans have been 
drilled, from their start at school, into political subservience, and 
the political slavery has at length destroyed their industrial 
prosperity. If we continue the military control (for that’s what 
it amounts to) of industry which the war has forced upon us, 
we will leave the average workman the same degree of liberty 
that is enjoyed by the private soldier; and to the captains of 
Industry and its other officers, the room for individual initiative 
and invention that is enjoyed by the officers under the generals- 
in-chief in armies. 

Among the pitifully inadequate compensations of the war, 
one of the least inadequate will be the demonstration of these 
truths to the many who are pursuing will-o’-the-wisps that lead 
away from them. Epiror. 











NATIONALISM 


I 


ATIONALITIES,” says a recent writer, interpret- 
ing an idea of Mazzini’s, “are the workshops of 
humanity. Each nationality has a special duty to per- 
form, a special genius to exert, a special gift to contribute, 
to the general stock of civilization; and- each, in conse- 
quence, growing by the trust that other nationalities place 
in it, must be a living homogeneous entity, with its own 
faith and consciousness of self.” 

But every social form or organization is in a sense a 
workshop of humanity, possessed in some degree of all 
these functions. The city of Florence, the school of Porte 
Royale, the Order of St. Francis, exerted and contributed 
each its special genius and gift. Families, colleges and 
professions; villages, tribes and totem groups; churches, 
cults, clubs and political parties; are all workshops of 
humanity. Mazzini’s outlook was conditioned by the 
Italian struggle for unity, and the Italian nationality 
was well enough defined by language and geography. 
But the determination in many cases is not so clear, and 
no absolute definition of nationality has yet been formu- 
lated. 

Yet the conception is there, and the phenomenon is 
there, however undefined; and this form, according to 
Mazzini, is the one which men are coming more and more 
to make use of as the general workshop of humanity. 

On the whole he seems to have been right. The syn- 
dicalist may deny it, and look to a world ordered indus- 
trially and governed by trade unions, but the drift of 
the last five hundred years has been toward the nation- 
group. The words France, Spain and Italy had geo- 
graphical meanings in the Middle Ages, but just what 
their political meanings were it would be hard to say. 
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Western Europe was a maze of interlocked suzerainties 
and infeudations, and has been breaking up ever since. 
and reforming into separate nations, which struggle to 
mark and make fast their bordering lines. Generally the 
crown absorbed the feudal powers, and was the nucleus 
of the developing organization. The later tendency has 
been for this nucleus to be absorbed in turn, and for those 
powers to become vested, either formally or substantially, 
in the whole nation at large. The civilized world is com- 
ing to be composed of a more or less definite number of 
self-conscious nationalities, more or less democratic. 

“Nationality,” says Mr. Zangwill, “is a state of mind 
corresponding to a political fact.” The political fact 
may have long passed away, or be a fact hardly political. 
There is no present political fact for the Poles or Jews. 
At any rate there is a state of mind, a sense of member- 
ship in, and devotion to, a group. But evidently that 
sense of membership and devotion is much the same 
state of mind, whether its object is a nation, or city, or 
tribe, or clan. If the object is a roving tribe, it has no 
definite country, but wherever the group is localized, 
one’s “native land” becomes an important element in 
the blended complex. 

The change from family to clan, to tribe, to nation, is 
marked by increasing size, and the consequent gradual 
disappearance of kinship as the bond; yet in the clan, a 
theoretical kinship is still the theoretical bond, and some 
idea of race or unity of descent still lingers and attempts 
in defiance of evidence to reinforce nationality. 

“Everywhere in the Austrian empire the intellectual 
middle class upholds the view that its ideal is not Austria, 
but a racial state. — Since the seventies the ideal of a racial 
state has been a living force” (Friedrich Adler at his trial 
for the assassination of Count Stiirgkh). 

“Racial state” is not yet as familiar a phrase as it 
may come to be. Race, biologically or physically, may 
mean breed; but it cannot mean that politically, where 
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the peoples are nearly all of mixed ancestry, and national 
feeling and physical race have little correspondence. 
Probably we mean by it what M. Boutroux calls “psy- 
chological race,” the kinship of association rather than 
of descent. Members of strongly self-conscious na- 
tionalities come to have national ways of thinking, feel- 
ing, looking, speaking, believing. The difference between 
the face of an Englishman and a German lies not so much 
in the features as in the expression. Psychological race 
comes from group feeling, in which — as im the clans —a 
kinship or race is assumed which may have some, or little, 
actuality. A clan is theoretically the expansion of a 
family. If a miscellaneous and chance-gathered band 
establishes itself in a certain spot, and steals the women 
of neighboring tribes, in due time it will be found to have 
given itself an eponymous ancestor.  Instinctively it 
summons the theory of kinship to declare and reinforce 
its unity. We do the same when we apply the word race 
to a group feeling, and where the group feeling and the 
political lines do not coincide, we feel, with a similar in- 
stinct, that the political lines ought to be so changed as 
to make the coincidence. If the Alsatian feels French, 
or the Trentino Italian, he ought to be grouped as he 
feels. If Poles feel Polish that proves the Polish nation, 
and a nation ought to govern itself and own the land it 
occupies. Until it does, the situation seems to us incon- 
gruous. 

There have been instances enough of larger polities 
succeeded by smaller ones, but it is evident that civiliza- 
tion tends to increase the size of the group. The reason is 
that the larger group has a competitive advantage, over the 
smaller, in war if not in economics, provided it is equally 
efficient; and increased civilization furnishes increased 
means for such efficiency. Modern groups of millions are 
manageable, because they are highly organized. They 
would be unmanageable under primitive conditions, be- 
cause those conditions do not furnish means for such 
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organization. Accordingly the normal clan or tribe is a 
matter of a few hundred or a few thousand persons, while 
the normal nation of the civilized world is censused in 
millions. 

Nationalism, then, is the sense felt by a numerous peo- 
ple of being attached to and blended with a relatively 
large group, which presumably occupies a continuous 
country, and is, or has been, or desires to be, politically 
united. 


II 


Great historic issues come out of the deeps. It is only 
their apparent causes that seem trivial. The Arians and 
Athenasians did not quarrel about a diphthong, nor 
Catholic and Protestant because Martin thought Peter’s 
coat had too much lace on it, nor has the whole world 
gone to war because an Austrian prince was killed. The 
cause of a forest fire is the drought rather than the chance 
spark. Cool-headed men have been predicting this war 
for years past, as in the Adirondacks in rainless Junes 
they predict forest fires. The cause of the war, like the 
cause of the fires, was the condition that made it probable. 

Of some social and political thinkers nowadays, when 
they set out to find “fundamental” causes, it may be 
predicted with more certainty than forest fires in a dry 
June, that they will find those causes “economic.” “Eco- 
nomic determinism” is an article of faith. Socialistic 
thinking is still, much of it, dominated by the idea 
of the old economists that economics are “the whole 
thing.” The belief arose from the discovery that the 


economic element was immense and nearly everywhere, 
and that students of human life had, apparently, so far, 
but barely, vaguely, perfunctorily, noticed it. The idea 
had the clean sweep of a new broom. 

But certainly it is not “the whole thing,” and history 
rewritten to the simple tune of economic causes is nearly 
as badly miswritten as it ever was. The main causes of 
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some wars seem to have been economic; of others, at 
least as distinctly not; of most, more or less mixed. To 
assert that “the real reason” for the present war was 
“the inevitable clash between Germany’s rising financial 
power and England’s threatened financial power” (Stein- 
metz’ America and the New Epoch) is more like a camel 
evolved out of one’s inner consciousness than like a camel 
examined. “Financial supremacy” is a very question- 
begging phrase. There is more sentiment than economics 
in “supremacy.” English foreign trade and cash balance 
were not decreasing but increasing. America was as 
formidable a financial rival as Germany, and the eco- 
nomic development of both was more beneficial than the 
opposite to English economic prosperity. Neither is 
the great war “simply” or “fundamentally” an English- 
German affair. It got under way with no England in it, 
or any knowledge whether or not she was going to be. 

Two neighbors may quarrel because they are commer- 
cial rivals; or because one of them is self-centered and 
arrogant, and both irritable; or because number one has 
a quarrel with a friend of the other; or because number 
two is convinced that number one has secretly evil in- 
tentions, and is a bad character and must be taught a 
lesson; or because one or both have “took a dislike’; or 
because the whole village is quarreling and it seems nearly 
impossible to keep out of the row — in that provocative 
and missile laden atmosphere. And nations as well as 
men are more human than economic. Commercial 
rivalries are negotiable, but national rivalries are three- 
fourths to nine-tenths emotional, sentimental, historical, 
visionary, compact of pride and affection, and as ticklish 
to a “point of honor” as a duellist’s code. 

The men who ten years ago were predicting war, with 
intimate knowledge of the conditions on which they based 
their judgment, had something to say about economic 
rivalries, but in general the condition they described was 
of national rivalries, in which the economic element was 
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only one of many. The nations have been growing more 
compact, organic and self-conscious for centuries; the 
process was stimulated by the onslaughts of the Na- 
poleonic era; and the process is still going on. A world 
of separate and distinct nations, each “‘a living homo- 
geneous entity” with a strong personality, “‘a special 
genius, special gift — and its own faith and consciousness 
of self,” is a world very susceptible of war and pretty 
certain every now and then to experience it. The more 
homogeneous, special, self-conscious and distinct they 
become, and the more profound is the faith of each in its 
own genius, the more likely they are to clash with each 
other. The college professor who returned from Europe 
in the early days of the war and announced he was 
“through with patriotism,” doubtless would not care to 
repeat the phrase now, but the phrase should not be held 
up against him. It represented not only the strong reac- 
tions of a humanitarian, but a clear insight of the fact 
that a group of such patriotisms as compose Europe is 
dry tinder, capable of flaring up almost by a kind of 
spontaneous combustion. The main phenomenon of 
Germany is not autocracy, or feudalism, or even mili- 
tarism, but a self-conscious and self-centered nationalism, 
so intense as to seem, in some phases of it, a sort of mania 
— depriving ordinary men of their ordinary moral judg- 
ments; causing groups of cultured scholars to indorse 
screaming denials and assertions the reverse of scholarly; 
even reaching with its heat across the ocean to our looser, 
more easy going and less insistent, society, and some- 
times or apparently re-Germanizing the American born 
sons of emigrant fathers — fathers whose sense of any 
ties with their native land had almost disappeared in the 
strong desolvent of American life. For American life is 
a powerful current, though an intensely self-conscious 
nationalism may not be the chief ingredient in the power. 
The special causes of that German intensity seem to have 
been the rapidity and success of the German national de- 
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velopment in the last fifty years, and (it will usually be 
added) the thoroughness and persistence with which this 
nationalistic state of mind was fostered by such agencies 
as schools, the army and the press. At any rate the study 
of recent German literature seems to show that it was not 
a state of mind produced by the war, but had been steadily 
growing, and had become, in degree or in kind or both, 
phenomenal even in Europe. 


ITI 


Mr. William Archer uses the word “‘tribalism” to de- 
scribe and denounce it. The application may be criticised 
on various sides, but so far as the German phenomenon 
is an extraordinary merging of the individual in the state, 
it does seem to be a reversion. The tribal man, to modern 
eyes, is very imperfectly differentiated from his group, 
even in his own consciousness. The individual is not 
much, the group is “‘iiber alles,” nearly everything. “A 
great empire possessed by a tribal spirit”? describes, as 
accurately as perhaps is possible in brief, the menace of 
Germany as Europeans have felt it. And if now it is felt 
to be, in the recent words of Mr. Otto H. Kahn, an “evil 
spirit, which has made the government possessed by it — 
an abomination in the sight of God and men,” the words 
may be held to have a further significance than the rhet- 
oric of war’s hostility. 

Most conduct that is “abominable” in our eyes is at 
bottom a reversion to something which humanity has 
outgrown. When patriotism begins to speak with the 
accents of the Shorter Catechism, and to approach the 
definition that “The chief end of man is to glorify the 
state and enjoy it forever,” we seem to see the looming 
menace of a new Moloch. When a nation becomes noted 
for conscientious honesty of internal relations, and noted 
for the opposite in its external relations, — when it na- 
tionalizes its god and bounds its morals by its frontier — 
it is reverting to tribalism. 
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The distinguished French anthropologist M. Durkheim 
insists that religion is a social product. The sense of a 
power not our individual selves, and stronger than we, 
which not only prescribes our conduct and marks our 
bounds of right and wrong, but flows into us, fills us at 
times with measureless emotions, lifts us beyond our- 
selves, and sweeps us away — this feeling of something 
flowing from every close group into its members, this 
inspiration and inner control, is experienced by all men, 
and by none altogether understood; nor much better 
understood by coining phrases for it that contain the word 
“suggestibility.” The tribe, the nation, the massed so- 
ciety, is itself this power; and this, says M. Durkheim, is 
the original deity, the primal source of religion; funda- 
mentally the god of the tribe is the personified tribe. 

Nevertheless the “‘social organism,” the “‘race genius” 
are idols of the imagination, symbolic and convenient, 
that grow dangerous as they grow definite — figures of 
speech that make haste usurp reality. Nations are or- 
ganizations, not organisms. There is no “‘soul of a people.” 
There is no racial personality that can possess a genius. 
The “personality” of corporate bodies is a borrowed 
term, and so is “corporate” — borrowed from organisms 
to describe organizations. Language is full of such bor- 
rowings, short-cuts of description, tentacles of analogy — 
(sea horse, sea anemone, Table Mountain, the constella- 
tion of the Dipper). It is language growing naturally. 
Writers on the philosophy or theory of the state, who 
assert that its “personality” is “real,” so long as they 
have not lost their bearings, may add “‘real”’ to someone — 
a subjective reality only. But presently we are carried 
off our feet by that same feeling or imagination, to which 
that personality owes its existence. The use of the same 
word, “person,” for a human being, and for a political 
or economic organization, or legal fiction, may have its 
practical values; but to any sociology which aims at pre- 
cision it is perilous, even if convenient. Neither society, 
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nor any of its sub-groups, is an organism, any more than 
it is a species. We speak of “social evolution,” but since 
society has developed largely through the transmission 
of things acquired, and species apparently not at all, it 
seems unfortunate to use but one word for two such dif- 
ferent processes. The distinction between the vital or 
organic, and the social or cultural, — “between organic 
qualities and processes, and social qualities and processes, 
— the full import of the significance of their antithesis — 
may be said to be only dawning on the world. They are 
still more often confused than sharply distinguished” 
(Kroeber, American Anthropology, April-June, 1917). 

A nation is a large, more or less organized group of 
persons, which, — in course of time, by heredity and the 
imitative that springs from association — comes to have 
much mutual resemblance abroad among its multitude 
of individual characters; and these resemblances are ex- 
tracted, brought together and entitled “the national 
character.” When this conceptual unit of character be- 
comes attached to and blended with a unit of political 
organization, the imaginative faculty straightway per- 
sonifies the national unit. The stronger and more in- 
‘ tense, the more heightened and heated, the devotion of 
individuals to this personification becomes, the more 
there tends to emerge, not a state religion, but a religion 
of the state. The myth making faculty deifies what the 
imaginative faculty has personified. We have had deified 
emperors, and kings with divine rights; Cesars and 
Mikados have had their cults and rituals; and society — 
if M. Durkheim is right — has the most aboriginal of 
claims to be adored as “the power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness.” It inspires, supports and con- 
trols. Is it not “nearer than breathing, closer than hands 
or feet”? Its religion is the natural product of extreme 
nationalism. 

But it produces fanatics, and fanatical nationalities 
will go to war with each other as the sparks fly upward. 
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It is a strong wine, and a group which suddenly absorbs 
large quantities of that wine gets collectively drunk. In 
order to love one’s country and be proud of it with a great 
love and pride, and at the same time to acknowledge the 
values and respect the rights of other nations and other 
patriotisms — in order to possess this balance and com- 
bination, and be reasonable and tolerant — it seems that 
one should belong to a nation whose success, expansion 
and development in national consciousness, has not been 
too rapid, recent and extraordinary — to a country loved 
through failure and defeat, loved when low in its weak- 
ness and stained with its sins, not solely known in the 
pride of its success. 


If drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee in awe — 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the law — 

For frantic boast and foolish word, 

Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 


So sang Mr. Kipling, in noble verses, and amusingly naive 
unconsciousness of his boasting. “Gentiles,” “Thy peo- 
ple,” “Lesser breeds without the law” have all the good, 
downright, crusty, arrogant tribalism of the Old Testa- 
ment. Mr. Kipling’s nationalism has always been some- 
what obstreperous, somewhat military, if not Prussian, 
in type. “Unser deutsche Gott” is a tribal god, such as 
Robertson Smith describes among the early Semites, but 
the reversion is not exclusively peculiar to Germany. 
What country that is great and beloved of its people, is 
not declared by them to be “God’s own” or words to 
that effect? Other nations have gone “drunk with sight 
of power” when they have drunk too much of that vision 
and too fast. Americans are not yet altogether free of 
the habit of brag. Our growth has been recent and rapid. 
The arrogance of Mr. Kipling’s Recessional is unconscious 
because so profound, but it is apart from the intention. 
The text is humility, and means to say — more collo- 
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quially: “Let us be decent in our pride. Arrogance is 
bad form. It is unfair to other parties and dangerous to 
ourselves. The greatness of your country does not need 
your assertion of it.” If the English and French nations 
seem more able to combine an intense patriotism with a 
rather better reserve and social consideration than some 
other peoples — supposing they do, for the purpose of 
illustration — it will be noticed that their national growth 
has been long, with many setbacks and valuable humilia- 
tions. If we seek a cause for the phenomenal arrogance 
of Germany, it would seem to lie in the fact that its corre- 
sponding growth in power and national self-consciousness 
has been very recent and phenomenally rapid. It has 
not had time to get civilized. Pace any offence in the 
figure, a nation must learn to “carry its liquor like a 
gentleman.” A great patriotism is a great peril, and the 
peril is intrinsic. 

And yet Mazzini was somehow right. 


IV 


Cardinal Newman remarked of the Roman Empire 
that: “It was too large for public spirit, and too artificial 
for patriotism.” It would perhaps have been better to 
say that it was too large, rather than too artificial, for 
either; for by “artificial” must presumably be meant 
that — as seems to be the case with the Austrian-Hun- 
garian Empire — the political lines and the lines of group 
feeling did not coincide; and this is not quite true. The 
Roman Empire assimilated its populations as certainly 
no empire had ever done before, until at last Spaniard 
and Gaul and Syrian really seem to have felt themselves 
more Roman than anything else. But it was too large 
for public spirit and patriotism, too large — under the 
conditions of its time — to be aware of itself through- 
out, too large for its good roads, post horses and sea 
traffic, to be sufficient. Whether railroads, steamers, 
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telegraphs, newspapers and universal education, make 
it possible now for a nation of that size to feel itself and 
its unity as vividly as a smaller one, at any rate they 
make a much larger nation practicable than is practicable 
without them. The Spaniard and Syrian felt Roman, 
but they did not feel public-spirited or patriotic. The 
lethargy that permeated the Roman world is likely to 
descend on any enormous grouping. Its attachments 
tend to divide into local and national; and the national 
ones to become dim, general, tepid. Men become re- 
sentful and resistant to demands on public spirit and 
patriotism. Figured as an organism, its size is too great 
for its blood flow to keep it warm. 

But a better circulation will keep warm a larger or- 
ganism. The swifter pace of modern life — the means 
of communication that keep New York and San Fran- 
cisco talking more or less about the same thing at the same 
time — enlarges the possible boundaries of self-conscious 
and active nationalities. France and Germany seem 
almost, if not quite, as quick and vivid with their pa- 
triotisms as an ancient city-state, whose borders lay within 
the horizon of its acropolis. If a state remains of the 
same size, the intensity of its nationalism should increase 
with the increase of its civilization, because more civiliza- 
tion enables it more vividly to feel its unity. 

We have here another reason for the phenominal na- 
tionalism of Germany. Whatever it may be in other 
senses of the word, it is highly civilized in this sense, that 
it is highly organized; its industrial legislation is more 
advanced than that of other great powers; its educational 
provisions more elaborate and systematic; even the out- 
put of its presses is greater. If a German is out of a job, 
he looks to the state to a degree that hardly seems to be 
done elsewhere, and the state acknowledges the responsi- 
bility. The evils of these relations may be as great as, 
or greater than, the benefits; but it is patent that the 
masses of a nation maintaining these relations will feel 
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the unity of their group with vividness and power because 
of these relations. The nation — its so-called “personal- 
ity”. —is more vivid to a West Pointer than to most 
other Americans. 

“The intensity and reality of group feeling varies in- 
versely with the extension” (Zangwill, Principle of Na- 
tionalities). Granted then, unless the means, which 
make a larger group unity possible, increase with the 
extension. 

“The world is too big to be, or to be governed, as a 
whole.” The possibility of a United World depends on 
the same undeveloped possibilities, and the same reason- 
ing implies that it is speculative and distant. Mazzini 
was right. The nations are the groups which our own and 
the near coming ages are destined to deal with, the chan- 
nels and workshops through which they will flow and 
shape their humanity. 

“Nationality, deep as life and narrow as the grave, is 
closing in on us. The time may come when we shall 
look back longingly to the great Roman empire, when 
Roman citizenship ran solid from the Ebro to the Eu- 
phrates.” American citizenship runs solid from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and includes more territory and 
more citizens than the Roman. Europe expects no such 
solidity, nor desires it. An empire solid to the Euphrates 
is more like Mittel Europa and the Drang nach Osten than 
any other longing in sight, and one naturally doubts the 
tendency to peace of such an empire in the hands of na- 
tional fanaticism. The Roman Empire with its peace 
was nearly the whole known world; only oceans, deserts 
and barbarians surrounded it, and its ambition rested. 
A North-Sea-to-the-Persian-Gulf Empire would be no 
such matter, no such arrested ambition, and no such peace. 

“Regionalism”? — to quote Mr. Zangwill once more — 
“has thus a sounder basis than even nationalism. Vil- 
lages inspire more poets than empires or Milky Ways. 
We are not at home in the infinities. It is the infinities 
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that are at home in us.” Here we seem to be drawing 
nearer to ultimate things. To an American it naturally 
seems — the assumption fills the background of his 
mind — that all social and political groupings are means, 
not ends; that the final value of states and nations, of 
civilization itself, is their effect upon persons; that, first, 
the quality and quantity of the output in persons — the 
body, mind, character and capacity of individuals; and 
secondly, their freedom, comfort and happiness; are the 
test of civilizations, rather than civilizations the test of 
these. States are made for the sake of man, not man for 
the sake of states. Power flows into us individuals from 
the societies to which we belong, or — which means the 
same thing — we inspire each other in groups; and it does 
seem to be the case that the smaller groups furnish more or 
a better quality of inspiration than the larger. It is the 
near and vivid, not the large and general, that best fer- 
tilizes our souls. 

If the civilized world today were all grouped in small 
regional and racial states, if the forty-eight United States 
were forty-eight separate nations, there might be more 
persons to the same population who would “feel deep, 
think clear, bear fruit well.” But the world’s wars would 
be many, America would be less prosperous and peaceful, 
and Americans less comfortable and free. 

A United States of the World, if it avoided civil war, 
would be at peace; its patriotism would be humanitarism; 
but the passion for this world-country would be for most 
men, but a vague, matter-of-course and passive state of 
mind. A homogeneous world of like-minded citizens 
would stagnate. 

There is no solution for the dilemma. But the efforts 
to find one are not lost, for it is through them that ad- 
justments and modifications are found. Nationality is 
closing in on us, but there are counteracting forces. The 
world grows more interrelated, and its distances count 
for less and less. It grows more democratic, and though 
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democracies go to war, they go more slowly. The peace 
ideal is spreading, and a League to Enforce it is not now 
the dream of visionaries, but the vision of practical men. 
It is not expected, if realized, to render wars impossible, 
but it is expected to work not vainly against them. The 
great nations grow older, and cover their pride with bet- 
ter manners. You have to understand other people in 
order to be effectively polite to them, and understanding 
involves some degree of sympathy. Every nation — if 
its special gift is to be fertile in the world — must 
grow, said Mazzini, “by the trust that other nations 
place in it;” the nation which violates that trust sterilizes 
its own seed; and there is hope — with a reason in its head, 
as well as a longing in its heart, — that, once more, 
Mazzini was right. 











DREAM OR VOODOO? 


HE sun was warm on Jamaica Dock, and to those 
who gathered at the warehouse door (of such as 
go down to the sea in ships, or of such as had gone but 
went no more) to them old Payson Biddle spoke of African 
witches; of whalemen of the North seas; of a certain snake 
he once knew, who swallowed a gemsbok and was quaintly, 
curiously, without precedent, spiked upon his horns. 
He spoke of one Fishy Farrand, so called on account of his 
face. He spoke of John Fingess of Provincetown, who had 
a granddaughter, and whose beard was sea green when it 
was wet by the water of the green sea. 

‘Old John Fingess,” he said. ‘‘I always had a notion the 
girl was a voodoo. I recollect going up to Cape Cod.” — 

Thus slowly did Payson Biddle get under way, as some 
gray Gloucester schooner turns her prow slowly in to the 
tide, not because she hesitates, but because there is time 
for all things. 

— “T recollect going up to Cape Cod for a sword fish, 
because John Fingess wrote me he had one in a trap, and 
I wanted it for an aquarium. But it got away, and I 
hung around Provincetown a week, jigging for squid, and 
waiting for the deep sea fleet to come in. I thought maybe 
they’d bring in some unlikely beast for me. I was buying 
odd fish. I was handling aquarium lines at that time, 
and had arrangements with sea fishers to keep an eye out. 
They catch small squid for bait around Provincetown. 
I was in a dory, jigging for squid, laying up under the 
Maude F., which was John Fingess’ schooner, and John 
Fingess was mussing around aboard, and I see Nanny 
Fingess diving off the foremast gaff, and I says to myself 
‘Mighty! That girl’s got a steady head! I bet I could get 
her a job in Smith and Roper’s Circus.’ 

“Old John had an extra rope rigged out level for her 
169 
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to hold on, and had the gaff steadied up to one of the 
stays, but I see her walk out the gaff without touching the 
rope, and dive twenty feet with a whoop. She was a 
hair-raising child. She was lean and black-eyed and 
played the banjo. She’d come swimming around my side 
of the Maude F. and climb into the dory, and shake her 
clothes all over me, and appeared to think it was funny. 
Then she’d go up the Maude F. like a monkey. 


“Tt was a warm day near sunset. I got about four 
dozen squid. The way off shores seemed to wink and 
blink. Everything was quiet except Nanny Fingess. I was 
thinking it must have been old man Satan made squid to 
be crawly things, with one end like a bunch of worms, 
and spitting ink when they come up, such as nobody 
would create that respected Creation. ‘Must have been 
old man Satan,’ I says, feeling drowsy. Then Nanny 
Fingess come climbing over the side of the dory, and 
blamed if she wa’nt all over scales as big as your palm! 

“What you been rubbing against, Nanny?’ I says. 

“**Rub?’ she says, ‘I grew them! I’m a fish.’ 

“Seemed to me she looked pretty scaley, not to say 
finny, but I says, — 

*“*You’d better scrape them scales off before John 
Fingess sees you,’ I says. ‘How’d you like to walk a tight 
rope in a circus?’ 

“**1’d rather have a sweetheart,’ she says. 

“Mighty Dinah!’ I says. ‘Where’s the painter man?’ 

“I’m a sea lady,’ she says, ‘I want you for a sweet- 
heart.’ 

*** All right,’ I says, ‘you ask old John, and I’ll ask Mrs. 
Biddle. Hi!’ I says. ‘Don’t hug your Uncle Biddle when 
you’re wet!’ I says. ‘Look at them squid!’ 

“Blamed if the squid in the dory wan’t turned lively, 
and come swarming up my legs hand over hand! Between 
the squid, looking like little black devils spitting ink, 
and Nanny growing scales and looking finny, and all of 
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them getting affectionate, I was up the side of the 
Maude F. yelling murder, with Nanny Fingess giggling be- 
hind like a peal of sleigh bells. Old John was mending nets 
and feeling unpleasant; because, when I told him Nanny 
and the squid wan’t acting Christian, but one was turned 
fishy and the others was imps with faces on ’em, he said 
we was all the same kind of idjits, including the squid and 
the painter man. The painter man wan’t saying a word. 
He was painting a picture of old John Fingess mending 
nets. 

“Well, I do’ know. I’d have said Nanny Fingess was 
cut out for a tight rope walker, or high diver in Smith and 
Roper’s, or for going to sea arm and fin with a herring, but 
she didn’t. She married the long-haired painter man by 
and by, and went to live in Boston, and she might have 
had a good fisherman! I do’ know. But one time I was 
up the Niger River getting monkeys, and I come into a 
tribe of blacks that had two rivals for leaders, named 
Yellytello and Borax, or names that made noises like 
that. Yellytello was a mighty likely nigger, and he was 
a fighting man; and Borax was a humpy sort of party, 
and used to go around scratching his ear like he was think- 
ing. They were rivals, and Borax cut a death arrow on 
Yellytello; that is, you cut some slits like an arrow on a 
piece of timber, and lay it in the woods pointing to the 
other man’s house, and you put poison on the point, and 
do some incanting, and go away. But Yellytello didn’t 
know anything about it, and nothing happened. Then 
Borax got restless, and told a lady friend of Yellytello’s 
what he’d done, and the lady friend told Yellytello. Then 
he took sick and began to die. It looked like Borax had 
sense. But this here lady friend got another doctor, a 
shanky man and no particular good to look at, a sort of 
glowery-eyed man, and his name sounded to me like 
Suds, and he smeared Yellytello with sure proof grease 
against poison. Then Yellytello got up, and felt good, 
and put his spear through Borax, who died of a number of 
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holes. But this here lady friend, she eloped with Suds. 
What she do that for! She might have had Yellytello! 
The fact of the matter is, she was voodooed by Suds. 
Must have been.” 

Uncle Biddle was silent. 

“Are you talking about that lady friend or Nanny 
Fingess?”’ someone asked. 

*Ain’t talking at all now,” said Uncle Biddle. 

“Which are you going to talk about?” 

“Which’d you rather?” 

“Nanny Fingess.” 

“Well, there’s sense in that,” said Uncle Biddle, “‘be- 
cause there ain’t any more to say about the lady friend, 
except her name was Sarah, or Sahara, or Sore-eye, or part 
of it was like that.” 

“But Nanny Fingess might have been a voodoo accord- 
ing to gifts. The Niger blacks say it’s born in you, or it 
isn’t. It ain’t a common gift to dive off the gaffs of schoon- 
ers, or swim with the squirm motion that belongs to a 
seal. I do’ know. She come after me when I was talking 
to John Fingess, with her hands full of squid. Naturally 
I dropped into old John’s galley and bolted the door. She 
come pounding on the door, and saying I was her sweet- 
heart, and was coming down to the depths of the deep 
blue sea with her, which being exaggerated, naturally I 
didn’t pay it no attention. The next thing, she had them 
squids squirting ink on the cabin windows, because I see 
the splashes, and the windows turned black, and the 
cabin was all dark, but I says to myself if John Fingess 
didn’t mind it, they wan’t my cabin windows anyhow, 
and I got out a pipe, and lay down on a bench, and lay 
there smoking and thinking in the dark. After quite a 
spell, I heard a noise like the mainsail going up, and the 
Maude F. give a start and heeled over, and I see she’d 
cast off her mooring and was under way. It must have 
breezed up some. Likely old John was going out to set 
his nets. I got up and unbolted the trap and climbed out 
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of the galley, and I see it was past dusk. The Maude F. 
was slipping along quiet, old John sitting by the helm 
looking sort of weedy and green, and Nanny up forward 
twankling on her banjo. 

“The fact is,” said Uncle Biddle after a pause, “I’m 
a shy man. When another man looks as if he didn’t be- 
lieve what I was telling him, it dries up my juices, and I 
shrivels and says nothing. A person can’t open his mind 
free when his feelings are hurt.” 

“What’s ailing you, Biddle?” said an aged seaman hard 
by. 
“Aint I admitting it, it was getting dark?” said Uncle 
Biddle plaintively. ‘Moon coming up to be sure, and 
some stars, and yet I ain’t denying it was dark. If I says 
them squid was walking around on feet, it ain’t taking 
oath but they might have been crawling on their sucking 
arms, and natural enough. If I says John Fingess’ beard 
looked like seaweed, it ain’t forgetting he was a weedy 
looking party anyhow. Candor is candor, and, making 
them shy statements, if I looks around and sees scorn on 
the face of a friend, it dries a man up painful.” 

“As for me,” said the aged seamen calmly, “I never 
heard more soothin’ statements, nor fitting my notion of 
what’s right.” 

“Well, then if I was to state that Nanny Fingess was 
more scaley than ever,” Uncle Biddle went on mournfully, 
“edging to finniness, not to say flopperness, in the feet, 
and was sitting forward on the bowsprit with a school of 
fat porpoises swimming lively around the Maude F. in 
a great circle, it ain’t saying they was doing a dance to the 
tune Nanny Fingess played. I only says that seemed to 
be her idea of it. Because she did act snippy with ’em.” 

“Here you, Number Three!’ she says, ‘keep your 
tail flat!’ she says, ‘flop to the right there, clumsy! Num- 
ber Eight too fast! Oh, fiddle! That’s no good!’ she 
says. If I was to state that painter man kept on paint- 
ing, and used a squid for a paint brush, and never said a 
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word, it ain’t taking oath I looked at him particular, 
because I never did look at him particular. Do I claim 
to know why he kept on painting after dark? Not me.” 

“Them statements,” said the aged seaman, “don’t 
raise a ripple on this company.” 

“‘As for me,” said someone else, “I swallows them 
statements like raw oysters, smooth, and they tastes 
good.” 

“Ah!” said Uncle Biddle, “comforting, ain’t it, when 
a man sees a long life of truthfulness bearing fruit? So it 
is. And yet, when I think over that time, sometimes, ever 
since, I gets haunted in dreams with seeing little squid 
turned into devil imps and spitting ink at me, same as 
the beasts that used to haunt a friend of mine named Low. 
He was a collector of animals like me, but he had visions, 
and took too much alcohol, and used to tie blue ribbons 
of the Temperance Society around his alligators, so they 
wouldn’t haunt him. I says to Nanny Fingess, where 
she sat on the bowsprit, I says, ‘I wished I had some blue 
ribbons,’ I says, ‘I’d like to tie °em on to things in gen- 
eral,’ I says. ‘It may be the lobsters I eat, or it may be 
not,’ I says, ‘but things in general don’t look right to me.’ 

***What’s the matter with ’em?’ she says. 

***Well, I don’t mind squid with faces,’ I says, ‘but 
why do they have feet? I don’t mind the painter man’s 
painting in the dark, but why does he use a squid for a 
paint brush?’ 

“They haven’t any feet,’ she says. ‘Of course they 
coil their arms when they walk. He uses squid because 
he’s painting after dark, because squid ink paints dark. 
Silly! He isn’t using them for brushes.’ 

“*Seems all right when you explain it,’ I says. ‘And 
yet again, now, I don’t mind John Fingess’ beard being 
sea weed, not at all! But why do his clothes grow barn- 
acles?’ 

“Oh!” she says, jumping up. ‘Does he look messy? 
You play for them. I must go and clean him.’ 
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‘What for?’ I says, thinking John Fingess never did 
like being cleaned. 

““*Tt’s my wedding,’ she says, ‘I’m going to marry 
the painter man,’ she says. ‘Those fat fish have got to 
rehearse,’ she says. 

“Then she was gone aft to clean John Fingess. Did 
you ever play the banjo for porpoises?” 

“‘Can’t play the banjo,” said the aged seaman, sadly. 

“‘It pleases some beasts, and some it don’t,” said Uncle 
Biddle. ‘‘Elephants like it, and bears, but you take an 
orangotang and play a banjo at him, and he'll rear up 
and swear. But what I says is this, if you ain’t ever sat 
on a bowsprit in the moonlight and played the banjo 
for porpoises, you don’t know what real pleasure is. Old 
John Fingess was making sounds of distress, but they wan’t 
unpleasing to me. The painter man didn’t say a word, 
and Nanny was laying down the law to both of ’em, and 
it seemed to me that was an agreeable arrangement. I 
never knew my spirit when it felt more balmy, nor played 
the banjo more skillful, nor heard a banjo sound so sweet, 
nor see moonlight so beautiful thick and soapy. Them 
porpoises rose, and curved, and slid under, soft and even, 
so you’d think they was all one animal, and the flakes of 
foam fell off them like a kind of moonlight fireworks. 
The Maude F. seemed to be headed for Plymouth, but 
going quiet and slow, and I says to myself, ‘Nancy Fingess 
ain’t really old enough to be married, but she will be before 
we get to Plymouth at this rate,’ and I went ‘twinkle- 
twankle’ on the banjo, and felt like a shepherd in a pic- 
ture piping for lambs. I says to myself, “There’s some- 
thing queer here, but what’s the odds? Old John is all 
seaweed and barnacles, and yet he never looked so hand- 
some, which ain’t saying much. I don’t feel right, but I 
feel good. Squid ain’t interesting by nature, but when 
you see ’em passaying around the deck in pairs, blamed if 
they ain’t interesting! Maybe the Maude F. is sailing by 
the wind, but she feels to me like she was taking a stroll. 
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*'There’s the moon!’ I says, ‘and the shiny water!’ I says, 
‘and the porpoises! A man must have gifts in him to feel 


as calm as I do.’ I kept on twinkle-twankling for the por- 


poises, thinking: ‘It’s a queer world, but the why ain’t 
important if it feels good. Let a man keep calm in the mid- 
dle of him,’ I says, ‘ for the Lord made the sea a fine thing 


and He made the moon to please us,’ I says, and I see 


Nanny Fingess and the painter man coming forward, and 
they sat down next me, and neither of them said a word. 

*** You two have been quarreling,’ I says. ‘Don’t do it. 
Don’t stir up nobody’s central calm.’ 


“‘Well,’ says the painter man. ‘I always said I’d 


marry Nanny when she grew up.’ 

“**T said it first!” says Nanny Fingess. ‘You’d never 
have thought of it without me!’ 

“*That may be so,’ said the painter man, ‘but it’s 


not what the row’s about. Now, I don’t care where we’re 
married or how. She can have her ceremony up a tree by 
an archbishop owl, or under water by a high priest cod- 
fish, if she wants to. It’s all one to me.’ 


“‘That’s right,’ I says. ‘Keep your central calm,’ I 
says. “Them porpoises is running fine and steady.’ 

***But what I say is, she isn’t grown up,’ says the painter 
man. 

“*T am too!’ says Nanny Fingess. ‘I’m seventeen!’ 

“*Why, it isn’t but a little while since I was snapping 
her fingers,’ says the painter man, ‘for sticking them in the 
paint.’ 

“*Boo!’ she says, ‘you haven’t snapped my fingers for 
a year!’ 

“Then you haven’t stuck them in the paints for a 
year,’ he says. 

“¢Then I will tomorrow!’ she says. 

“Would you call that grown up, now?’ says the 
painter man. ‘Would any reasonable man call that grown 
up?’ . 

“ * Well,’ I says, ‘it aint the common habits of the aged 
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as I know ’em,’ I says, taking a look at the painter man, 
because I’d never took particular stock of him. 


“He was a slow slim young man, with light hair, rather 


longish, and a pointed beard that added to the outrage. 
Name of Henry C. Shepardson. And he took things seri- 
ous, and painted pictures that ruined the health to look 


at. If he painted a wave, you’d say he must have been 


thinking of lamb chops. Then he’d take them pictures to 


Boston, and get prices for them that staggered the reason. 
Well, I do’ know. You never can tell what’ll happen in 


Boston. I bumped into a street car conductor in Boston 


one time, and he said, ‘Excuse me!’ just like that, where 


in any average human town you’d say: ‘Where the hell 
you shoving to?’ like that, natural and friendly, seeing 
it was a harmless accident, and no call to give a man over 


to lifelong remorse. Anyhow, they bought H. C. Shep- 


ardson’s pictures in Boston, and hung them in their 
parlors, which was a shame. But I asked him one time 
about them waves, and he said they was ‘conventional- 


ized,’ and he said they was also rather Japanese, and I 


said they was lamb chops, and he stood off, and studied a 


while, and he says: ‘By jinks, that’s true! It’s nearly the 
same line! There must be something in it.’ 


“Well, I kept on playing the banjo, and I see Nanny 


Fingess and the painter holding hands, sitting against the 
mast, and by and by he says: 

**“What do you suppose she’ll do afterwards?’ And I 
says: 

“*T expect she'll dive off the gaff in intervals of con- 
nubiality.’ And he says: 

***T don’t mind that, if she’ll keep out of the paints.’ 
And she says: 

“*T won’t touch your old paints!’ And I says: 

“You folks are queer. Everything’s queer tonight, 
Nanny. For instance, it ain’t that you nor the painter 
man are gone fishy in the feature, for you ain’t, but in 
some respects, not putting it too strong, there’s some- 
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thing about the ends and outlyings of you, that don’t 
seem likely to me, a sort of flopperness, or, as you might 
say, a sort of webbiness. Or take them shooting stars, 
I don’t mind their shooting, but why do they all hit the 
water and blow up like fire-works? Moreover, I’ve got 
a central calm in me that’s a wonder. It’s more than 
calm, it’s glassy. And yet, when I look overboard, it 
seems to me as if there was folks under the Maude F. 
somewhere, somehow, coming along in shoals. Now, what 
I want to know is, are they folks, or what are they?’ 

““They’re coming to the wedding,’ says Nanny Fingess. 

“Wedding! How’ll you look taking all that sea fry 
up street into Plymouth?’ 

“*Plymouth! We’re not going to Plymouth! We’re 
going down!’ 

“Down where?’ 

“**We must be nearly there now,’ she says. ‘The big 
squid are going to take us down. We’re there! Look! 
The porpoises have gone already.’ 

“Holy snakes!’ I says, dropping the banjo. 

“Now, I am a shy man, and hope to die! If there 
wasn’t a long black arm, big as a stove pipe, and all over 
suckers and warts, come slap over the bowsprit! And the 
water was boiling all around like a kettle! 

““Me, I got up and yelled. I ran. Seemed to me the 
air was full of stove pipes all reaching for the Maude F. 
Iran aft. I felt the Maude F. go down forward and heave 
up aft, and she slanted like a house roof. 

“T see old John Fingess pushing the helm like it was a 
pump, and yelling, ‘Take in them sails! Why don’t you 
take in them sails!’ 

“Thinks I, ‘Where’s that dory?’ Then I see her float- 
ing beside. Thinks I, ‘I don’t like this wedding!’ And I 
jumped for the dory. 

“T heard the painter man’s voice saying kind of sleepy, 
‘That’s right,’ he says, ‘keep your central calm.’ 

“Well, I do’ know,” said Uncle Biddle, and paused to 
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knock out his pipe. “I don’t claim to have gifts for calm- 
ness that can’t be beat. The most gifted man I ever knew 
that way, was a man named Dion F. McCooey. I see 
Dion F. McCooey one time, and he was swinging a dog. 
Because the dog had bit him, so he got him by the hind 
foot, and swung him. And he says: ‘He keeps away by 
centrifugal force,’ he says, ‘it’s simply centrifugal force. 
As long as I swing him he can’t bite me, don’t you see?’ 
he says, ‘on account of centrifugal force.’ By and by 
the hind foot slipped out of his hand, and the dog flew off, 
and then lit out kiyi-ing down the street. 

“TI says: ‘His centrifugal force is pretty good, ain’t 
it?’ 

““*Why,’ he says, ‘that’s not centrifugal force any more. 
It’s natural dog.’ Mighty soothing kind of man, Dion 
F. McCooey. I recollect” — 

“Did you jump into the dory, or into the water?” 
someone interrupted. 

“Hey?” 

“You was jumping overboard from the Maude F. a 
minute ago.” 

“Oh, I jumped in the dory! Yes! Must have. Because 
the next thing I was sitting with the little squid all around 
my feet. And I looks up, and there wan’t no stove pipes, 
and no moonlight, no nothing of the kind, only the sun 
setting red over the sand spit, and the Maude F. at her 
moorings, and Nanny Fingess sitting on the prow of the 
dory, and kicking her feet in the water. 


***You’ve been asleep!’ she says. ‘You’ve been making 
awful noises, Uncle Biddle!’ 

*“**Humph!’ says I, and I give her the outline of that 
there vision. ‘Now,’ I says, ‘what I want to know is, 
where did I go to sleep? In the dory or old John’s cabin, 
or up forward with the banjo? Where did that there vision 
start in?’ 

“And Nanny Fingess give a grin. ‘Well,’ she says, ‘if 
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you'll keep it secret I'll tell you. You didn’t go to sleep 
at all. It all happened because I witched you.’ 

“‘T says: ‘You’re a voodoo!’ I says. ‘I ain’t got no con- 
fidence in you,’ and went up on the Maude F. 

“But the painter man said, by jinks, he believed that 
was the matter with him, and John Fingess said witching 
wan’t uncommon. But that conversation didn’t go no 
further on account of Nanny Fingess climbing on the rail, 
and using squid on us for ammunition. She was a hair- 
raising child. Maybe she was voodoo. She married the 
painter man, and went to live in Boston, and she might 
have had a good fisherman.” 

















THE DOGMATIC OBJECTORS TO PSYCHI- 
CAL RESEARCH 


NOTABLE feature in recent English Reviews is 

the proof they give of an immensely quickened 
interest in psychical research. The simultaneous out- 
burst of discussion in the Contemporary, the Nineteenth 
Century, and the Fortnightly, is significant of much. The 
Hibbert Journal for last July was almost a psychical re- 
search number, containing no fewer than three elaborate 
articles on the problem of communication with the de- 
ceased. Among the more popular magazines, which have 
not been slow to respond to the public appetite, the 
Strand, for example, arranged a debate on the question 
“Ts Sir Oliver Lodge right or wrong?” Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle was enlisted as a champion on the one side, and 
Mr. Edward Clodd upheld the other. Clear proof of this 
diffused concern may be drawn from the criticism by those 
writers who particularly dislike seeing it. Dr. Mercier 
laments what he feels to be a recrudescence of superstition, 
and calls almost frantically to the enlightened to be up 
and doing with preventive measures. For, he says, in 
any chance London omnibus the odds are that you will 
overhear sane men radiantly arguing together about the 
latest message from “the other side.” But perhaps the 
most suggestive thing is the new tone of rancor with 
which in some conspicuous quarters Sir Oliver Lodge is 
being assailed. He used to be mentioned with a patroniz- 
ing sneer, and his forsaking of physics for psychics was 
likened to Newton’s digression from the Principia to 
compose a commentary on the Apocalypse. But he is 
now denounced, with a bitterness almost ecclesiastical, 
as if he were a sort of menace to civilization. Certain 
scientists and certain philosophers work themselves into 
a fury as often as they refer to him. Tantene celestibus 
ire? is the question that rises to our lips when we think of 
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the judicial calm with which this subject above all others, 
ought to be considered. But one inference is obvious 
from what we see, the same inference which we draw from 
the acrid comments by Lucretius, nearly two thousand 
years ago, upon those who then dared to believe in a 
world to come. One recognizes that the believers must 
have been either numerous or influential or both, if they 
were worth the expenditure of such copious abuse. And 
whatever else we may fail to learn from the passionate 
paper by Dr. Mercier in the Hibbert, we may at least 
take for granted that it is a growing body of opinion which 
has so inflamed him. 

In one sense it may be called curious that so very 
speculative a matter should engage so much thought at 
a time when the harshly practical is so clamant. Yet 
the developed interest is a natural thing. Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s Raymond was sure to be eagerly studied just now 
by many who cast no more than a casual glance upon the 
earlier works in the same direction of that earnest and 
distinguished writer. It is a sort of by-product of the 
war. The type of death that we call untimely has mul- 
tiplied a thousand fold, and with this has become deep- 
ened the old questioning of Tennyson about the “leaf 
that perished in the green.” In countless desolated 
homes there are fathers and mothers who have the same 
pathetic cause as Sir Oliver Lodge to twitch impatiently 
at the Veil. There are very many who as they read his 
words of calm assurance love to substitute another name 
for that of Raymond, and to feel that for them too a new 
vividness has been given to the old faith: “I believe in 
the life everlasting.” 

One may doubt, indeed, how far it is wise that this 
general tendency should be encouraged. There are kinds 
of work which it is eminently desirable to have done, 
but upon which it is equally undesirable that the great 
mass of the public should have its attention too closely 
riveted. We hear that bad effects have already revealed 
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themselves in the consulting room of the alienist; and 
although the particular alienist who has told us so may 
be suspected of exceptional alertness for such effects, — 
of being quite unconsciously predisposed to diagnose 
them upon insufficient proof — yet it is obvious that 
the study of abnormal psychic phenomena is not for 
every sort of nervous constitution. The Psychical Re- 
search Society has all along realized this, and tried to 
safeguard itself against doing harm. Moreover, no one 
knows better than the leaders in this investigation how 
dubious is the solace which many minds, perhaps most 
minds, will be able to extract from such evidence of per- 
sisting personality as can yet be placed before them. 
There is no kindness in stimulating a quest which will end 
in a mirage; and probably most of those who resort in their 
grief to an automatic writer will have their sanguine hopes 
badly disappointed. Even those who, like the author of 
this article, have long held that some proportion of the 
“Communications” are real, hesitate to take advantage 
of an excited public, or to exploit in any way at this 
time the intensified eagerness of ‘“‘the will to believe.” 
Now the subject is many-sided, and it is very expedient 
that one point should be discussed at a time. The present 
article is not concerned, for example, with the propriety 
or impropriety of spreading ideas about it in popular 
handbooks. It is not even concerned with the question 
whether any message has genuinely been sent to us from 
an unseen world. I am myself definitely favorable to the 
positive view, but I trust that if I were equally unfavorable 
to it, I should still press the single point with which this 
paper is to deal. For the issue is one of scientific method, 
to which judgment upon the actual case should make no 
difference. Beneath a vast amount of the prevailing 
controversy it has become clear that there is a conflict of 
principle, and that this ought to be settled before any 
detail can be effectively dealt with. Let me put it thus: 
Communications purporting to come from “spirits” 
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have been presented to us, with “evidence” in support 
of their authenticity filling many volumes. Some critics 
after due consideration have been convinced in one sense, 
others after similar consideration have been convinced 
in the opposite sense. But influential public teachers 
have of late been assuring us that the evidence need not 
and should not be studied at all. And of a still larger 
number of writers it seems to me — for reasons which 
I shall give — not unfair to suspect that although they 
think they have examined the evidence on the merits, 
they have been mainly determined to their result by a 
prior conviction with which they began. A farther class 
have found some moral and spiritual danger in permitting, 
not only the general public, but apparently even the pro- 
fessional scientist, to engage in such a research at all. 
Let us call these critics dogmatic objectors, in contrast 
to those whose objection has been created by an impartial 
survey of the facts, and by what they take to be the 
proved futility of the investigation. The problem of this 
paper is to say whether any pre-existing certitudes should 
be allowed to deter us from examining the empirical 
proof of survival, as we would examine the empirical 
proof for any other proposition in human knowledge; 
and what should be our attitude in the name of science 
towards those who would erect such a barrier. The dog- 
matists belong to two very different schools. Materialistic 
physiology, and those psychologists who conjure with 
the word “parallelism,” have to tell us that the very 
notion of scrutinizing these “messages” can be enter- 
tained only by the credulous, and that we who concern 
ourselves with it cannot be alive to those ascertained 
psycho-physical laws by which any such problem is fore- 
closed. On the other hand, influential leaders of the 
Church warn us that it is part of the Divine purpose to 
hide such matters from mortal ken, and that the assurance 
with which we should rest content is in a spiritual intuition 
or a revealed guarantee. In each case, it will be observed, 
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our critics are out upon the “high priori road.” Both 
types agree in thinking that there is an available cer- 
tainty which forbids farther discussion. But they dis- 
agree as to what the certainty is. What the physiological 
objector thinks unquestionably true, the theological 
objector thinks unquestionably false. The argument of 
this paper is that of one who would not see inquiry burked 
by either member in this singular union of dogmatic 
extremes. The problem should be isolated as a strictly 
scientific issue, whatever be the convictions we entertain 
on non-scientific grounds. Viewing it so, I am one of 
those who neither know anything apart from evidence, 
nor can predict what the outcome of unexamined evidence 
will be, nor have been so far in the confidence of the 
Most High as to have been told what subjects have been 
allowed, and what forbidden, by Him who placed an in- 
quiring spirit in man. Let the result go as it will; we 
have the same indignant word to say to dogmatic pro- 
hibitors of the debate. 


I 


Some of the antagonists of psychical research avow 
their dogmatism boldly. They glory in it. They deal 
with one who presses a case of communication upon their 
notice, as a physicist would deal with a new-fangled 
“proof” that the earth is flat. For example, the late 
Professor Miinsterberg declared that in the matter of 
messages from a person deceased, we should refuse to 
look at testimony; we should take, he thought, the un- 
compromising position that such a thing has never 
occurred, never will occur, and never can occur. For 
him a spirit could not apprise us of its continued exist- 
ence, for the simple reason that it no longer exists 
in any personal sense. This he professed to know on 
general philosophic grounds with which empirical inves- 
tigation had nothing to do. Thus we understand exactly 
where Professor Miinsterberg stood. 
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But many other critics, it seems clear, stand in just 
the same place, while assuring us— what I have no 


doubt they believe—that they await the compulsion 


of better evidence than has so far been produced. I shall 
advance some reasons to think that a good many of 
these persons are sadly in the dark as to the state of their 


own minds, that they are vehemently disavowing mo- 


tives and convictions by which they are profoundly in- 
fluenced in that dim unconscious sphere which psycho- 
analysts represent as so important. Like a famous Scot, 


they may be open to conviction, but would much like to 


see the man who could convince them. This may seem a 


rash judgment upon honorable disputants, but nothing 
like a slur upon anyone’s personal sincerity is intended. 
Both sides in this debate have impeached each other of 


bias. Sir Oliver Lodge has complained that the scientific 


world will not give a hearing to his cold facts. His op- 
ponents reply that it is their facts which are cold, and 
Sir Oliver’s which are hot, that they will be ready — 


none readier — to listen with all their ears, so soon as 


facts are presented without the gloss of question-begging 
interpretation. And of course there is nothing more 
difficult than to resolve such a controversy upon candor. 


When we watch experimentalists sitting down to a case 


of mediumship, we cannot tell how far their minds are 
already made up, or what chance the “facts”, be they 
never so genuine, will have to impress them. Nor can 


the experimentalists tell themselves. Lawyers say: “The 


devil himself knoweth not the thoughts of a man.” What 


if a man does not with any accuracy appreciate his 
own thoughts? If his mind is even to itself a palimp- 


sest? 


In one respect, however, the onlooker sees most of this 


particular game. One advantage makes him better able 
than those engaged in it to judge with what freedom 


from bias this investigation is being approached. For 
he can watch the methods of the investigators, and he 
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knows well how these same men apply themselves when 
their expectant enthusiasm has been really awakened. 


If it should appear that on a subject of transcendent 


interest to mankind, only a languid attention is being 
devoted to the efforts at attaining knowledge, and this 
by persons who realize how strenuous is the labor by 


which knowledge is commonly won, it would be fair to 


conclude that there is an initial hopelessness. If those 
whose energy has been unwearied in tracking out the 
minutest particle of new truth about obscure nerve action, 


about the variation of animal forms, aye, even about 


events at an unimaginable distance in stellar space, can 


scarcely even have their notice engaged by a magazine 
article on an inquiry which, if it have substance, is of 
incomparably more human moment than any other in- 


quiry that could be named, the inference is not hard to 


draw. And if among those who take the trouble to write 
upon the subject themselves, one finds amid a great pre- 
tence of industrious sifting of testimony, that the most 


ludicrous blunders are made regarding the content of 


that testimony itself, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that those rigid methods and that indefatigable diligence 
which the authors use on a subject they think promising, 


have been dispensed with in this subject because they 


feel pretty sure, to begin with, that nothing can ever come 
of it. As soon as Sir Oliver Lodge can be convicted of 
the same ignorance regarding the relevant physiological 
objections that so many physiologists have shown re- 


garding the evidence from abnormal psychic happenings, 


it may become a moot question which side is treating the 
other with a more prejudiced contempt. At present this 


question is not doubtful. Take one or two examples 


from the comments of men important enough to write 


articles on the subject for the great English Reviews. 
Sir Herbert Stephen was selected by the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury as the exponent of the negative position, and his 


paper stands bracketed in the Table of Contents with 
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one by so notable a contributor on the positive side as 
Mr. J. Arthur Hill, ex-Secretary of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research. Sir Herbert disbelieves not only in 
messages from the unseen, but even in telepathy or 
thought-transference. And here is his crushing refuta- 
tion. Some years ago, he reminds us, the Zancigs gave 
public and private performances, in which an object was 
exhibited by a member of the audience to one of the ar- 
tists, and its name was immediately called out by the 
other, who stood blindfolded a long distance away in 
the hall. “It was a most excellent trick,” writes Sir 
Herbert Stephen, “and I never heard anyone make a 
moderately plausible suggestion as to how it was done. 
But it was proved absolutely to be a trick, by the fact 
that for some months after the Zancigs had made it 
fashionable, you could not go into any music-hall whatever 
without seeing a pair of performers doing exactly the same 
thing — not so neatly or strikingly, because the imitators 
had not devoted so much ability and industry as the 
Zancigs had to learning it, but quite effectively enough 
not to be detected by the public.” 

Now I do not pretend to say whether the Zancigs are 
genuine telepathists or not. But the person who thinks 
he has exposed them by showing that they have had many 
successful imitators is ludicrously in error. about the 
whole theory of thought-transference. A far more plau- 
sible objection would be made if these performers were a 
unique pair. It would be justly called incredible that 
powers withheld from all other persons should happen 
to be enjoyed by two individuals, and that these two 
should happen to be man and wife. The purpose of such 
an extraordinary endowment would puzzle the most in- 
genious exponents of the argument from Design, unless 
one supposed that it was meant as a commercial asset 
to two favorites of high heaven. ‘“‘Many persons,” 
writes Sir Herbert Stephen, “‘used to suggest idly that 
the performers had a power of ‘telepathy’ or ‘thought- 
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transference’ denied to the rest of us.” Who suggested 
such nonsense? Certainly not the Society for Psychical 
Research, which for thirty years before the Zancigs were 
seen on a London stage had been experimenting on this 
subject, and have now classified so many attested cases 
that the point is taken as proved. Dr. William Mac- 
Dougall for instance, probably the best authority on 
psycho-physics in Great Britain, wrote in Body and Mind 
that the case for telepathy cannot now be denied by any 
competent person who is acquainted with the evidence. 
But I never heard that Dr. MacDougall relied upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Zancig. The more numerous such cases should 
turn out to be, the clearer would become the proof. 
Again, is it not extraordinary that a writer like Sir 
Herbert Stephen should be unaware that to invoke 
telepathy is the sole alternative for those who deny the 
genuineness of messages from the dead? It is just the 
most uncompromising deniers of any real communication 
from such persons as Raymond Lodge who are most 
emphatic, and discreetly so, about the “unknown and 
illimitable possibilities of thought-transference among 
the living.” I know not whether the courage of Sir 
Herbert Stephen would carry him the length of denying 
the existence of automatic script. Those who know are, 
of course, aware that he might as safely deny the anes- 
thetic powers of chloroform. How then is such script pro- 
duced — script whose contents are a puzzle to the writer, 
but which purports to come from one on “the other side”? 
The only strategic position for those who will not admit 
the genuineness of the script’s origin in the world of 
spirits, is to say that it comes from telepathic action in 
the sphere of the Unconscious, by the mind of some liv- 
ing person upon the mind of the automatist, or possibly 
from telepathic interaction between different strata in 
the mind of the automatist himself. I apprehend that 
an intrepid disputant like Sir Herbert Stephen would 
be forced, if he were brought face to face with the facts, 
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and persisted in his rejection of telepathy, to admit some- 
thing like the “demoniac possession” of the nervous 
system of the automatist by a force without. 

Or take Dr. Mercier’s line of attack in the Hibbert 
Journal. With a sense of propriety upon which it is 
needless to comment, he makes a list of all sorts of quacks 
and mountebanks, Cagliostro, Mother Shipton, Old 
Moore, and what not, suggesting that in the next edition 
of Raymond Sir Oliver Lodge should corroborate the mes- 
sages from his son by citing these precedents. Dr. Mer- 
cier could be presented with a long record of chicanery 
from the past of almost every natural science which he 
chooses to name, and could be forced to admit that from 
mountains of falsehood the grains of truth had often to be 
painfully disengaged. Horoscopes, philosopher’s stone, 
elixir of life, phlogiston, etc., would make a goodly show. 
Unless his own sphere of medicine is greatly traduced 
by its historians, it was through much groping in the 
dark, and after the exposure of a great deal that was 
much worse than groping in the dark, that some faint 
notion about the therapeutics of mental disease was at- 
tained. Nay, if all one hears be true, the treatment of 
what alienists now call — because the patient insists on 
their calling it something — neurasthenia, is open to 
many a merry cavil. But we get no farther by recrimina- 
tion like this. Granted that Cagliostro was a swindle. 
What does that tell us about the experience of some of 
the most indisputably honorable men and women in 
England to-day who are automatic writers? For it is 
the fraud doctrine which plainly haunts Dr. Mercier’s 
mind, as it did the mind of many an eighteenth century 
Deist whose “refutations” of Christianity are still pre- 
served in the British Museum. Mr. Gerald Balfour put 
the reply to all this admirably when he spoke of the ex- 
periments conducted by Professor and Mrs. Henry Sidg- 
wick. “If,” he said, “someone suggests to me that my 
sister and my brother-in-law conspired together to de- 
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ceive the world, I can’t refute him, but I can disbelieve 
him.” 

Dr. Mercier, however, has one new point. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, he says, has convinced no professional conjurer. 
And he adds in his sagacious way: “I think this is note- 
worthy.” Why noteworthy? How many professional 
conjurers have had the evidence submitted to them? 
They are not, at best, a very large or a very intellectual 
section of the public, and I apprehend that we would 
not be much advanced by the judgment of gentlemen 
who have devoted their lives to acquiring manual dex- 
terity in bringing watches out of handkerchiefs. But if 
light could be got from these sleight-of-hand men, why 
are they not produced? Has any of them detected the 
trick, and shown his own ability to reproduce it? I 
recollect that some years ago when the Society for Psy- 
chical Research appointed a Commission to investigate 
the physical performances of Eusapia Palladino, care 
was taken to select the most expert conjurers available. 
I also recollect that they pronounced in favor of some 
“‘unknown agency,” — even as the American coroner’s 
jury found that the deceased died through “being hit 
by something sudden.” 

It is this mode of argument which seems to justify us 
in saying that some sort of initial prejudice prevents 
men accustomed to thoroughness in other fields, from 
wasting thoroughness in this field. Random statements 
about the facts, sheer misunderstanding of what the 
psychical researchers claim to have proved, reckless de- 
nials for a strategic controversial purpose, of what is no 
longer in any doubt at all, preposterous stretchings of 
“the long arm of coincidence,’ — this is pretty good 
proof in the case of scientifically minded men that a 
problem has not been taken seriously. What we need 
then is to have the impeding assumptions out in the open. 
The hidden batteries must be unmasked. Socrates said 
in his trial that the main thing he had to confute was not 
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the actual evidence against him, but the lurking mental 
disposition of the Athenian public, which gave all hostile 
witnesses their advantage. It is similar in the case before 
us. What is the lurking dogma? Is it that physiology 
is assumed to have proved consciousness a mere func- 
tion of the brain, certain to disappear with the brain’s 
dissolution? The best physiologists are wholly agnostic 
on the matter, far more thoroughly agnostic than they 
were fifty years ago, and by their methods of inquiry 
only an agnostic result is possible. Such of them as 
venture positive opinions on the point are at sixes and 
sevens with one another, Schafer with Haldane, Haeckel 
with Hans Driesch, the mechanists with the vitalists 
though that dispute is as old as the whole science itself. 
Is it Hegelian pantheism that bars the way? Is it a 
dogma about absorption in the “Absolute”? The Ab- 
solute has had a trying time of late, at the hands of men 
who believe as little in immortality as the most mechanis- 
tic physiologist of them all. It is not Hegelianism, but 
pluralism, or new realism, or personal idealism, that 
holds the field among those who know what o’clock it is 
in the world of philosophy. But whatever the presup- 
position, let us have it out, rather than that it should 
work in concealment, hampering and distorting the em- 
pirical controversy. 


II 


But the more plausible dogmatism by which this in- 
quiry is confronted does not come from either the meta- 
physicians or the natural scientists. It comes from a 
class with a longer record, a deeper impulse, and a more 
mature expertness for the obstruction of new truth. A 
theological embargo is being proclaimed, and if the reader 
cares to turn to the very didactic article by the Dean of 
St. Paul’s in the Hibbert Journal of last July, he will see 
one of its typical pronouncements. 

The philosophic coachman in Mr. Hardy’s Desperate 
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Remedies remarks of an old country residence that it is 
a pity no “horrid stories” circulate concerning it: for 
“tis just the house for a nice ghastly hair-on-end story, 
that would make the parish religious.” Our hostile theo- 
logians would appreciate this. They keep telling us that 
it is a poor caricature of the Christian hope which has 
to rise and fall with the vicissitudes in the mediumship 
of Mrs. Piper. Some of them will not admit even telep- 
athy; others declare that if by any chance telepathic 
action should be established, such a fact would point 
straight to Materialism. We are warned that we should 
not think much about a future world at all, and that 
when we do so, we should rest upon the strictly religious 
assurances or upon the postulates of a devout heart. 
Or again it is suggested that the refusal of a messenger 
from the grave to him who heard not Moses and the 
Prophets, is an express hint against the modern fad. Dean 
Inge says that faith in immortality stands or falls with 
belief in “absolute values”; if anyone has not come by 
it in this way he is to have no empirical aid. In short, 
just as some scientists lecture us on our folly, so the 
theologians are reproving our impiety. 

Throughout their rebuke runs the assumption of a 
superior spiritual plane from which they contemplate 
us with mingled pity and disgust. They are in close 
friendship upon this point with the materialistic scientists 
whom elsewhere they execrate. Together they mock the 
quest of each doubting soul for that confirmation of 
faith, about which neither the Churchman nor his sin- 
gular ally can be quite definitely sure that it is withheld 
by the God of all earnest seekers after truth. Perhaps 
the latest taunt in which these clergy exult is to the 
effect that even though the spirit were proved to survive 
bodily death, it might still be asked how long it survives, 
and whether its new life is any better than that of the 
pale wraith whose position Achilles thought meaner than 
the lot of a farmer’s serf. And their whole argument is 
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often concluded by the assurance that the “evidence” 
may fitly be rejected unread. After examining many 
clerical articles on the subject, I am satisfied that of this 
last and somewhat ample permission free use is made by 
those who give it, so that here at least our religious guides 
have not failed to practice what they preach. 

It does seem time for someone to challenge this spiritual 
self-consciousness. We hear much about the long record 
of impostures. Suppose one argued from the impostures 
of the past, what would happen to the fabric of mystical 
theology? We who are not ashamed of our interest in 
psychical research deprecate just as much as anyone 
else that sort of religion whose main prop is a timidity 
about ghosts. We understand the subordinate place of 
“signs and wonders.” We realize what is meant by a 
“higher ground” for faith in the life everlasting, though 
perhaps we do not find this very lucidly expressed in a 
phrase about absolute values. If anyone desires to re- 
place the ordinances of Christian worship with the fre- 
quenting of a spiritualistic s¢ance, by all means let such 
an abuse be pointed out and reprobated. But we must 
insist with all directness upon those who use such com- 
monplaces to discredit our research, that the religious 
considerations they mention have no relevance to the 
veto they would lay down. 

As to the pitiful dernier ressort of urging that evidence 
for survival is not evidence for immortality, we may say 
that its like could not easily be produced in the record of 
controversial exigencies. If it could be proved beyond 
doubt to the scientific world that Raymond Lodge had 
manifested consciousness five minutes after he was in- 
dubitably dead, how many reams of argument from the 
Rationalist Press would have to be torn up as waste 
paper! For the whole point is whether consciousness 
can survive the body at all. 

Laymen perhaps have no business to comment upon 
the specifically religious teaching of divines, but I con- 
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fess to a feeling of vertigo when Dean Inge tells me that 
faith in immortality means faith in “the objectivity of a 
supra-temporal self.” I know what Professor Miinster- 
berg meant when he talked so, but what can an Anglican 
clergyman mean? The Neo-Platonists used to say that 
“Astyanax,” “Andromache,” “Hector,” etc., in the 
Sixth Iliad were personified metaphysical abstractions. 
Is it from such a quarter that the new exegesis of S. Paul 
is derived? However, the concern of this article is limited 
to the one issue of scientific method. All that has been 
said is without prejudice to the concrete question be- 
tween Sir Oliver Lodge and his opponents. The psycho- 
physical problem has to be looked in the face, not con- 
fused by obsolete dogma, Hegelian or any other sort. 
And we need not fear that the attempts at foreclosure 
will succeed. The Society for Psychical Research con- 
sists of men who in the quest they have undertaken will 
go straight forward. Its members, pledged to nothing 
but candor of mind, and in intellectual eminence com- 
parable to any learned Association in the world, are not 
to be deterred by either materialistic vetoes or ecclesias- 
tical prohibitions. Not upon such investigators as these 
can the time-dishonored weapons of dogma be used with 
effect. When “telepathy” and “automatic script” are 
written in quotation marks, they only smile. They are 
not abashed by quips and jests, not even irritated, except 
when, as in the shameless mockery which Dr. Mercier 
has seen fit to pour at this moment upon Sir Oliver Lodge, 
the foolishness is aggravated by want of feeling. For 
they know that a comic history of science or of religion 
could be produced with equal ease, has been produced 
again and again, has aroused the same sort of merriment 
in the same sort of intellectual quarters as is aroused 
to-day by the causerie of a humorist on psychical re- 
search, and is now as thoroughly forgotten as such humor 
may well soon be. For less than forty years the Society 
for Psychical Research has been in existence, and if one 
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chose to burlesque the first forty years of chemistry or 
astronomy, what a diverting — and what a fatuous — 
paper one might write! This discussion may before long 
take its place as the recurrence of a very familiar episode 
in the development of thought. Let me close with an 
obvious but suggestive analogy. When John Kepler 
advanced his daring hypothesis about the elliptic orbit 
of the planets, there were some who said, on the one hand, 
that if the planets moved so, Scripture. and Church tradi- 
tion would not have been silent upon so great a cosmic 
fact, that circular movement alone was “perfect,” — 
worthy of a perfect God — and to be accepted by all 
devout minds as an intuition of faith. And there were 
others who said that of course it was essential to keep 
an open mind, that as a matter of fact no minds were 
more systematically opened to new truth than were their 
own, but that Kepler was “mistaking his interpretation 
of the facts for the facts themselves,” that all the ob- 
served positions of the planets could be explained on the 
old well-established scheme by complicating just a little 
further the cycles and the epicycles, and that so revolu- 
tionary a notion as that of ellipses must not be allowed 
so long as yet a fresh epi-cycle could be imagined, riding 
upon the others, in order to account for each new aberra- 


tion. And so the tale goes on. But Wisdom in the end 
is justified of her children. 








INVOLUNTARY WRITING ATTRIBUTED 
TO THE BROWNINGS 


WE give the following involuntary writing not from conviction that 
it is of “spirit” origin, but to raise the question how a child of ten 
expressed not merely the mild views which, indifferent as they are, 
are as good as some of Mrs. Browning’s and perhaps slightly like her; 
and the far more difficult question how the child evolved also the 
powerfully contrasting expressions attributed to Browning himself, 
which have a distinctly masculine character, and very fair fitness to 
the circumstances, about which, also, she probably knew nothing. 


Editor. 


HILE the spiritual insight of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning instantly discerned and recognized the 
possible reality of communication between the Seen and the 
Unseen, in the early days of Spiritualism, it is well known 
that her husband did not share her views. It is the more 
curious in that the great body of Robert Browning’s poetry 
is the essential interpretation of the spiritual life of man. 
But he conceived violent prejudices against the possible 
truth of spirit communication, and his well-known Mr. 
Sludge was written in derision of Daniel Douglas Home, 
one of the greatest mediums of that time and perhaps 
of any time. During his sojourn on earth he never swerved 
from this attitude. Meantime, his expression in poetic 
production somewhat reversed his expression in personal 
opinions. 
Such lines as this: 


No work begun shall ever pause for death! 


and such entire poems as Rabbi Ben Ezra, and many 
another reveal how entirely his conception of the whole- 
ness of life was a spiritual conception. 


Robert Browning (born in 1812) died in 1889. It was 
in the spring of 1903 that some friends of mine in London 


were getting a series of communications through the 
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automatic writing of a little daughter of the house, a child 
of not more than ten years of age, whose hand was used. 
There came, among many others, communications signed 
“E. B. B.” (Mrs. Browning) with many lyric expressions. 


One of these is as follows: 













Look above! 
Ye shall see His perfect love 


Overflowing, overflowing, 
Melt you in its blissful showing 
That the truth is only love! 








What, and was your faith so weak 
That ye could not hear Him speak? 
What, and was your sight so dim 
That when loving arms were round you 
Ye forbore to go to Him? 











Look above! 
Ye shall see His perfect love 
Poured out bountiful and free; 
Look above! rise up, O, mortal, 
Knowing ye shall pass the portal, 
His full-hearted living see! 











Of course there will be to this the time-honored crit- 
icism that if this is a specimen of poetry in the next plane 
of life, Mrs. Browning must have singularly deteriorated; 
but psychical researchers and experimenters understand 
that the physical brain through which such matter comes 
(if it does come!) makes a difference, much as a poor 
piano would make in transmitting the music of Paderewski, 
for instance. 

One does not relate such matter as this in the sense of 
holding any brief for it; but merely to present it for con- 
sideration. The little girl through whose hand this and 
much other verse came, had not, in herself, the slightest 
poetic facility. To those familiar with all Mrs. Browning’s 
work there is a certain suggestion of her temperamental 
tone in many of these. 
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The especial message that I set out to relate, however, 
was one that purported to be from Robert Browning. This 
was given on Christmas Eve of 1902. The youthful 
medium described a mental impression of some one who 
came “strongly pressing, and almost beating the chest.” 
(The mother of the little girl at once thought that the 
communicator was a relative who had recently died from 
cancer in the breast.) The child turned to her mother 
and asked: “Do you know who it is?” “I think so,” was 
the reply; whereupon the “control” turned sharply 
toward her, in an impetuous and almost violent way, 
shook the child’s head, and then wrote: 

“‘My wife, who loves you and works with you, who has 
long loved and worked in this, asked me to come to you, 
and though long I have withstood and been as obstinate 
as a mule, God knows I thought I did right in withstanding 
what seemed to be, not, indeed, the work of the devil, but 
mere fool’s play, and an unworthy mockery of God’s 
truth, and the reduction of wise men to the level of fools. 

“But I was wrong. 

“With what difficulty I come to own this, and how hard 
it is, even now, to own that I have been wrong, I cannot 
tell you; but having been wrong, wrong for so long, I can 
only in justice to my wife, myself, and the cause, own that 
I was a fool, and renouncing my former beliefs, try to 
make some slight reparation. I call God to witness that 
my belief was indeed founded on firm conviction, and 
that which I did was done and said in all sincerity. God 
knows that, faulty as my life may have been, I did my 
small part as man might, struggling to be true to the ideal 
I had set myself, though perhaps an imperfect one. 

“My work in the spirit land is a great one, and I thank 
God that I am permitted to labor and to make use of 
earth’s experience. 

“May God bless your work, friends. My name in 
earth-life was 

“BROWNING.” 








CORRESPONDENCE 


James’s Attitude toward Spiritism 
Dr. Hyslop writes us: 


You say in last number of Unpop., page 410, that Prof. 
James was the chief of those who were held back from the 
spiritistic theory. This happens not to be true. «If you will 
read his last report, published by both the English and our 
own Society you will see that he explicitly committed himself to 
the spiritistic hypothesis. Everybody seems not to bet [get? Ed.] 
beyond the American Magazine article by James while the Pal- 
ladino affair was going on here and in which he expressed him- 
self as undecided. But in that report published soon afterward he 
explicitly took his position on the side of the spiritistic theory. 


We asked Dr. Hyslop to refer us to the passages, and 
he kindly answered as follows: 


In reply to your request for references, the first is James’s 
qualified acceptance of the spiritistic theory on pages 117 and 
118, bottom of 117 and top of 118. James definitely expresses 
his willingness to “bet on it, and take the risks.” Then in the 
last two paragraphs of that Report, pages 120 and 121 have 
no intelligible meaning except his definite acceptance of the 
spiritistic hypothesis, though it may not be proved. 

This is in Vol. XXIII of the English Proceedings (Part LVIII). 


We were familiar with both of the passages when we 
made our assertion. They are: 


Pr. S. P. R. XXIII, 117-18. 

I have to confess that no crucial proof of the presence of the 
“will to communicate” seems to me yielded by the Hodgson- 
control taken alone, and in the sittings to which I have had 
access, yet the total effect in the way of dramatic probability 
of the whole mass of similar phenomena on my mind, is to 
make me believe that a “will to communicate” is in some 
shape there. I cannot demonstrate it, but practically I am 
inclined to “go in” for it, to bet on it and take the risks. 
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Ib. 120-1. 

I myself feel as if an external will to communicate were probably 
there, that is, I find myself doubting, in consequence of my 
whole acquaintance with that sphere of phenomena, that Mrs. 
Piper’s dream-life, even equipped with “telepathic” powers, 
accounts for all the results found. But if asked whether the 
will to communicate be Hodgson’s, or be some mere spirit- 
counterfeit of Hodgson, I remain uncertain and await more 
facts, facts which may not point clearly to a conclusion for 
fifty or a hundred years.” 

. . . Had I been reviewing the entire Piper phenomenon, 
instead of this small section of it, my tone would probably 
give much less umbrage to some of its spiritistic friends who 
are also valued friends of mine. 


We print the foregoing because in the place mentioned 
by Dr. Hyslop and elsewhere, we have spoken of James 
as being undecided. 

The reader will judge these passages for himself. 
James’s contributions to the Pr. S. P. R. contain others 
that appear to us as strong as the latter of these two. If 
he cares to know how they strike us: the first opens the 
question how much James would bet. If, like Myers and 
Hodgson and Lodge, he would bet everything, or even 
would bet very much, we should not say that he was 
“held back.” But he does not even say that he would 
bet at all, but simply that he felt “inclined to.” A man 
feels “inclined to” do a great many things from which 
he holds himself back, and James’s writings show that 
up to the last his mind was in a state of great indecision 
regarding the spiritistic hypothesis. The first passage 
now under consideration is much the most decided we 
can recall. 

The second passage is simply an expression of (I) a 
probability in favor; (II) a doubt of a single oppos- 
ing hypothesis; and (III) (we feel much hesitation in 
saying, but think we ought to) if by “spirit-counterfeit 
of Hodgson,” he means an excarnate one, the passage 
seems to us an entirely gratuitous assumption, and an 
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illustration of how tags of ancient superstition can hang 
around a great man, and obstruct the straightforward 
exercise of his intelligence. 


“The Exception Proves the Rule” 


In reading a friend’s copy of THe Unpoputar (July- 
September), I came across your note (p. 107) on “the ex- 
ception that proves the rule.” Your point is well worth con- 
sidering, if “proves” means something like “establishes” or 
“makes true,” as it certainly is taken to mean nowadays. But 
didn’t the verb originally convey the meaning “test,” which 
it has in King James’ Version; “Prove all things: hold fast 
that which is good”? “The exception tests the rule” pretty 
well gives the meaning of the Latin legal phrase “ Exceptio 
probat regulam,” and this meaning seems to have been lost 
simply by a change in the common meaning of “prove.” 


Subordinate Clauses. Farther and Further. 


It was some time ago, in fact, that I was impelled to say a 
word concerning your “Fads in Writing.” I trust my pro- 
crastination may be counted not a fault, but a virtue. You 
object, most right-mindedly, to this atrocious conglomeration 
of words: “When we went fishing we had great luck last Tues- 
day”; and you tell us that subordinate clauses should never * 
stand at the end of the sentence. What heresy is this? Is “last 
Tuesday” a clause? Surely the technical distinction, that a 
clause contains a subject and a predicate — pedantic, if you 
will; smacking, if you will, of Lindley Murray and The Gram- 
marian’s Funeral — is too useful to be thrown aside. But in 
the immediate context I find, at the ends of sentences, “if you 
haven’t done it,” and “who never had.” Now by Jespersen, 
Sweet, and Grimm I swear, I should have thought each of these 
groups of words a subordinate clause, both in my sense of the 
term and yours. Are my eyes beglamored? Or have you fallen 
into a pit of your own digging, like the old-fashioned teacher 
who told us that a preposition was a poor word to end a sen- 
tence with? 

As to further, if its adjective or adverbial employment is to 
be taboo, what shall we think of furthest, a word not disdained 
by reputable writers? Where did we get the verb further, if not 


*[“ Hardly ever,” and then mainly for emphasis. Ep.]} 
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from the adverb? t Furthermore, shall furthermore be a literary 


outcast? Are you not haunted by the outraged ghost of Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury? I am. 


t J. ¢., our verb is from the Anglo-Saxon fyr5ran, which was built upon the 
adverb furdor. 


Yes, “last Tuesday” is a clause. So is anything else 
more than a single word, which can be shifted from one 
part of a sentence to another. 

We were aware that a sentence “contains a subject and 
a predicate,” and may contain even a “subject clause” 
and a “predicate clause,” but that each of these clauses 
(or anything, to be a clause) must contain a subject and 
a predicate, is news to us, and news we don’t believe. 


Lexicographers differ About further and farther. We 
have never been dogmatic about their present use: there 
is no question that further is more used than farther, as the 
comparative of far, which on its face is inconsistent, and 
we have merely suggested the restriction of farther to 
that use, and of further to that of a transitive verb. 

The Oxford Dictionary says that usage (not etymology) 
now justifies farther as the comparative of far, and Web- 
ster says further is not the comparative of anything, 2. ¢., 
calls it a comparative with “positive wanting.” 

Our correspondent’s etymology of further we believe is 
orthodox, and it supports our suggestion that further be 
reserved for use as a verb. Its use as an adjective or ad- 
verb seems really to be a corruption of its original use. 
As yet nobody seems to have corrupted farther into a verb, 
which circumstance seems to be one more argument for 
our suggestion. 

Forgive us, dear readers: this correspondent has set us 
to driving two hobbies tandem. 

No you don’t! You haven’t caught us in a mixed 
metaphor: for driving two horses (hobbies?) tandem is, 
or used to be in our equestrian days, a favorite sport at 
the Riding Club in New York. If you want to run us 
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to ground, you’ve got to prove that when a man rides a 

horse, holding the reins, he doesn’t also drive him. We 

admit that he doesn’t if he rides without a bridle. 
Forgive us some more! Another hobby! 


How About Inheritance of Acquired Characteristics? 


The following is doubly welcome as bearing on the 
controversy which was touched upon in the article on 


Herbert Spencer in No. 16. 


The writer of France and “The Great Race’ [also in 
No. 16. Ed.] takes too much for granted. It is true that 
Cesar represents the Germans as a light complexioned race 
but not as the only blonde people. The Gauls, by the much 
surer test of language, had nothing Teutonic about them. 
If red hair and light complexion are sure tests of Teuton- 
ism why not include the Irish? What about the Scandi- 
navian races? There is every reason to believe that com- 
plexion depends mainly upon climate and not upon breed. 
The Vandals who peopled southwest Spain have become, with 
time, as dark as anybody else; nay, the Teutonic race itself, all 
over south Germany has taken on dark hair and complexion, 
and this owing, unless I am mistaken, to the cutting down of 
the forests and consequent amelioration of climate and not to 
any change or admixture of blood. What does your writer 
think about: 


“O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South 
And dark and true and tender is the North’’? 


Freedom from Hereditary Bias 
ALFRED HOLZMAN 
Briers LAWYER 
306 GreENwoop B.pc. 


Cincinnatl, O., Sep. 28, 1917. 
“UnpoPpu.arR Epitor”: 
Aren’t you ashamed of that first article in the July-September 
issue of your periodical? Read it over real carefully, and then 
once more, and if you don’t get “cold feet” about having 
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dumped it onto your hopeful readers, and say so, you have 
less stamina than I gave you credit for. The writer is as much 
a German hater as you are, or as is the author of the article in 
question, and wants to lick hell out of them and thereby perhaps 
push some humaneness into their ugly thick skulls; but if he 
was called upon to give his raison d’étre, he would be scientific 
about it or silent if unequal to sound logic. Talk about Teu- 
tonic Schrecklichkeit, it isn’t a marker to that effusion labeled 
Let us Finish Our Job (Is that the label? I forget.) that you 
have just handed us. On the level, after finishing it I began 
to believe that we are wrong and the Teutons right, though I 
am on record here in my home town of prophesying that Wilson 
would compel a declaration of war a year after the Lusitania 
was sunk. But maybe a German cast of mind wrote the article 
in question; yes, that must be it, so that I am sure of my posi- 
tion after all. But don’t let it happen again: 
Disappointedly yours, 
(signed) AtFreD Ho.izman. 
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A Family Talk 


Many of you have told us that this is a pretty good 
sort of Review. But we know that it could be made 


a better one. What it needs is an assistant editor. 


If he is many times as competent as his chief, so much 
the better. It is an opening for a young man of the requi- 
site tastes and capacities, whose sole ambition is to be of 
some use, At the start he would need a moderate fortune: 


if he has an immoderate one, the chances of his buckling 
down to a job are very slim. Moreover, on this job he 
would have, for the present at least, to work for nothing. 


So far, the editor has worked for a good many thousands 


less than nothing, and worked harder than he did while 


accumulating the thousands now used to make up the 
deficit. 


You may care to know, however, that the second year 
showed a gain of twenty per cent on the first, and the 


third year, the same gain on the second. The indica- 
tions for the fourth were equally favorable until our 
entering the war materially disturbed them. The most 
experienced adviser we have had said that it would take 


five years to put us on an even keel, and he foresaw no 
war. 

It is certainly up-hill work — how up-hill is well illus- 
trated by the fact that the offer in our last number, of 


free subscriptions to subscribers sending us new ones, 
has, so far, received but two responses. 

Whoever is that noble youth who may help us, unless 
he is physically incapacitated, he is now off to the war. 
But if he cannot be accepted as a volunteer there, he 
might try his luck here. Perhaps he could be of at least 


as much use as in the trenches. When guards were being 
placed for the aqueduct and the bridges, Police Com- 
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missioner Wood told the Publishers’ Lunch Club that 
they could amply do their bit by keeping public opinion 
straight; and most editors think they know what that is, 


though some evidently do not know or care. 

Here is another thing which, of course, like all our 
allocutions, is said only for those of you who care. No 
advertising can profitably be done for such a Review but 
such as is done by itself and its friends: other kinds 


must be paid for reaching many more people who cannot 
possibly care for such a Review, than who can. The only 
effective advertising we can have must come from you. 


We are really working very hard and spending very freely 


to keep the Review going: now if any of you think its 
going of consequence, don’t you want to do something 
too — send in a subscriber or an advertisement or a word 
of encouragement now and then? Or if you are a teacher, 


how about using the Review in a class? Many of its 


contributors are acknowledged masters, and many others 
are going to be. If you care to work for the same ends 
we are working for, work with us. 


One thing a good assistant could do (We assume you 


are interested) would be to make possible more frequent 
publication. That, even if it involved a corresponding re- 
duction in the contents of each number, would, we incline 
to think, be an advantage — to you because we could 
be more timely; and to us because not so much matter 


would have to be killed or altered for being out of date, 
and also because each issue of a periodical is an adver- 
tisement of it. Those that depend more on advertise- 
ment than on quality would, if quarterlies, die between 
issues. On the other hand, two or three of you have told 
us that they like our issue to be quarterly, because it gives 
you more time to read, ponder and inwardly digest. Now 
while we don’t want to be indigestible, we do want to be 
mighty solid; and we don’t think we need be indigestible, 


especially if we are careful in the cooking, and get in 
salt and spice enough properly to stimulate digestion. 
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As to how often we should serve — Well! What do you 
think about it? 

We hope many of you will answer, especially the men 
who are ordinarily too busy to give us the benefit of their 
advice. We heartily wish our relations with all of you 
could be more personal. 


Our Position Regarding Spiritism 


A critic in the Indianapolis Star says regarding our 
review in a recent issue, of Sir Oliver Lodge’s Raymond, 
that we “decline to accept the writings as proof of spirit 
communication... personally rejecting the genuineness 
of the messages, believing them to have been a reflection 
from the minds of living persons.” 

In our effort to tell both sides, we gave a wrong impres- 
sion. We are very much perplexed by all mediumistic 
phenomena. So far, at one moment they seem to demon- 
strate the truth of one side and the absurdity of the other, 
and in the next moment to demonstrate the absurdity 
of the first side and the truth of the other. But while we 
do not yet know what to make out of the dreams of 
mediums, certain dreams of our own have satisfied us 
of the future life, and of course those dreams lend a pre- 
sumption, but by no means a complete demonstration, 
that the dreams of the mediums also should satisfy us 
of a postcarnate life. 

Perhaps in fairness we should add that our dreams 
may be “‘dreams of a medium,” though our only warrant 
for the suspicion is that Mrs. Piper’s control, Phinuit, 
said so. We never tried to cultivate the faculty, though, 
having enough else to do, and wanting to keep a level 
head: not, however, that all mediums’ heads are by any 
means out of level. 

Probably the more people are interested in the question, 
the sooner will come its solution. We welcome reports of 
experience, though we cannot use as large a portion of 
those offered as we wish we could. © 
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Mock-Cosmopolitanism 


Tue term is Coleridge’s. He says it “really implies 
nothing but a negation of, or indifference to, the particular 
love of our country.” 

I am the only cosmopolite that I know. All others are 
Anglophiles, or Parisians, or ultramontanes, or gver- 
deutscht. “ Particular love” of the United States I have 
never heard one of my cosmopolite friends confess. 
Hatred, dislike or impatience of things American, I have 
long learned to take for granted. Love of country, save 
when an American is restricted on foreign soil, has been 
a kind of bad form. I am familiar with the idea that we 
are crude, inarticulate. We are earnest when we should 
be casual; indifferent when we should be aroused. In 
general, in the society of cosmopolite Americans I am 
aware that we of the United States are wrong, and that 
some other nation is right. 

I have borne this burden without argument for years. 
I like British casualness, French wit and clearness, Ger- 
man thoroughness and Italian digestion. I resent having 
to defend one against the claims of another. I also resent 
the exclusiveness of mock-cosmopolitanism, which leaves 
out the only test of appraising its like elsewhere, — love of 
my own country. : 

Since the war began there has grown the conviction 
that in all these years of passive non-resistance to the 
cosmopolite, I have been simply pusillanimous, — a 
kind of jelly-fish. I have also spent time and money 
in keeping up with German scholarship in one slender 
segment of learning; with the result that I have no mean 
library — in size, but one in which I find it difficult to 
separate fact from opinion. The virtues of thoroughness 
are manifest; its vices are subtle, self-persuasion being 
not the least. While still craving German thoroughness, 
I do not regard it as quite so necessary as I did. I have 
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been surprised into the conviction that my own no- 
tions of thoroughness are about as good as anybody’s 
else. 

Coleridge thought Shakespeare’s love of his own coun- 
try the binding filament of his cosmopolitanism, of his 
greatness. Certainly one does not feel that the poet’s 
center of gravity was outside England. Neither Horace 
nor Virgil knew, in the modern phrase, “his Greece.” 
I am refreshed in believing that one’s characteristics 
need not be foreign, for the genius does not bother about 
such matters, nor does the common man. Both are hap- 
pily exempt from provincial imitation. Both are honest 
with themselves: their centers are within. The common 
man has a quite unsuspected insight into genius, and 
genius has repeatedly preferred the ingenuousness of com- 
mon life to the sophistication of culture. Scholastic phi- 
losophy did not fail because it lacked wit or ingenuity or 
polish or style. It would not work; it had got itself out- 
side human nature, into a limbo where the local, the na- 
tional had no place. 

Something of this sublimation of culture I find in 
mock-cosmopolitanism. Sentimental I feel it to be, 
ignoring the needs of the moment, endowing what is 
vulgar in Europe with the charm of the picturesque, while 
making doubly vulgar the same thing at home. Foreign 
standards, taste, manners, may be advisedly adapted by 
the true cosmopolite; they will be mischievously exploited 
by the mock-cosmopolite, who is attached to one foreign 
country, and whose heart is elsewhere. 

Since the President has finally arrested the attention of 
the world with a new definition of Americanism, genius and 
common humanity are rejoicing in our new self-respect. 
Europe cares little for our adaptation of Europe; that is 
still the measure of provincialism. Rather, as many 
testimonies show, to our contributions of money, muni- 
tions, and men, the Allies bid us add our character. A 
vague pursuit of foreign culture may well withdraw, for 
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a generation, before devotion to law, to contracts, and to 
common honesty. 


The Answering Sex 


Mew are such knowing animals! With the exception 
of a few silent ones (and they are very scarce in our 
climate) they have a reply ready for every question. 
It makes no difference whether you ask them how to 
pronounce a word, or what that constellation is, or please 
to explain the Currency Bill, they will answer instantly, 
fully and to their own complete satisfaction. They will 
tell you when Luther was born, or how to run a furnace 
or train a baby. And it makes no difference whether you 
ask an LL.D. or a gardener, though if you are of a sound 
mind you may vary your questions slightly. I sometimes 
think that the truest picture of man in all literature is the 
omniscient father in the Swiss Family Robinson. This 
knowledge is a perpetual marvel to me. It is vast and 
mysterious, like some great force of Nature. Its origins 
are shrouded in obscurity. In what secret congresses do 
the men amass all this information for feminine ears? 
None of those I know are given to reading the encyclo- 
pedia, nor are they ever seen consulting a dictionary. 
Yet they know everything, absolutely everything. I 
cannot imagine how they get it, for I do not believe that 
it is all in the newspapers. 

Yesterday I went on a walk with one of these imparters 
of knowledge. Listen to what he told me in fifteen min- 
utes. He had been expatiating on the Home Rule ques- 
tion. 

“T wish you would explain,” I said, “why people seem 
to dislike the poor Ulsterman so much. All the Scotch- 
Irish I’ve ever known have been very attractive.” 

He is ready at once. 

““That is easily explained. The North of Ireland man 
is improved by coming to this country. You know some 
races are improved by the change and others lose by it. 
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The Ulsterman and the German, who have commonly 
somewhat worse manners than ourselves, improve in 
bearing here, and their thrift and ambition have free 
outlet. The Irish-Catholic, the Frenchman and the 
Italian, who at home have better manners than we, lose 
some of their courtesy and charm, and the competition 
here sharpens them.” 

“What an interesting theory!” 

“Tt’s the truth, I assure you.” 

At this point a passing couple suggests a new query. 

“How do you suppose it is that most Jews manage to 
look so well-fed, when they are such a nervous race?” 

He can tell me all about it. 

““You see, they are an intellectual and sedentary people. 
They like to sit around and talk. They haven’t our love of 
out-door activity. Now, you seldom see a Jew exercising.” 

“Well, one does occasionally meet them walking. That 
man and woman we just passed were walking fast, but 
they were both fat.” 

“Were they Jews?” He turns to look after the pair 
who are rapidly disappearing up the hill. “Dear me, 
that’s very odd. It’s quite an exception. However, they 
are also very fond of sweets.” 

“What kind of sweets?” 

*‘ All kinds, but especially sweet ceremonial cakes, which 
they are continually eating.” 

“But if they are ceremonial cakes why do they eat 
them all the time?” 

“Because they are always having ceremonials. That 
is, the strict ones are, and the others keep on eating the 
cakes from a sort of family tradition.” 

“It must be very nice, if the cakes are good.” 

“They are delicious, and have long interesting names.” 

““Did you ever taste one?” 

““No, I don’t happen to know any Jews, but I have been 
told about the cakes.” 

Just here a very nice dog comes trotting by. ’ 
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“What a love of adog! I dolike Airedales so much. Do 
you know, are they a very mixed breed?” 

Of course he knows and proceeds to enlighten me. 

“Pretty well mixed. Irish terrier crossed by otter- 
hound, with a dash of bull.” 

“What in the world is an otter-hound?” 

“Tt’s a smallish, long-eared dog, very faithful and in- 
telligent. The English use them for hunting otters.” 

“Rather like a beagle-hound?”’ 

“Well, somewhat like a beagle.” 

“‘Did you ever see one?” 

“No, but I’ve had them described to me.” 

I reflect on this information for a minute and then say, 
“But — I don’t quite understand — ” 

“What don’t you understand?” 

“Why, an Irish terrier, a bull dog and an otter-hound 
(if it’s like a beagle) all stand lower than an Airedale. 
Where does the Airedale get his height?” 

My friend does not hesitate a second. There is not a 
trace of effeminacy in his make-up. 

“Tt does seem strange, doesn’t it? You see, it’s the 
mixture.” 

“Oh, that’s it.” 

I believe we seldom criticise the information thus re- 
ceived, but in recording these examples, I find I still have 
some doubts about the ancestry of the Airedale. It really 
does seem as if there must be a “dash” of something else 
to account for his size. Still, I would not for anything 
give up my newly acquired friend the otter-hound. His 
sudden introduction on the scene pleased me immensely. 
Then, I am really compelled to take those incessant “cere- 
monial”’ cakes with several grains of salt; yet that does 
not in the least spoil their flavor. What strikes me is, 
that having once heard of such cakes, the man could show 
such speed and ingenuity in warming them up for this 
emergency. In short, the answers satisfied me. Women 
do not stickle for accuracy. It really seems as if we put 
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our questions from some other reason than a thirst for 
pure knowledge. 

And our informants seem in some obscure fashion to 
understand this. They realize that it is an answer at any 
cost that we demand. You will have noticed that my 
friend had at best only a second-hand acquaintance with 
“ceremonial” cakes and otter-hounds, yet at my question 
his replies sprang from him fully developed, like Minerva 
from the head of Jove. I am sure that I know more Jews 
and more Airedales than he, but I had heard nothing of 
fattening cakes or faithful otter-hounds. I could never 
have produced them, like a conjurer, in answer to a ques- 
tioning friend. But then I should never be asked; I belong 
to the sex that makes the inquiries. Men never ask us 
questions about matters of fact, except whether dinner is 
ready and if their clean shirts have come up yet. Neither 
do women hand out information, except about how to 
take out spots; unless, of course, they happen to be school- 
teachers or suffragists. Yet something drives us to be 
perpetually asking questions, so that we cannot be long 
with a man without making some inquiry, if it is only 
what the news is or what o’clock it is. 

It appears to be an instinct on both sides. I was right 
in calling it a force of Nature — a beneficent force which 
thus provides for man an inlet to the conversation. Where 
would our talk be without this great antiphonal system? 
It would resolve itself into one huge feminine monologue, 
which would presently pall upon even the participants. 
But a kindly Nature has prevented such a disaster. She 
has used woman’s enjoyment of curiosity and man’s 
desire for domination for her own wise ends. She knows 
that woman loves an appeal to authority, and man the 
exercise of it. And so man gets his chance. We ask, he 
answers; and when we doubt, he explains or offers a second 
and better reason. So the ball rolls merrily, and we bow 
in respect to that mental agility which we have ourselves 
helped to create. 
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The Blight of the Unbalanced Ration 


WE are hearing a great deal in these days about the 
balanced ration. Earnest writers of magazine articles 
and serious students of dietetics are doing their ener- 
getic best to inform the world that unless each meal 
provides a perfect proportion of certain necessary ele- 
ments, mental and moral havoc will result. It is not 
mischief, they tell us, but malnutrition, that is filling our 
jails; it is not right living, but right feeding, that makes 
men virtuous; not upon character, but upon cookery, our 
destinies depend! 

I rise to rebel against this depressing doctrine that 
would tweak the halo from every heroic head. I rise to 
refute this surprising sophistry that, upon the ground of 
the irresponsibility of the perpetrator, would cancel every 
callous crime. 

Following this theory, one must not blame the Borgias; 
one must blame their bill-of-fare. Doubtless they mixed 
their potions in a desperate attempt to find some concoc- 
tion which would satisfy the inner craving left by badly 
balanced meals, concoctions which they prudently tried 
first upon their enemies. When Nero stepped outside 
the customary bounds, in indulging a pretty fancy for 
open fires, he was not actuated by viciousness, but by 
the viands of an iniquitous Roman table d’héte. The 
Scourge of God was not only Attila the Hun, but Attila 
the hungry! 

If the bad are no longer to be blamed, no longer can 
the good be credited. Not to Napoleon, but to the Bona- 
parte family cook belong the glories of the first empire; 
it was the Bonaparte family cook that met a Waterloo! 

Alas! if we but knew what was served upon the Round 
Table to send the knights of Arthur forth with spotless 
hearts and swords! What dishes drove the Lily Maid to 
the fields of France? “‘What porridge had John Keats?” 

When we pause before the piety of Paul or John Fox 
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or Martin Luther, are we to respect, not their religions, 
but their recipes? When we admire the art of Milton or 
Wordsworth or Matthew Arnold, are we to envy, not 
their culture, but their cuisine? 

Enough! Patience protests and reason rebels. The 
facts of history reassure us that man is more than meat. 

In her charming letters from Italy, Mrs. Browning 
tells of dining, “with miraculous cheapness and no trouble, 
cook or kitchen,” from the little carts which came at 
meal time to their door. “Dinner, unordered, comes 
through the streets,” she writes, “‘and spreads itself on 


the table as hot as though we had smelled cutlets hours 
before.” Thus the unpremeditated portion of the Brown- 


ings was the impartial cutlet which also nourished their 
neighbors. Thus while the carefree catering of the cart 


furnished food for all Florence, all Florence furnished 
but one Robert Browning. 


All the Children of Israel partook of the daily manna; 
all the tribes of Israel produced but one Moses. All the 


holy brothers in the monastery of San Marco shared the 


frugal fare with which a monk must be content; from the 


cloistered cells there came but one Savonarola. We bow 
to the men but not the menus! 


All honor, then, to the heroes of history who have 
triumphed over the table, who have risen above the un- 
balanced ration, and dominated the diet! 


Courtesies and Calories 
A worp of newly acquired importance has a way of 


shoving us from complacency with an upstart’s aggres- 
siveness. Of late I have not been able to make or to 
receive a call in comfort, nor to divert myself with the 


most innocuous magazine without having my conscience 


bruised by the impact of the word calorie. A calorie is in 


itself merely the unit of measurement by which we reckon 
the nutritive value of the food we used to assimilate in 
happy unconcern, but in application and implication the 
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calorie has to me become a term symbolic of our new whirl- 
wind campaign for efficient eating. 

As a staunch pro-ally and pro-American, may I at once 
avow my admiration for the noble motives of our present 


economizing, and protest against any imputations of 
being pro-German or pacifist if I ponder some of its 
methods and point to some possible results to our manners? 
May I also in modesty add that it was no supercilious 


observation of other people’s reactions, but a sudden and 
alarmed realization of my own, that has prompted these 
few words of caution. In childhood I remember being 
admonished always to leave some portion of my food 


untouched out of consideration for a mythical personage 
known as “‘Miss Manners.” Has not the reader at some 
time been besought by nurse or parent to “leave some for 
Miss Manners?” When, in spite of being thus studiously 


trained from infancy to middle life in table technique, I 
have lately experienced, in discovering a dime-sized 
circlet of abandoned gravy on my plate, a sudden over- 
powering impulse to lick it up, combined with an equally 


overpowering conviction that in so doing I should be both 


benefiting some Belgian baby and serving my country, 
it seemed high time to consider the effect upon manners 
and upon mentality of a too close attention to calories. 


While the war on waste is one to which every creed may 


subscribe, my counteractive plea for business as usual in 
the matter of alimentation has evidence in its favor. An 
absorption in food values leaves us less energy to expend 
on activities of less material immediacy. That the popular 


confidence in the connection between low living and high 


thinking is a fallacy may be proved by a glance at the 
course of human achievement. The periods when people 
have written a great deal, discovered a great deal, painted 


a great deal, have also been periods when they ate a great 


deal. That matchless minstrel, Homer, stuffs his heroes 


with beef and mutton in prodigal abandon. The fire of 
Kit Marlowe had for fuel, 
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those dainty pies 
Of venison. O generous food! 
Drest as though bold Robin Hood 
Would, with his Maid Marian, 
Sup and bowse from horn and can. 


The eloquent appeal of the calorie would have been un- 
heeded by some of our most ethereal of singers, would 
have been an appeal “‘dumb to Keats, him even,” for that 
young man, as great a lover as a poet, could write from 


heart-wrung conviction, 


Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 
Is — Love forgive us! — cinders, ashes, dust! 


Love and literature have most unfortunately for present- 
day arguments, flourished best on an abundant diet. 
When we look about us, we perceive that our artistic 
and literary acquaintance are above other men possessed 
by a zest for food, and are obviously more productive on a 
generous fare than on a rigorous one. You may perhaps 
demonstrate the advantage of a meatless regimen to 
mentality by histology, you cannot demonstrate it from 
history; Chaucer and Shakespeare belonged to extremely 
carnivorous eras. 

To science all things are possible, and a generation 
exhaustively informed about calories may in the future 
produce as notable poets as those of the past, but at pres- 
ent evidence is against this result. Calculating each 
mouthful and calculating its course and conduct in 
digestion is too engrossing to allow the free flights of 
genius. ‘Look into thy heart and write” is sound advice, 
but “look into thy stomach and write” is singularly sterile 
in literary output. 

A perilous preoccupation with our gastronomy is not 
the only danger from the calorie. The calorie is but the 
symbol of that austere examination of our domestic con- 
cerns which may condemn as a selfish and sybaritic in- 
dulgence, many customary household appurtenances. 
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A rigid reduction of table equipage to pure utility, in the 
interests of a warring world, may extend to napery. The 
wear and tear of a table napkin is perhaps unpatriotic. 

The calorie is influencing our social relations, infecting 
with its grossly material considerations the essentially 
spiritual intercourse between friends. It is difficult to be 
at ease as a guest when the table is too conscious of its 
calories. One feels a horrible hesitation in measuring one’s 
appetite to a nicety before one helps oneself from a dish. 
When visitor and hostess are both familiar with those 
long placards of listed percents by which a bean is proved 
bigger than a beefsteak, one is constrained in consuming 
either of these delicacies. When the weekly budget is 
reckoned in calories, any indulgence at a friend’s table, 
once a compliment to the cuisine, may nowadays be an 
unkind upsetting of a much meditated ration. Matters 
are not improved when one becomes entertainer instead 
of entertained. The calorie is subtle symbol of much 
disintegration of courteous impulses. The spontaneity 
of an invitation is threatened when hospitality halts before 
the possible depredation and devastation of a guest’s 
appetite. There is for any potential hostess a temptation 
concisely stated by the familiar rhyme: 


Cross-patch, draw the latch, 
Sit by the fire and spin, 
First make a cup 
And drink it up, 

Then call the neighbors in! 


We are an energetic and thorough-going people, we have 
wasted royally and now there is no telling to what ex- 
tremes we may go in saving loyally. Weighing in all its 
possibilities the power of patriotism over our purses, I 
shudder to think to what lengths of discourtesy the domi- 
nant little calorie may lead us. 
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Typewriting and Good Writing 


LaTELY we have had growing on us a consciousness 
that foreign words— words that have until lately been 
printed in Italics—are now at an unprecedented rate, 
being printed in Roman and so adopted into the English 
language. This occurs especially in typescripts (TS. if 
you please), and the words are being carried over from the 
typescripts onto the printed page. - 

The reason for this is of course that the typewriting 
machines generally contain no Italic fonts, and the foreign 
word is usually put in the plain Roman or with quotation 
marks — the quotation marks of course having more and 
more of a tendency to be omitted. 

We hardly know whether to rejoice in this tendency or 
to mourn over it. If we were of those who are hyper- 
zsthetic regarding what they see fit to call the “purity 
of the language,” we should of course be sorry; but we 
think that on the whole the language is gaining richness 
from it, as it is from improved spelling and even from slang, 
neither of which we wish to carry to an extreme, but the 
usefulness of which we like to acknowledge. 


Touching one other effect of the typewriter we have 
not the slightest shadow of doubt: it tempts to dictation, 
and we know no other such foe of good writing. It 
is all very well for business routine, and there, is enor- 
mously useful; but in any composition that approaches 
literature, even that of a difficult business letter, it is apt 
to be full of distraction. The dictator cannot compare 
his current sentence with the preceding one, falls into 
infelicities, repetition of words and even of thoughts; loses 
terseness; and carries his dilution to unreasonable length — 
at least we do, and we are even ungracious enough to see 
signs of it in our friends. 

One of them, very eminent in two specialties, got to 
producing bad books — ideas good enough, but expression 
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spun to thinness and disfigured by all sorts of blemishes. 
He forsook the typewriter and took to the dictagraph; 
and there he reached his reductio ad absurdam. Since then 
he has written a book or two which are vast improvements 
on the preceding ones. 

Herbert Spencer’s later books were all dictated. He 
told us that he overcame the disadvantages by merciless 
overhauling of copy and proofs — but he didn’t, as any 
competent student of his works knows. 

There may be a genius here and there who, like John 
Fiske, has everything thought down to the very words 
beforehand, and simply copies it out of his mind. His 
MSS. were terse and seldom contained alteration. He 
probably could dictate effectively. 

The ordinary writer, we suspect, needs a sort of aid to 
concentration —a mild hypnotism from the paper and 
pen; or, vastly better for composition, pencil; and if 
he wants the benefit of typewriting, his salvation may be 
found in writing originally with pencil — or pen, if the 
same devil who got Martin Luther’s inkstand, tempts him 
to use one —and then giving his copy to an amanuen- 
sis — preferably with a typewriting machine — and a rea- 
sonably fresh ribbon, out of mercy to editors and printers, 
should he intend to seek them. 
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